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Foreword 


His Grace the Duke of Wclliuj^oa, 11.0., faa- 


^ 1 have myself known the site of the Silcbcster excavadoni for more 
■ than fiAy years, and I well remember being shown the work ia 
progress by Mr W. H. St John Hope and Mr G. B. Fox in the 
early yean of the present century. At that time, the remains of 
the Forum and Basilica were sdll exposed though much dis. 
integrated from the condition in which they were found by Mr 
^ Joyce, who had uncovered them at the instance and expense of 
. .V of Wellin^n forty years before. To prevent further 

^ detcrioradon, the remains were again covered in at the urgent 
0 *^^***tttendadon of Mr Fox. In view of these circumstances, it 
^ was hardly fair of the late Professor Haverficld to say that the 
‘ annual filling in of the excavadons was due to the cupidity of the 
V local landowner. Thu is not the only instance where the owners 

t of the rite have been rather unfairly attacked by archaeologists. 

Recently Mrs J. B. Priestley, wndng under the name ofjacquetta 
^ Hawkes. drew a melancholy picture of the tyrannical owner of 
« the land trying to bar access to it by the public. In fact, there is 
1 a well-defined and recognized right of way across the rite starting 
^ from the graveyard of St Mary's Church, and all the landlord did 
_ j to stop people from crossing an adjoining farmyard. This book 

will, I hope, show that the owners of the soil have not been 
^ obstruedve. 

^ During the i8th century, the Manor of Silchoter passed in 
indirect succesrion to a number of Irishmen, the last of whom was 
^ Thomas Pakenham, and Earl of Longford, who was also Lord 
^ Silchester. From him, who by mere couicidence was a nephew of 
/ the ist Duchess of Wellington, born Pakenham, the manor was 
f bought by the Parliamentary Trustees to add to the neighbouring 
^ Wellington Estate at Stratfidd Saye. The deeds acquired with the 
'^'^-Manor include the first plan of the walls, dated 1653, as is 
^ mendoned by Mr Boon. 
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rOMWORD 


This account of the Silchester excavations and what they have 
revealed ts long overdue. The diaries of Mr Joyce have never 
been published, though accounts of the various ‘digs’ at widely 
distant dates may be found in old volumes of Arthatologia. Now, at 
last, they are epitomized in convettient and readable form. The 
picture of life in a remote settlement of the Roman Empire disclos* 
ed by the excavations and the ‘ftnds’ is a singularly complete one, 
and this book will commend itself equally to those who already 
know Silchester and to those who are approaching for the fint 
time both Roman Britain in general and Silchester in particular. 


WSLLINOTON 
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Introduction 


M. Aylwin Cotton, »4 .a. 


In the Roman period, Silchccter vas one of the most important 
towns in Britain. Its history, insofar as it is known at present, is 
presented here in a single volume for the 6rst time. It has rtot been 
easy to determine the interesting story of this site for, except for 
coins, a few inscriptions and the minimum of classical refcrencts, it 
is a town with no written archive* to chronicle iu hk and decline. 
The account of Silchestcr in the pages that follow has been built 
up by a long series of excavations, followed by patient sifting and 
interpretation of the evidence thus obtained. This work has been 
done at varying intcrvab since the 19th century and, inevitably, 
the resultt have appeared to a very great extent only in separate 
excavation reports, or, in the earliest years, in unpublished manu> 
scripts. In view of the fact that Silchester is the most extensively 
excavated of all Romano*British towns, it seemed worth while to 
the author and myself to assemble the main results of all this work 
and to present it in the form of a book for the general reader with 
no detailed grounding in Romarx^British hi^ry or in archaeo¬ 
logical technique, but whose interest today has been strikingly 
aroused in the story of Roman Britain. For those who are already 
familiar with the subject, it is hoped that the bibliography and full 
annotation will form a convenient source of reference. 

The author of this book is the most recent of the line of exca¬ 
vators at Silchester. He has spent much of his time during the last 
six yean in the study of the town. For the whole of this time he has 
worked on the classification and cataloguing of the vast amotmt of 
material in the Silchester Collection in Reading Mtueum. This 
Collection, one of the most comprehensive from any site in this 
country, belongs to HU Grace the Duke of Wellington, on whose 
family estate at Stratfield Saye Silchester stands. For the last three 
years Mr Boon has directed excavations at Silchester, conducted 
at first under the auspices of the Reading Museum and then under 
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the Sikhtster Excavation Committee. Abo he hw lived at Sd* 
cheater and ha* explored thoroughly the surface feature* of the 
site HU knowledge of it U therefore detailed and first-hand, and 
no one could be better qualified to write ihU 
of material he ha* had to choo*e those facet* which will be*t lU^ 
trate the life, economic*, and structure of the town a* a whole, but 
to these he ha* added a conriderable amount of fresh interpreution 

and new dUooverie*. ... . u. .u . .u- 

Where so much ha* been done, it might ^ thought that the 
work at Silche*icr wa* nearing an end. But thi* U certainly not the 
case. Much more ofthU large area Uunirenched than U commonly 
beUeved, and many are the problem* which are still unaniwr^ 
but which may be solved perhaps by further work. Indeed, in the 
task of compiling these pages, gap* in our knowledge have become 


only too obvious. , . . ._ 

the story of a site ha* to be wntten cnurely from 

the resulu of excavation, it U incviuble that it yriU be mMt 
sketchy in it* initial and final stage*, for the carhest levcb are the 
deepest and hardest to reach, even if they arc not watcrlogg^, 
and the latest level* have often suffered from disturbance* by culti¬ 
vation and may even have been completely removed. SUchc*i» i* 
no exception to thU generaliaation. But in recent yean it will be 
found that excavation ha* been supplemented by, and it* extent 
influenced by, observation* derived from air plmtc^phy and 
ground survey*. The fine air-photograph* of Dr St J<^h have 
produced two new and previously quite unsuspected defence* 
which have now been examined. Mr C. W. Phillip^ Archaeology 
Officer to the Ordnance Survey, and hi* staff, have just complete 
a new survey and appraisal of the rite which wUl require amend¬ 
ment of the exisiing map*. Indeed, in the number and complexity 
of it* defcneo, Silche»ter again standi out as a Romano-Bnosh 


site without parallel. . 

Perhaps one of the more interesting features of the story i* the 
contrast between the great excavation* of 1890-1^, when the 
street plan and many of the building* inside the limit* of the stone 
tovm wall were exposed in so wholesale a manner that Ae whole 
plan of a Romano-Bridih town wa* recovered, but at a time when 
excavation techniques did not permit of precise dating; and the 
later type of excavations, which have first posed the problem to be 
solved and have then trenched in a more modest fashion, in the 
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hope of finding the answer and a more precbe date, well beyond 
the Umitt of the earlier area. 

Vititort to Silchester for the fim time will find that the site does 
not easily yield up its secrets. If they have been fortunate enough 
to wander through the streets and upstanding ruins of Pompeii, 
Herculaneum or Ostia, or have perhaps seen those majotic North 
African towns of Sabratha, Lep^ Magna and Gyrene, they may 
v^dcr why anyone should have described Silchester, with iu un¬ 
disturbed rural scenery, as the British Pompeii. Dr D. B. Harden, 
in an address given on the occasion of the opening of the little 
Call^ Museum, referred to this description and spoke of the simi¬ 
larities a^ differences that exist. Both were smallish towns for 
their period, both have been thoroughly excavated, and both sites 
remained unoccupied once their Roman inhabitants disappeared. 

But Pompdi was founded on Greek lines in a Greek part of 
southern Italy and was a closely packed town, teeming with 
people. Silchester, on the other hand, was founded on Roman lines 
in a barbaric countryside to house Romanized Gallo-Britons who 
did not /cally wish for, or like, town life, and was a place of open 
spaces, or a garden city. Then again in Italy and North Africa 
these great towns after their desertion or at the time of their des¬ 
truction were buried under lava or blown sand which served to 
preserve the masonry to much of its oripnal height. Removal of 
the enveloping lava or sand has been all that was necessary to 
reveal the final state of these towns. 

At Silchester, as at Verulamium and Wroxeter which have also 
not been built over dnee Roman times, very different conditions 
prevailed. Here there has been no burial under a protective cover¬ 
ing. As these towns fell into decay, the masonry crumbled or was 
deliberately datroyed, for these sites offered from Saxon limes 
until the 19th century a ready-made supply of quarried stones or 
fiints. In addition, the houses tended to have stone foundations 
only in the lower paru of their walls, and once the tiled rooB had 
fallen, the upper parts of the mud-pi^ walls, with or without half- 
timbering, soon washed away. Our British towns made their own 
debris, with plenty of assistance from stone-robbers. Often, as at 
Silchester, only the most impregnable masonry, as the high and 
wcU-ittortared stone town wall, or the larger earthworks, as the 
outer earthwork which was superseded in use, have survived to 
the present day to mark the position of the town. Only in removal 
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by atcavation of the upper layer* of soil and debm can *e 
nlan and the form of the buUding* be recovered. Abo, unlesi their 
foundauon* can be consolidated and given con^t preservation 
treatment, they will continue to decay and wUl fall 
uninielliEible weed-covered stone heaps, and are therdow best 
preserved by re-burial. Having looked at the town wall and outCT 
earthwork, and having perhaps visited the mteresti^ small church 
and little museum, the present-day visitor to SU^Mter ma>^ 
according to hU or her mood, feel something of the isolation and 
eerines of a deserted town, or they may ju« enj<^ the v»ta of 
stretches of sunlit com - but may nevertheless feel frus^ted that 
so UtUc of the past history of the site b to be seen on the pound. 
Thb book u offered to them so that they may be helped to vuuaUse 

the town as it was in it* Roman heyday. 

A* the author’s predecessor in the line of the exca^iors of Su- 
chester. there is one aspect of the archaeology of the site m wl^ I 
have an especial interest, and that for a very ^ reason. \^cn 
before the last war excavation* were restarted, the current story 
WM much topte th«. it ii now. There war a Kone to.™ wall, and 
it was Roman; and there was a large bank and ditch, «« 
earthwork, and it was British or pre-Roroan. By the end of those 
excavation* the waU had acquired a date within the wide period 
of Roman occupation and an eariier earthen defmee on the same 
line, but the outer earthwork was no longer Bnwh, but also 
Roman. Thus, having upset the existing story the pre-Roman 
settlement, its rediscovery ha* been somethi^ of a preocrapauon. 
For there are reasons for believing that before the foundation of 
the Roman town of Silchestcr one of the British ^Igic tnba 
smed an oppidum known as Cailiva Atrtbatum - the Town m the 
Wood* of the Gallo-British Atrebate*. Some of the^ r^ns are 
the fact that the town was mentioned by thb name in me Anton- 
ine Itinerary, and the pre-Roman dating of some of the pottery 
and 6nd* from the site, and, above all, because the dynwty of 
Atrebatic Princes, headed by Commius the me-ume ally and 
later enemy of Julius Caesar, in one series of iu i^ribed coins 
used Calleva as a mint-town. Flan moulds for com* have been 
found on the site. , , , 

The tentative dating of the ruler* of the ^trebates, « 
from thete uninscribed and inscribed coin* by Dr Derek Allen 
{rf. Afehtutlegia XC [1944]. 44 )> 
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COMMIUS?(c. 45-30 ,.o.) 
(with Suttcx itaten and quarter-ataten) 

COMMIUS (f. 30-40 a.c.) 


<9 


TINCOMMIUS 

( C . 20 B.O.-A^. 5) 


eppillus 

(a. Aj>. 5-10) 


I 

VERICA 

(e. AJ >. to-40) 


Thu evidence U, of couiae, dcbaublc. It has been nw- 

ge«^ that the r^me CoIUm Atnhcbait is that of a Roman Cant^ 
(jfntal, as was (Chichester), a Roman foundation and 

the ^Pital of the Jirgnm or kingdom of Gogidubmis, the ruler let 
up by the over that part of West Sussex, after the coa- 

quest, which h^ formerly been part of the Atrebatic lands. Pro- 
fe^r ^ey and Mr Boon have new and interesting views on this 
j^nt. The imported pottery of early date, more especially the 
Wm and butt-beaken. lacks itratified assodadoiu, and some 
of the flan moulds were found in the Ming of a pit intcrminiled 
with Itoman material. When Commius’i son Eppillus struck coins 
nmked imh the legend EPPI/CALLEVit could be argued that his 
rmnt could have been on an earlier Calleva elsewhere. There is 
therefore ev^ incentive to search the gimind fiirther for the ini- 
^pauon levels of the site at Silchester. which will provide 
reliable concrete evidence. 

It hM b^ fascinating to watch the search for confirmatory 
Belgic levels or structures udiich has been undertaken during the 
last three seasons' work at Silchester. It will be seen from the 
author’s description of this work that Calleva of the Atrebatei is 
not to be located easily. The outer earthwork, in a totally unfore* 
s^ manner, managed to creep back into the picture when an 
a^nona] line of defence was discovered and excavated in 1956, 
abwrbi^ time and energy before it could be diagnosed and 
assigned to its rightful place in the defonsive sequence as not, as 
hoped, the site of the Bdgic oppidum, but as part of the complex of 
t^t g^t defence. In the search for the Belgic town, it might well 
be wd that m Rampier Copse in 1939, and in this 'Annexe' in 
195^ Mr Boon and I both met our Waterloo. But some advance 
has been made in that the excavations of t954-55> umpired as was 
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the work of 1956 by the roulU of air-photography, have revealed ] 
an obliterated defence which nuy be cither immediately pre- \ 
Roman or initial Roman. Further work to verify and nipplement ; 
the more preciae dating of thii important phase is planned for j 
*957- We are sdll not quite sure that we have found the Belgic 1 

epfiiiLn as we are stiU far from the time when Callcva was in- ! 

scribed on the coins of Eppillus, and in any case have to remember * 
that in the last yean before the Roman conquest of a.d. 43 the 
coin picture, u shown by Dr Derek Allen, and the historical evi- 
dence, which suggests that Verica (the Atrebatic king of that j 
period) was in Rome pleading for Roman support, tell us that 
Callcva was then almost certainly lost to the Atrebates and was : 
under the domination of either Cunobelinus the Catuvellaunian or 
his sons Caraucus and Togodumnus. It is still rather a question of 
whether it is Calleve CatuskloPiorum rather than CalUva Atrtbetum 
that is as yet known on the ground. 

Here again however the story has been amplified and an import¬ 
ant new feature has been added to the external evidence by care¬ 
ful ground survey combined with excavation. Whereas in the 
previous plans of the town the street plan and the main roads 
leading to the town behaved in a manner that baffled interpreta¬ 
tion, the discovery of this earliest defensive line and its entrances, 
and the demonstration that it was these entrances that determined 
the original lay-out of the main Roman roads, has gone far in 
e:q>laming the earlier anomalies. 

Something of the Atrebatic background and of the Atrebatic 
cmnage is related in the pages of this book. Indeed, it is from their 
oenns that they are best known at present, and the archaeologi^ 
evidence that should be placed beside the coin distribution is, 
as was the Silchester story, scattered and as yet incompletely 
correlated. This is however a separate question which falls outside 
the scope of this study of Silchester itself. 

Of especial interest in the account of the long Roman occupa¬ 
tion of the town is Mr Boon's attempt to sub-divide it into 'Old*, 
'Middle' and ‘New’ Towns. This is a brave new essay which has 
not been previously tried on the existing evidence, and he has been 
careful not to strain that evidence beywd its limitations. Follow¬ 
ing the initial observatioos of Lady Fox, ideas on the 'Old Town’ 
have been elaborated. For the wlmle period, the more important 
public buildings and houses have been Uhistratcd by reproduction 
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of earlier published plans, but these have been supplemented by 
new three-dimensional recozutrucdonal drawings. 

In essence, the sequence of events and related structures at SU- 
Chester is now this. First a polygonal site of about loo acres was 
defended by a univallate bank with a fiat-bottomed ditch (an 
immediately pre-conquest type in Britain) which had almost cer¬ 
tainly four entrances on to which the original Roman lay-out was 
aligned. Occupation levels of this period are still to be sought, and 
its precise date in relation to the Roman conquest of a.o. 43 
remains open pending further excavation. 

Then the ‘Old Town’ or early Roman occupation of the site 
came. To this period arc attributed the early timber houses, the 
Forum-Banlica and some of the public buildings and houses 
which are out of alignment with the regular street plan, and which 
are presumably aligned on an earlier and less regular lay^t. In 
terms of occupation levels the 1938-39 excavations showed a 
Claudio-Neronian occupation of Period 1 of t. a.d. 45-65, a 
Period II occupation with renuuns of timbered huts and housa 
with two phases dated as t. a.d. 65-100 and t. 100-120. These 
levels were found to the north and outride the first defoice which 
shows that it was no longer in use at these timm^ and the Qaudian 
filling found sealing the rapid silt of its ditch also shows that the 
ditch was not kept cleaned out and maintained as a defence from 
soon after its oripnal cutting onwards. The impression given is 
that of an open settlement which spread beyond an obsolete 
defence. This state of affain is consonant with either a Belgic 
oppiAan in which occupation continued into the Roman period, or 
with an initial Roman foundation. 

Unfortunately in the areas in which the outer earthwork has 
been excavated no comparable succession of associated occupation 
levels has been found. That defence has at present only been re¬ 
lated to the Claudio-Neronian Period I, and it cannot be earlier 
than that period. 

The next two imporumt events to be considered in the town’s 
history are this outer earthwork and the lay-out of the regular 
street-plan. Here there is room for discussion, and again it is the 
outer earthwork that is the difficult problem. The fii^ point, at 
present, is the date at which the regular street-plan was laid out. 
In 1938-39 this was shown to be certainly earlier than t. a.o. 160 
and, though in contempw’ary use with the Period III occupation 
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level off. A.D. 120-160/170, was tentatively given a lower da^ 
bracket of a.d. 90-120 as the most plausible for its de^. The 
*955 excavations showed that the infill of the <htch of the first 
defence, and its levelling to uke the street which sealed it, was not 
complete until the early second century. This supports a date 
f. A j>. 120 or perhaps a little earlier. . ,j 

Two interesting points can now be considered. Firstly, should 
not the regular street plan be sub-divided into an original grid, 
the ‘Haverfield square’ discussed by the author, and a later outer 
extension.’ If so, it is to the latter phase that the above arguments 
apply as the streets excavated belong to that part of the system. 
Secondly, whibt it has been shown that the outer part of the street 
p ] a n extends to the outer earthwork, was this already in existence 
or was it contemporary with either phase of the street plan (if two 
phases are accepted)? Mr Boon has set out his argumentt in favour 
of a Hadrianic date for both the outer earthwork and the regular 
street plan. Whilst maintaining that the actual excavation evi¬ 
dence for the lower end of the date bracket for the build of the 
outer earthwork is far from clear, I still find it easier to accept it 
as a hasty defence built by the local potation, using a native 
building technique, againrt the threat or in the k^wledge of the 
of Londinium and Vemlamium in a.d. 61, 
rather than as a nulitary defence under the fuller Romanization 
of Hadrianic tiroes. Whilst the former position has an analogy in 
the ‘Fosse’ period at Verulamium, I can quote no analogy for an 
earthwork of such a form in Hadrianic tiina. Hasdng perhaps 
served its purpose as an immediate defence at the time of the 
Boudiccan upheaval, could it not have served as a sort of town 
boundary until the next phase which, when the regular str^t plan 
was either designed or extended, form^ a pre-existing limiting 
line? This again seems to give the feeling of an open town with no 
defences being kept in a state of readiness between the poit- 
Boudiccan period and the mid- to late-and century, which it 
vnth the sute of aflairs elsewhere in Romano-Briiish 

towns. 

The 'New Town’ existed from at earliest Antonine times on¬ 
wards, when the area was reduced to a polygonal site of agmn 
about foo acres, but which also did not cmncide entirely with 
either of the two earlier lay-outs. It was defined at first by an 
earthen bank with a V-cut ditch which truncated the outlying 
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parts of the street plan. At the very end of the 2nd centuiy at the 
earliest, and perhaps a number of decades later, the outer half of 
this earthen bank was cut away and was thrown into its ditch, and 
a stone town wsiU was built, using the renuuning half of the earthen 
bank as the core of an internal ramp. An outer U-thaped ditch was 
cut beyond a wide berm. In addition to British parallcb quoted 
previously for similar reductions in town areas, M. Marcel Renard 
(inZa/omurvn (1948), p. 331) writing of Silchcster, drew attention 
to a comparable state of affairs in Gaul, as for example at Tongm 
and Avenches. He thought that the grandiose lay*out of larger 
areas had been an attempt to imitate defences of more important 
towns which had been over-ambitious and, when it was a question 
of later defence, shorter and more economical lines had be^ used. 
This argument would support a deliberate fully Romanized lay¬ 
out as postulated by Mr Boon, rather than a large hasty r^onsJ 
refuge area as I have suggested. 

Since the time at which those dates for the building of the inner 
earthen bank and the stone town wall were given, much more 
work has been done and more consideration has been given to 
comparable fortifications elsewhere in Britain. Whilst it might be 
said that, in general, the Silchcster story falb into line, further 
experience has shown that more evidence from a greater number 
of cuttings can easily alter a too precise dating, and that, on the 
whole, the dates first given, eauept in very favourable dreum- 
itances, tend to be the earliest possible rather than those which are 
contemporary. With thb in mind, I have therefore added the 
words 'at the earliest' to my previous dating suggestions for these 
two defences. 

The final phases of the occupation of the town lasted, inside the 
stone town wall, with no further defensive modifications, until its 
desertion. 

The end of the story is, like the bepnning, difficult to demon¬ 
strate. It does not appear that there was any disaster in which the 
town was sacked or burnt. Probably, when there was no longer any 
central organization to control and regulate the civic amenities, it 
fell into decay and its population deserted it gradually for the 
countryside farmsteads. The place in thu phase of the outlying 
earthworks and the most easterly Ogham stone found are dealt 
with, and interesting pointen are given which may perhaps take 
the end of our story into the 6th century a.d. 
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One of the saddest parts of the long Silchester story is the fact 
that, except for Thomas May’s publication of the pottery types, 
the majority of the objects found at Sdchester remain unpub¬ 
lished. In this book something has been done to remedy this sute 
of afiairs. As many ilhisirations as poiuble have been included of 
the more noteworthy objects, all of which have been drawn afresh 
or for the fint time from the originals. That this was possible is due 
to the fortunate drcumstairce that the material could be worked 
on at the Reading Museum. His Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
the owner of the Collection, and Mr W. A. Smallcombe, Director 
<rfthe Museum, with the consent and co-operation of his Museum 
Committee, generously agreed to allow facilities for this to be 
done. The Deputy Director, Mr T. L. Gwatkin, is not only our 
artist, whose talents are always in demand, but is deeply oort- 
cemed with the derign and rearrangement of the setting in which 
the whole Silchester Collection is due to appear any time now. In 
dealing with the clairification, description and analogies of the 
objects themselves, Mr Boon is in his element. His selection of 
t hose pictured and described in relation to the varying industries 
in which they were used gives, to my mind, one of the best illustra¬ 
tions, based on detailed factual information, of the daily e^nomy 
of a Romano-British town. Numismatists will notice with interest 
that he has catalogued 12,500 coins from Calleva (including some 
5,000 at StratfieW Sayenot previously listed) and that publication 
of the Sikbester c<^ hoards is promised. 

There are to me several places at Silchester where it is pleasant 
to pause and think of these various phases of its occupation. Stand¬ 
ing inride the South Gate of the town, the view towards Win¬ 
chester is long-distant and pleasantly wo^ed. It must have looked 
much as it doa now in the days when the Atrebates moved north¬ 
wards, perhaps from Sclscy or Vnttc Btlganm (Winchester), to¬ 
wards Berkshire and the Thames Valley. The view from the North 
Gate has none of this feeling of distance and movement, but re¬ 
minds me that in this direction, beyond the Thames, was the 
kingdom of the Belgic Catuvellauni who were not only the here¬ 
ditary enemies of the Atrebates but also encroached on their lands 
and may have taken Calleva itself towards the end of the reign of 
their greatest ruler Cunobelinus, if indeed they were not the 
founden of the rite. Walking across the town from the West Gate 
CO the East Gate, the phases of the earlier Roman occupation come 
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to mind M one paaei by the dte of the Forum-Ba«lic*, or leex the 
crop marks of the street plan in the ripening com. Before the East 
Gate is reached there is the Temple site to command attention, 
where the intriguing problem of whether or not it was a Christian 
Basilica can be considered, and one can wonder whether it was 
(me of the first buildings in Britain in which Christian rites were 
practised. Or, leaving the East Gate, does another Roman Temple 
underlie the present ^urch? Finally, I like to pause in the thickets 
of Rampier Co{»e, where the outer earthwork is at its most 
majestic, and believe that here the ground has not been disturbed 
since the days when it was walked on by its Romano*Britiih dti* 
sens. Rampier in springtime has bluebells and blossom to delight 
the eye, arid a peaceful quiet in which to meditate on the past 
Roman Silchestcr. 



I The Silchester Hone - a bronze handle in the 
form of a stylized bone, reminiscent of those on 
ancient Bridih coins (cf. Fig. 3) or the White Hone 
of Uffington. Roman period. Basilica, 1870. 
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Silchester and its Exploration 

SiUhtsUr it a plot* that a lovtr of andqtdty wUl 
pmf toUh gnat 4 tlighl. 

WILLIAM STUEBLBY, 1794 

Tlie Rx>inatt>BritUh town at Silchester lies ten miles south-west of 
Reading by road, and seven north of Basingstoke. It is a mile or so 
within Hampshire, the northern boundary of which makes a curi¬ 
ous salient to include the ancient site. To give it the name by which 
it was daily known for more than four centuries, Calleva of the 
Atrebates occupies a spur at the eastern end of an elevated gravel 
plateau. On north, east and south the desolate ruin of the Wall 
commands views plain and open enough today, but when CsJleva 
was first settled, so enshroud^ in forest as to give rise to the name 
of the town.* Inside the hundred acres enclosed by the Wall we see 
today broad fields, traversed only by a lane leading to Manor 
Farm and the parish church of St Mary, aloof now* from the vil¬ 
lage which straggles round the margins of gorse-grown Common a 
mile to the westward. These two are the only buildings standing 
within the Wall; but a trench cut anywhere within the area would 
eapose the wreck of public buildings and houses used and lived in 
sixteen hundred years ago, and more. 

In 1799, William Stukeley paid his fiist visit to Silchester. On 
reading his description,* the m^em visitor might wonder whether 
much of consequence has changed since. Approaching from the 
eastward, he wrote: 

All the country hereabouts, and to SUtktsUr is clay, moor, sand, 
gravel by spots, much bot^, springy land, much good land but 
more bad. the water is blukisn everywhere. SUduster is a place 
that a lover of antiquity will visit with great delight, it stands 
upon the highest grouna thereabouts, but hid with wood, which 
grows very plentifully all about it many were the roman roads 

•The WM£*>i of the Aiwtog. Cittw AartnAw. The iap<l«fn name. SitelMsier. 

b protabty ofiiBiilftr orifiB: it tiwan* City tf sW S»B*m C^.* Tbe AmbMet, p. 44. 
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that met here, tho’ now ccarcc any road, which it the reason *tit 
so little known ... the watli of this dty are standing more or lest 
perfect quite round, perhaps the roost entire of any in the 
roman empire, especially the whole north tide of the which 

is a most agrceabl sight. ... 

There is, however, one very great change, although the nte itself 
may barely show it. The excavations of the last ninety years have 
transformed it from a place ‘so little known* into one of the most 
famous in Roman Britain, an archaeological clasne, the only town 
in the Province whose plan and buildings are known in such fair 
completeness and detail; and the place of origin of one of the finest 
and roost extensive collectiotts of antiquities in the Roman Empire. 
Much of this mass of material has been published, much has not. It 
is the task of this book to present, in a compact form and by the 
widening light of archaeological knowledge, some of this abund¬ 
ance ofi^ormation which Stlchesteroffcn relating to the civic and 
social life of Roman Britain. 

Many of the famous antiquaries of the past visited the Roman 
town, excavated there, or wrote about it. The story ofits explora¬ 
tion over the last four htindred yeaus well illustrates, therefore, the 
development of British archaeology from its earliest topograpUcal 
beginnings to the careful techniques of digging and research cur¬ 
rent today. To the interest and romance implicit in this story the 
first chapter is dedicated. 

Most of our knowledge of the Roman town is derived from 
excavations undertaken by the Society of Antiquaries of London 
between 1890 and 1909. These gave us a great gift: a town-plan to 
most intents complete; but the work was done before modem tech¬ 
niques of digging, and ideas on stratification, had emerged. The 
excavaton were thus unable to reveal the history of the place as it 
would now be done, and of all the eighty houses, Forom-BasiUca, 
Baths, temples, and other buildings uncovered, and the street-plan 
in which they were set, not a single one was dated, nor were the 
successive occupations of the town identified. Until recent years, 
little but guess-work was available for tracing its growth and 
decline. In 1938, however, a beginning was made towards remedy¬ 
ing the lack of chronological information. A skeletal framework fM 
the earlier Roman period was then established; and later work has 
brought to light froh evidence concerning the pre-Romsui *ppiAm 
which has long been thought to exist. 
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SILGHESTER IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

The Town Wall mariu the desolate nte as firmly now as in Stuke* 
ley's day. It sdll stands as much as <5 feet high with no prcserva* 
live treatment whatsoever, especially in the sector containing the 
south gate. When King John was at Silchester in May 121 j,* a 
month or so before Magna Carta was sealed, it must have been an 
even more astonishing sight than it is today. Moreover, at that 
time, as the contemporary description of Caerleon by Giraldus 
Cambrenris* shows, enough of the principal buildings within the 
Wall must have been visible to give the monarch a very good idea 
of what the place hs^l been like. Unfortunately Silchester did not 
have its Giraldus: Geoffrey of Monmouth (also 12th-century) 
mentions Silchester under its modem name,* but it is mention 
only, and there is no description. 

The position of the parish church and possibly also of the adjac¬ 
ent Mainor Farm leaves no doubt that their builden had in mind 
the explmtation of the vast resources of building material close at 
hand. Not to mention the almost inexhaustible supply of bricks and 
tiling, or flints ready dug and dressed, the OOUte and Purbeck 
marble imported in Roman times for columns, statues and facings 
became of e^)ecial value for refuse in an area possessing no very 
suitable building stone. Of the 42 Corinthian columns, each 27 
feet high, that adorned the original Basilica, or the Tuscan col¬ 
umns of the Forum, the merest fragments remained in place. The 
most impressive pieces of this enormous tonnage of material were 
later found at the South and West Gates, where they had probably 
fallen from stone-robbers’ wains lurching over the uneven rubble 
there. In fact, the finest piece of sculpture from the site, a head of 
the god Serapis, was found in the garden of a Silchester house 
where it had formerly served as a cheese-press weight.* 

It is very likely that a sub-Roman mr/m persisted at Silchester 
until an advanc^ date,* but local names and legends show, as 
usual, that small idea the nature of the site entered later tradi¬ 
tion. It was, of course, a cktsUr; but its outermost and latest 
defence, with which the earliest Saxons must have been concerned, 
acquired only the name Grim's Bank,** and the prominent track 
of the Roman road eastwards to London, only the name Devil's 
Highway. To the ordinary folk who came to till the abandoned 
Roman fields, the shadow of the great Wall meant less and less, 
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until Rome v/M forgotten in the lezf-mould and pknigh'Wil bury- 
ing the building*, and the giant 0««» came in fancy to dwell in 
the uicleas *luicc-gaie through the aoutb-eatt wall. Only the 
learned could people it* desolation, and with equal fancy place 
there the coronation* of Constantine III and Arthur, name it the 
seat of a bbhopric, or suggest that it was founded by Coastantiui 


THE WALL AND THE STREETS 

For the earliest description ofSilchester we turn to John 
who as King’s Antiquary visited the site in the time of King Henry 
VIII, about 1540“ A* all who go there, Leland was greatly im- 
pressed by the Wall, which he notes as: 

... a wall of stone about 3 miles compai with 4 gates. On that 
wall grow some okes of 10 carte loade the pece. ...* 

He also observed, though without coraprehenaon, the phenom¬ 
enon of the crop-markst4 of the streets. He calls Silchester a town, 
but does not discuss its Roman origin or mention any antiquities 
found there as he does in the case of Bath. With W illiam Camden’s 
visit later in the same century vire are on surer ground. In the 
Rntooua (1586)** there is a £urly detailed dcscriptioo, and Cam¬ 
den did not shirk an attempt at a personal «q>loration of Onion’s 
Hole, flat on his face. Peiiups the most interesting item in the 
Briian/tia account is what may well be the fint reemd of a crop- 
mark interpreted correctly. In the English of Gibson’s edition:** 

The inhabitants of this place told me, that it had been a 
constant observation of tneir’s, that tho’ the soil be fiit and 
fertile, yet in a sort of baulks that cross one another, the com 
never grows so thick as in the other parts of the fidd; and along 
these mey imagine the streets of the old dty to have run, 

Leland** has only: 

Thcr is one straung thing seen ther, that in certen partes of the 
ground withyn the wauUes, the come is mervclus faire to the 
yce, and ready to shew perfecture, it decayith. 

* The Well hat al%nyt beta {of the tiea nowiiic ea the 

*ae( loae liiioe, lady BUu¥ffim cut iOO 1 . worth of liabcr fi«m theace’-StukeW, 
Ah. CWw., I Tat, p. 170. Tae beet hai« aot beta cut for a leaf dae, butthe bniM 
^OTriBf (a che cuy dil^ outttdelicuttobrmbwadktwfakhweuMdtoUaadMdMfc 
waUi at Seuthaaptoa, for the ptoltctioe of ihipi. 
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Well indeed shotild com grow on the rubbish and accumulations 
of a town of four hundred years’ standing. 

From Camden onwards via Heanie,“ Stukeley, Ward« and 
Colt Hoare»» to the Ordnance Surveyors of 1873, crop-marb 
pass into literature. John Aubrey, who visited the site in 1667, 
lecms to have been the only early antiquary not to comment upon 
them, probably because they were not visible; and so (for the man 
who recorded the crop-marb of the holes at Stonehenge now 
named after him) his description*^ of what the Lord Bishop of 
Salisbury and Chester observed at Silchester in 1658 is cautious: 

To these Antiquarian renutrkes of mine, I shall add ... a 
Philosophical! Corollaiy, which I myself have been avowed by 
two learned Ihelates, of unquestioned veracity, both jointly and 
severally; A sevcrall ones yet living who have heard them say 
the s^TTV * ... that one might disceme in the Comc*ground (it 
was about April) the Signe of the Streets, passages, and also the 
Harths. 

Stukeley has left us the first and most inaccurate published plan of 
Silchester. He made a parallelogram of it. Aubrey, strangely 
enough, made the same mistake. The shape might possibly be 
taken for an oblong at first tight, but the most cursory examination 
of the circuit would, of course, prove the error. There does in 
fact exist at Stratfield Saye House an estate plan dated 1653 in 
which the shape of the Wall is fairly accurately given. It is the work 
of a professional, and neither Aubrey nor Stukeley was such. 

On Stukele/s further visit in 1794, the chance of amending his 
remarb was let slip. Instead, he spent his time at the Amphi¬ 
theatre opposite the north-cast angle, which had always been con¬ 
sidered to be the remains of a castle. Thomas Heame, the quarrel¬ 
some Oxford antiquary, for example, took no special note of it in a 
visit made during 1714; and so, when Stukeley called upon him in 
September 1794, he may have bad an uncomfortable interview:** 

This D' Stukeley (writes Heame] is a mighty conceited man, 
and ’tis observ’d all that 1 have talked with, that what he 
does hath no manner of likeness to the Origin^ ... he pre¬ 
tended to have discover’d a Roman Amphitheatre at Silchester, 
a draught of the Walls whereof he shew’d me. This again is 
fancy. 1 have been at Silchester. There is nothing like it... 
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These views were not, however, to ^ unnvodified. Many yean later, 
we find Heame transcribing details from what he and his cronies 
once called IX Stukeley's Htairtd Faiuxis*.*^ 

THE FIRST EXCAVATIONS 

Silchester was immensely attractive to those who sought to aug< 
ment their collections by the discoveries of plough or spade. The 
famous Lord Burghley, for example, possessed an inscription from 
Silchester,now in Trinity College, Cambridge: no doubt of 
chance finding, as were, presumably, the objecu which formed the 
collection of Robert Bet^m, Rector of Silvester i69S-t7i9.** If 
digging took place, other than for building material or road*meul, 
it was confined to the idle foliowing-up of walling or pavements 
e:q>osed by the plough, and in any case there u scant record of it 
To the middle of the 18th century, however, wc can ascribe the 
first systematic archaeological investigations which sought not 
only to enrich a collection but had the serious study of the site at 
heart. 

John Stair,** yeoman, of Silchester, who afierwards became a 
cobbler at Aldcrmaston and then keeper of the Hind's Head Inn 
there, was not content merely to loot the soil as many before and 
aAer him, but was particularly interested in recovering the plan 
of the Roman dcy. As its first excavator, Stair deserves a Uttlc 
space here. The details of his life are obscure, but at far as his Sil¬ 
vester activities are concerned, we have a record in some letters 
written by Dr John G>llet, of Newbury, to Professor John Ward of 
Gresham College. These, together with some plans and sketches in 
Stair’s hand, are in the British Museum. 

Hii first claim on Collet’s - and so Ward’s - attentioo wu by lut 
finding an inscription in the Forum.** This was in April 1744. It 
then transpired that for several yean he had been working on a 
plan of the Roman town, and had excavated several buildings: 

Newbury Jan. 5. 1744/45 
S 

According to your desire I now send you the Plan of the 
Ancient Qty of Silchester, as drawn by Mr John Stair of 
Aldcrmaston.... 

* Tlie fuU title of Stukelej’'* book li /inwrviMM Curltimi, Cmtma J. 
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The method be took to discover where the Streets fonncrly 
r an w'as bv observing just before the Harvest, for several Years, 
the places where the Com was sttmted, fit did not flourish as it 
did m the other parts. These places are very easily distinpish d 
in a dry Summer, & run in strait lines, crossi^ 

Tlien upon digging here, he fotmd a great deal of Rubbish 
& the plain Ruins & foundations of Houses on each «dc of the 
Streets. Whereas in the middle of the Squares there is no such 
Rubbish, nor any appearance of the ruins of foundations of 
houses, 4 moreover the Com flourishes there very well.... 

By digging in these places Mr Stair found the made of the 
Market place to have been above 90 Yards in length from 
North to South and above 50 yards in breadth. • • • 

And he further says, that the principal Streets that lead to the 
4 Gates of the CSty were about 8 yards broad, whereas the other 
Streets, were but about 6 Yards in breadth as near as he could 


discover. 

1 h^ almost forgot to menuon one very remarkable Circum¬ 
stance Mr Suur awur’d me; that in digging below the founda¬ 
tions of some of the Houses, he discover’d the remains of some 
other foundations made of Flint stones cemented together with 
Mortar. This Mortar was qxiite decay’d, 4 he could easily 
crumble it with his Fingers, whereas the Mortar of the upper 
Foundations was of quite a different texture 4 as hard as the 
Stones themselves.... 

1 shall only add, that Mr Stair liv’d a ^at many years at 
Silchcster, 4 I have no reason to doubt in the least, of the truth 
of what be assures me. 

I am S' your most oblig d humble 
Servant, 

John Collet." 


Stair’s first attempt at a plan in 1741 is grandly labelled (per¬ 
haps by Collet) as ‘measured ... with a Chain by John Stairs Sur¬ 
veyor* - which Stair was not. He made the outline of the Wall an 
irregular but balanced octagon, as inaccurate in its way as 
Stukeley’s had been. Fortunately, by 17^ Stair became associated 
with a professional surveyor named Wright; the final plan wluch 
they produced between them is as accurate as many small-scale 
archaeological plans published today, and there was certainly no 
great advance upon it until Henry Maclaughlan's of 1850.** Dr 
Collet's letters had thdr desired ^ect upon Ward, who visited 
Silchcster with Stair and Wright in 1745. A rough draft of the new 




I The fint pUa to show the Roman nrcet-fyitem, as worked out by 
John Stair from crop*marks about 1744. 2 Aerial view of Callcva 
from the west, showing the 'Belgic dcJcnce’, the Wall, and the streets. 
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plan was made on the spot, and afterwards redrawn by Wright as 
shown in PI. i.** This plan Ward published with some nota of 
the site, taken largely from Collet’s letters, in the PUUnphud 
Transaetioiu of 1748. Stair’s name was left off the final copy of the 
plan, and we find him complaining to Collet about it, as well be 
mi^t.” 

Stair was at work at least until 1759, which is the date of our 
last Collet letter, and probably afterwards. We can trace his acti¬ 
vities down to about 1759, when Isaac Taylor’s great Map tf 
Hanpsidrt appeared.** A plan of SUchester is engraved in a comer 
vignette; the streets are indicated, and builtUngs are planned along 
the Hike of the main road between the Forum and the West Gate, 
and elsewhere. 

THE ANCIENT NAME OF SILCHESTER 

Early in the 18th century the ancient name of Silchestcr was first 
realized. Horsley, in his posthumous Britamia Romam of 1733,** b 
usually credited with having been the fiirst to prove that it was the 
CalUoa AtrAatum of the Antmiu Itintnxy.** He was indeed the fiist 
to publish the identification, but from a note of Heame’s we know 
that Edmund Halley, the astronomer, held the same view as eariy 
as 1718.** Heame records the matter only to register hb distent: 
like most antiquaries of hb day, he beUeved that Silchestcr was the 
Ktadomrofthe 15th route of the Britbh section of the/darrs^. The 
’odd xtodon’ that it was really Calleva passed largely unheeded. 
Halley, in claiming to demonstrate hb point, would have done so 
like Horsley, by comparing the routes and mileages of the Itmray 
with a modem counterpart such as Ogilby’s Roads of 1675, the 
nkost accurate gazetteer at hb disposal.** By working from dtes 
like London, Winchester and Bath, whose andent names were not 
in dbpute, those of intermediate stations could be postulated. In 
the case of SUchester there was ample scope for crosschecking, for 
Calleva b mmdoDed in the 7th (in full) and the 13th, 14th and 
15th routes. It b curious that Stukeley, who realized that Silchestcr 
was a nodal point of the road-system, failed to perceive that its 
identification with Vistdams was impossible; but it b perhaps too 
easy for us to smile at the efforts of the early antiquaries to identify 
Roman places. We have the accurate maps which they lacked, and 
fandful etymology, on which they mostly had to &U back, was no 
substitute. Camden, for example, placed Calleva (or, as he chose 
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2 Inacriplioa to Hercules, found in the Fonim. 

to read the name, GaUixa) at Wallingford, on the grounds that 
Gatltna « GucUti^ord ■■ WelUnif^ri. It was Camden, too, who 
placed Vindpmit at SUchester on the strength ofhii identification of 
Cal leva.” 

Today there is no room for doubt. In 1907, an inscription was 
found at the Tempk in Insula* xxxv. This slab contains the word 
GALLEVAE, and for good measure refers to a guild established 
in the town** (PI. 12, p. 81). 

From Stair’s Forum inscription of 1744 (Fig. a, above) another 
ancient name gained renew^ curmtey. This was Caer Segont, 
supposed to be the British name, and it has a longer and more 
insidious history than Viridmu. Nennius, the 9th-oentury Welsh 
chroiucler, gives Keir Stgtiai in his list of the twenty-eight dries of 
Roman Britain. In the 12th century, Henry of Huntingdon sug¬ 
gested a correlation with SUchester, probably having read Gcof- 

* I.c.'U 1 m»i 1 ’-the Rocbm Rutw for block* of UDddeliimted by four ttreeti. 
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frey of Monmouth’i mention of the place a few yean before.** Thui 
Silebester came to be blesMd with the attribution of events not only 
in Geoffrey’s myth>history but abo in Nennius’. 

The inscription found in 1744 contained a dedication to Her* 
culca, DEO HERC(ufi SAEGONf, which Dr Ward expanded to 
Dto Htradi Stgantiacman, To the God Hexxniks of the Segontiaci’. 
The S^ntiad were a minor tribe mentioned by Caesar in 54 
B.C., and Camden had placed them in the Silcheiter r^ion. The 
inscription therefore appeared to bear out his belief. In actuality, 
the S^ontiad, as it dear from Caesar’s narrative, were a dan of 
south<cast Britain, one of five equally obscure, who surrendered to 
Caesar and thus occasioned their fint and last mention in histor¬ 
ical sources.** Moreover SA£GON( is not part of a tribal name, 
but seems to be approximately equivalent to the Latin tama, 
savage, and to stand on the Forum inscription as a title or epithet 
of the god.*^ Kair Segeint, as Ward knew, was Stg^ntim 
(Caernarvon) in North Wales. 

I 9 TH.GENTURY EXPLORATIONS 

Wc come now to the great period of activity at Silchester, which 
has continued down to our own time. For a century or so after 
Stair, little in the way offreshinvestigatiem was attempted. Psutof 
the Mansio near the South Gate was e^qMsed in 1833, but that is 
the only work worthy of notice.** In 1864, however, a second phase 
of excavation was begun, stimulated by the artistic and antiquar¬ 
ian taste of the second Duke of Wellington, whose family had come 
into the possession of the manor of Silchester in 1898. Inspired by 
his recent acquisiiion of a collection of coins and other relics from 
the farmer of the site, the Duke penuaded the Rector of Stratfield 
Saye, the Rev. J. G. Joyce, to open some of the most likely areas 
within the Wall, beginning with a spot near the North Gate, where 
a floor bad been struck in ploughing.** In November 1864, there¬ 
fore, Joyce began work with four men, and continued to supervise 
the excavations until his death in 1876. Thereafter, work contin¬ 
ued sporadically until 1884. Two of his men survived the eighteen- 
ei^ties to conduct viiiton around the Forum, and were docribed 
as ’two old men ... who scrape the ground ... the survivors of four, 
the other two having become efiete.’** 

Joyce’s main achievements were the uncovering of the Forum- 
Basilica (from July 1866}; the Temple in Insula vn; some houses. 
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notably Hotue i, Insula 1; and the North, South, East, and 
Amphitheatre Gates. His discoveries are described with care and 
insight in Arcfuuohgic,** but better still in a private Jounud which 
he illustrated with numerous pen aitd water-colour arches of the 
buildings and objects found, including a Iw section-drawings 
when the stratification caught his eye. By great good fortune the 
Jovntal was bought by Re^ng Mtiseum in 1934. Previously, it 
had been almost unknown, although a facsimile had been pre¬ 
pared for the Duke by the Rev. H. H. Munro, Joyce’s successor at 
Stratfield Saye, and illustrated by Miss Munro.** 

As was to be pt^ted out in 1890, Joyce worked to no specific 
plan of campaign. He dug a number of scattered buildings, going 
mainly by the crop-marks to find them, and did not attempt to un¬ 
cover an entire insula from which the general arrangements of the 
town might be inferred. In the first place, as was still natural at the 
time, both he and the Duke were moved by thought of the mosaics 
and small finds which might accrue; but as the yean progressed, 
we can see quite clearly from the Journal that this aspect of the 
work was never pursued to the detriment of the careful examina¬ 
tion and recording of the various structures. Joyce attempted, for 
example, what his succcsson of 1890-1909 never did: he not only 
eluci^ted the various structural alterations which a building 
underwent, but also ascribed dates to them from associated dat¬ 
able objects. In the case of House i, Insula 1, he explains:** 

By reference to the Journal of August 10, 1863, appean that 
in clearing the western side of the ambulatory, the traces of the 
most ancient floor level were met with; to arrive at them, we 
bad already dug to below the footing of a later wall ... fifteen 
inches perpendicular of gravel below the lowest course of this 
masonry were dug through, and at that depth lay the level bed 
of concrete upon which the ancient floor had been laid. ...- 
Close by this wall, not the erased wall but another and newer 
one, was a coin the Empwr Commodus. We may not be 
wrong, thereibre, in attributing the alteration, in the course of 
which this coin must have been dropped by a worknian, to the 
date 180 or 190 of the Christian era; certamly it cotild not be 
earlier, or no coin ofCommodus could be there.... 

This is a section-drawing in words, and the value of the stratified 
coin is given full weight in exactly the same way as it would be 
nowadays. Elsewhere the chronok^cal elucidation of the house is 
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not SO felicitous, but Jo^ again displays the care and devotion 
which he brou^t to his archaeological studies in recording the 
discovery of a coin of Vespasian embedded in the shrine-wall of 
the polygonal temple in Insula vn.«* 

The connexion of Silchester with early soil^dence deserves to be 
more widely Imown. In 1877 the great naturalist Charks Darwin 
was assembling material for his book on TIu Fomatun oj VtgtUhU 
MchU through tht Action of iVortiu (1881). Ill-health made it impos¬ 
sible for him to go to Silchester in person, but his sons and assist¬ 
ants, Francis and Horace Darwin, took great advantage of the 
cuttings open at the time, and fresh ona made especially for them. 

On the 13th [of November 1877J.the Messrs Darwin went to 
Silchester with me, and bdrtg most happily favoured txy the 
weather we were enabled to carry out m tke course of three 
hours a very ftill & careful examination of the several exposed 
sections which exhibited good cutdngs from the herbage 
directly down to the floors.** 

Three experiments were carried out, on the nature of the subsid¬ 
ence of floors, the texture of mould overlying the floors and walls, 
and the penetration of walls by carthwonrts. Joyce says of this 
last: 

I think that this last Experiment gave me more surprize & 
brought more conviction than any of the others. I should have 
said, and did say, that it was perfectly impossible such a wall 
could be penctrat^ by, or could cont^ earth worms.** 

Full details of the experiments are given in the Jovnul and in 
Darwin’s book, which also contains reproductions of secdon- 
drawings in the Jmmd/.** 

The excavations of 1864.-78 were a stimulus to fresh activity. In 
February 1890, the grand scheme to uncover the entire area 
bounded by the Wall was placed before the Society of Antiquaries 
of London, as being ’the proper body to undertake the complete 
and systemadc excavation of Silchester'. The time was propitious. 
In 18^ nearly nothing was known of the general plan of Roman- 
British towns. Joyce had supplied a great deal of informadon 
about the type of bouse to be found in them, and bis excavation 
bad demonstrated the potential richness of the rite. Nevertheless, 
the task of 'complete' excavation was prodigious, and is well 
described: 
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The complete excavation of a site of too acres is of course a 
stupendous work, and the large size of the area as seen from the 
wails is enough to dishearten a good many people. If however 
wc give way to such feelings, Silchester wiU never be excavated 
at an, and even if it will taxe more than one man’s liiedme to do 
it thoroughly, that is no reason why the work b^im by Mr 
Joyce should not systematically be resumed and carried out 
unflinchingly year wer year.** 

In the event, twenty years’ work was required. The vastness of the 
undertaking strikes m today perhaps at sharply flora the progres* 
sively ageing portraits of th^ engaged upon the work - as we 
have them in photographs taken during the course of it - as in the 
size o( the area contemplated. 

Prominent amongst those who supported the scheme was Gen* 
eral Pitt'Rivers, often described as the founder of modem archaeo* 
logical method, who delivered a memorandum to the third Duke 
of Wellington and obtained his approval and promise of help. 
Work began in Insula 1 and upon the gates, on 93rd June 1890. 
W. H. St J. Hope, aaustant secretary of the Sodety of Antiquaries, 
and G. £. Fox were the principal proposers and directors of the 
scheme, together writh F. G. Hilton*IMcc, the Treasurer of the 
Fund, and Mill Stephenson. Stephenson took an increaring part in 
the day*to>day running of the work and even acted as foreman for 
several seasons in order to reduce G<»ts, and latterly was director. 
Mr Fred Smith, late custodian of the Calleva Museum at Sil* 
Chester, has described him to the writer as being much liked and 
trusted by the men, never to be seen without his pipe in his mouth, 
ready to have a word with each one at the end of die day’s labour. 
Hope occupied a much more august place in Mr Smith’s recollec* 
don. Fox, a much older man, sdmost as had been foreshadowed in 
the preliminary remarics quoted above, did not live to see the 
completion of the work: he died in igo8. Cbalienor Smith and 
J. B. P. Karalake (who lived locally) also helped in the direcdon of 
the work from time to dme, not to mention others. 

It was a boast of the dme that no day’s work was done without 
the superintendence of a Fellow of the Society. The three main 
directors took lodgings conveniently near the site, and attended 
the excavations for a good part of each year’s six-month season. 
The interests of Fox and Hope lay mainly with the structural 
remains, and it b to their hands that we owe the excellent plans in 
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Ardtatelogia, which make it an easy matter to re-discovcr the vari¬ 
ous buildings on the ground. To Fox are due nearly all the splen¬ 
did coloured scale-drawings of mosaics and architectural frag¬ 
ments that adorn the annual reports in Anluuohpa or appear 
elsewhere. 

The Silchester Excavation Fund was supported partly by the 
Society of Antiquaries > both directly, and the newly-esub- 
lished Research Fund - and partly by local and national subscrip¬ 
tion. Wages accounted for some annually - a figure 

covered by subscription, or by splenc^ individual donatkint. The 
only other single major expense was the rent for the ground occu¬ 
pied each season, for example, ^43 in i8p9, ^40 in 1907. Where- 
ever practicable, the area wu dug by insulae, the boundaries of 
which could be told from the crop-marks or by reference to the 
street-plan as laid down fiom crop-marks on the Ordnance Survey 
83-inch sheet of 1873. The numbering of the insulae on the finsd 
plan of 1908* is in the order in which they were explored, and not 
in any more formal sequence: a testimony to the extent to which 
agricultural interests supervened in the work, try as the excavators 
might to adopt a clear plan. 

One of the requirements to which the excavations were subject 
was the restoration of the ground for cultivation afterwards. This 
partly answers the perennial question why, when once uncovered, 
the Roman city had to disappear again, llie 107 acres within the 
Wall are rtcarly the entire acreage of Manor Farm. Structural 
decay accounts for the rest of the answer. The Foium-Basitica, 
opened by Joyce, was still visible as late as 1908, but by this date it 
was in a lamentable condition, the walls mere lines of loosened 
flints, and the worked stona shivered by frost. Under these dr- 
cumitanca. Fox strongly urged that the building should be pro¬ 
tects! by being again covered up,** since re-grouting or roofing it 
was financially quite impoauble. How much more, therefore, for 
the entire site! 

The working procedure was to lay out parallel trenches over the 
allotted area. Any structure found was isolated and uncovered, 
the spoil being dumped where possible on the site of a neighbour¬ 
ing street. Fmally, a woritman went round the trenches with an 
iron probe, to test the ground for soft spots concealing the mouths 
of pits and welb not already noticed. From such places came most 
* Rcpraduced w • foldinf pUa at the tad et thii boek. 
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of the 500 whole pots and many of the other interesting relics in 
the SUchester Collection at Reading Museum. 

The labotir force was mainly drawn from Silchester, but sodk 
men would walk from neighbouring villages as far afield as 
Baughurst (about 5 miles) to begin their day’s labour at six a.m. 
The directors arrived about nine o’clock, and working continued 
with the usual breaks until six p.m., even, at first, on Saturdays. 
The wives of many of the men brou^t their dinner to the trench* 
side, and some enterprising fellows grew vegetable marrows on the 
spoil’heaps, as photographic evidence shows. The pay was half a 
crown a day, with extras in the form of coin money (^.} and 
occasional larger gratuities for important finds - inscriptions at 
gjf. a letter - or for e^>ecially dirty work, as that entailed in clear* 
ing out the pits and wells. A sovereign, for example, was paid to 
the finder of a hoard of silver coins in 1894. Some of the men used 
to go to the site on Sundays to conduct visiton, and made 
considerable sums in that way. 

The standard of archaeological technique at Silchester has 
ofien been compared unfavourably with diat evolved by Pitt* 
Rivers about the saune time. Rightly so. But, as Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler has expressed it,** it would have taken 'ten Pitt-Riverses 
ten times as long as ntt-Rivers's two decades to have dtig Sil* 
Chester accurately and in depth*. The comparatively quick returns 
have assisted Roman studies in general - \rith small profit to the 
site! Desire to complete the excavations within a reasonable num* 
ber of years made this expediency well understood by the exca¬ 
vators, and was no doubt responrible for the withdrawal of Pitt* 
Rivers from active participation. Alter a promise made in 1891 to 
excavate in the defences, unfortunately unfolfilled, we hear no 
more of his name in connexion with Silchester. He died in 1900. 

On the structural side, the record is hard to equal. The weak 
spot is that the finds of pottery, coins etc. were not related strati* 
graphically to the buildings in and about which they occurred, 
and the buildings were therefore left undated. For example, in 
1903*4, the various phases of alteration in the Public Baths build¬ 
ing were carefiUty worked out on a structural basb; but, apart from 
the somewhat dubious help of an inscribed tile, and mention of 
some coins found in such-and-such a place, no attempt was made 
to unravel the succession of the alterations in terms of years.** It is 
an anachronism to expect such a report to be couched in the 
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modem style. In 1903 there was so little to go on, apart from the 
structures themselves and whatever might be deduct from their 
style; coane pottery meant little, and the chronolopca] study of 
Samian and other fine wares etc. was in its infancy. There was ^us 
little incentive to prepare the detailed record which Pitt-Riven 
used to keep, in the hope that it would mean something some 
day.** Insula and pit provenance was considered good enough for 
the majority of lal^lling. 

Perhaps the greatest hindrance to the development of a suitable 
technique of recording was the lack cd' assistance in trench-side 
supervision, especially when the laige extent of ground opened 
each year is consider^. Pitt-Rivers's paid aasistants were the key¬ 
stone of his labours: Hope and his colleagues seem to have bad to 
deal with all contingencies themselves. In consequence it was only 
what appeared important at t/u time that was dealt with. The 
result every excavator knows. The absence of a recording system 
even for coins, the chronological value of which is obvious, ii all 
the more unfortunate because the Silebester Excavation Com¬ 
mittee had decided to withhold publicadon of the finds in detail 
until after the excavations were finished.** Except for incomplete 
publication of the pottery and coins,** and certain objects des¬ 
cribed in the Are/utelogia uuiual reports or subsequently by vari¬ 
ous scholars, it is all unpublished. But for the coming of the Great 
War,H. B. Waltenand the other specialists concerned might have 
produced their promised reports.** It is, in fact, only latteriy that a 
beginning has been made even with the cataloguing of the 
collection. 

MODERN EXCAVATIONS 

We near the end of the story. After 1909, Colonel J. B. P. Kanlakc 
continued his investigations into the Outer Earthwork surrounding 
the Roman city,** and in 1936, a chance came to supply some¬ 
thing of the chronological background. In that year, the (then) 
Office of Works undertook the conservation of the north sectors of 
the Wall, and Mrs M. Aylwin Cotton was invited to conduct 
exploratory excavations to save whatever dating evidence there 
might be from destruction in the course of the masons' work.*^ The 
result was happy for the Roman town. Not only was the viable 
wall dated, but an earlier rampart on the same line beneath; 
the street-plan was examined, prov^ to extend as far as the Outer 
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Earthwork, and also dated. Lastly, the Outer Earthwork was 
tested. For nuuiy yean it was consdered to be the defence of the 
pre-Roman settlement, but a disappointment lay in store: the bul- 
walk of pre-Roman Silchestcr fell. It was proved to be quite con- 
chiiively of early Roman construction; and, from 1939 to 1947, 
when a fourth (and previously unsuspected) system was found in 
the course of an aerial survey, there was nothing on the site of 
Galleva which could be connected with the numerous remains of 
pre-Roman date in the Silchester Collection.** 

THE SILCHESTER COLLECTION 

Since 1890, all Silchester finds have been deposited on loan at 
Resuling Museum by successive Dukes of Wellington. In the esti- 
madon of the third Duke, with whom the inidal arrangement was 
msule, Reading was convenient of access from most parts, but yet 
within a reasonable distance of the site itself, in short sm ideal 
pla ff for the housing of the Collecuon which, even before the 
opening campaign of 1890, filled the little Site Museum — origin¬ 
ally a portable shooting-box of the Duke’s, with a shower bath. 
The Collection went to Reading rather than to a museum in 
Hampshire not merely because of the greater space available at 
Reading - even in 1890, special arrangements had to be made - 
but because of the foresight of Dr Joseph Stevens, the fbimder and 
honorary curator of Reading Museum, who persuaded the Cor- 
pt^tion of Reading to offer to house it. Apart from a small 
number of antiquities mostly found by Joyce and preserved at 
Stratfield Saye House,** all that the site has yielded in modem 
tunes is now in public esue. A scheme to display the wealth of the 
Silchester Collection in accordance with modem pratxice is now 
nearing completion and will, it is hoped, together with the 
’reserve* material and the catalogue, serve the general public and 
alike, and so bring fully to fruition the plans and hopes of 
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The Belgic Settlement 

*We seem to discern a typical country town, where life was easy 
and commonplace, where the civilization of the age was known in 
its less exciting aspects, and the quick exhausting life of a great 
municipality or commercial centre found no Such a 

town can have no history, and Silchester has none.' So wrote 
Haverfield of Roman Sikhester over fifty years ago.' We do not 
find any mention of Galieva in the ancient historians; and if no 
events took place there of consequence enou^ to rouse the distant 
muse of Graeco-Roman history, then, in slumbering the Roman 
centuries away, Calleva was more fortunate than many another 
town which found efasmee involvement in great affain. Only once 
or twice perhaps, in its four hundred yean of life, was SUdrester 
at all nearly concerned in a crisis of history.* 

The evidence upon which this chapter and the next are based is 
almost entirely ar^cological, and can seldom tell the kind of tale 
which a writer contemporary with the events would have been 
able to set down. We can broadly trace the growth, vicissitudes 
and decline of Calleva, but we lack the meam of clothing these 
generalizations (which are all that our means of enquiry permit 
us to make) in the detail and humanity of a contemporary histor¬ 
ical source. Before going farther, it will be as well to recall briefly 
the ordinary method o( enquiiy used to achieve our archaeo¬ 
logical dating and other results. In this chapter, the distribution of 
certain sorts of Ancient British coins and pottery will be brought 
into account, and the results given will be based on deductions 
which can be made (with fair probability) from the coins 
themselves and from the earliest dated remains. 

Dating structures by objects found in association with them 
works thus. Suppose, in breaking up a solid concrete floor, an 
i860 penny and some broken china are found below. Nothing 
could have been added to this deposit once the Boor had been 
laid, and so the floor must be later than the latest object beneath: 
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in this case, aAer i860, or a date more approximately indicated by 
the china; though of course a ‘starting date* of 1860 docs not 
necessarily mean that the floor was laid in 1861. The floor, in 
other H-ords, is a sealing layer throu^ which later material esmnot 
find its way. Conversely, if the floor can be dated on external 
grounds, anything found beneath it must be of earlier date. By the 
discovery of inscriptions, or in the case of rites whose peri<^ of 
occupation is known from historical sources - like some of the forts 
of Roman Germany - it is sometimes posrible to be very precise. 
On the other hand, in the case of a defensive system ru^ as that 
described later in thb chapter, covering in the mass thousands of 
square yards, complete excavation is impracticable. The cuttings 
which can be made are of comparatively small extent, and the 
sealed material which they may with luck produce is a correspond* 
ingly small pan of what in theory would ^ recoverable. 

Archaeol^ical dating is thus an appraisal of evidence which in 
the main is incomplete and, by its nature, rarely susceptible of 
exact interpretation. In other words, the results arc matters of sur* 
misc and inference, being incapable of direct proof: we c*n only 
presume that our cuttings ofler, or do not ofier, grounds sufficient 
for dating. If they appear sufficient, and the deductions based on 
them arc consonant with any other fragments of evidence which 
may exist, the probabiUty of the interpretation being correct, that 
is tantamount to historic^ fact, is very high. 

THE ATREBATES 

One of the most important sources of Roman-Bridsb place-names 
is a compilation of yth-century date known as the Cosmgrapf^ ^ 
RoMma. Among over 300 names in the British section, those of ten 
towns are distinguished from the rest by the addition of the name 
of the tribe in whose territory each was situated. Calleva is one, 
and is siinilarly mentioned in the AttUmitu Itisurny.* In Ptolemy’s 
Gtografiku^ (and century) it appears as the only town of the 
Alrtbatm. The nama so distinguished in these sources are un¬ 
doubtedly those of tribal or cantonal capitals under the Roman 
administration, and there is epigraphic proof. In Roman times, 
therefore, Calleva was the metropolis of the Atrebates, to give 
them their most usual name, and to what extent it was also the 
pre-Roman capiital will appear in the following pages. 

In origin, the Atrebates were one of the B^c tribes which, a 
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scant h^<entury bdbre Caesar’s invasion, had spread into Gaul 
north of the Seine and Marne.* The Atrcbatcs occupied the ph«»r 
country of the Pas de Calais, with a capital at Arras ~ a reeion not 
at aU unlike that which a section of the tribe was to o<^py in 
Bntain. For their adventures in this country we have a certain 
amount of numismatic and archaeological evidence; but as our 
subject is Calleva, their ultimate metropolis, the following account 
IS given only in order that the town may be placed in proper 
perspective. ^ 

After the conquest of the Atrebates in 57 s.a, Caesar appointed 
a new long, Commius, for whom (he tells us) he had a high 
regard, and who was clearly a man of great resouiee, courage and 
determination - a curious choice for a puppet.* But in 59 Cominiui 
jom^ the great revolt led by Vercingetorix against Roman dom¬ 
ination,* wd even after the final Roman victory did not surrender 
for some time, mainly because of a shameful attempt on his life at 
a parley. So far as Caesar’s narrative in the Gaiiic tVar goes, that is 
the end of the story. The sequel appears in the SiraU^ of Julius 
Frontinui, governor of Britain a.d. 75-78. Commius must have 
found his new position irksome, and decided to leave Gaul for 
wer. Ships were secretly fitted out to carry him to Britain, but 
information reached the Romans and Caesar pursued the Atrc- 
bade party to vrithin sight of the shore. It then became evident 
that Commius had escaped, and the pursuit was called off without 
c^ investigation. The stratagem is that the tide vras out, the ships 
high and dry, and Commius had merely ordered their sails to be 
set in the hope of deceiving the Romans into a belief that he was 
already standing out to sea.* 

The story was well over a century old when Frontinus recorded 
it, and he may have heard it during his British governorship: but 
there is no reason to doubt the truth of this crumb of history. The 
Atrebates appear in Britain - although Commius could not have 
brought a l^e party - and, at the end of a long series of un¬ 
inscribed coins which we can attribute to the early yean of Atre- 
bade settlement in south Britain, there comes a coinage bearing 
the name of the Gaulish leader. 

There may however have been a fairly large Atrebadc settle¬ 
ment in this country before the flight of Commius, for the Roman 
conquest of the tribe in 57, and the imposidonof a Roman nom¬ 
inee as its king, may well have prccipiuted a migradon to these 
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3 £</l; Silver coin of ^pillus (r. ax. 5-to) and gold qtiarter-ctAter of 
Tinconunius {t. 15 b.c.- a.d. 3) virith Calleva mint-mariu. Right: Gold 
stater of Commiua (struck r. $5-13 B.a). The last was ibund at Reading. 

shores.^* Moreover, the distribution of the coins attributed to the 
British Atrebates lends prima foot support to this suggestion. The 
uninscribed coins arc gold staters of about 90 grains weight.^ These 
exhibit a disjointed, thrcc-tailcd horse on the reverse, and are 
roost thickly clustered not on the south coast, where Comrnius 
must have made his landfall and where the majority of the later 
inscribed coins issued by the Atrcbadc kings have been found, but 
in the region of the Middle Thames ccntriitg roughly upon Read* 
ing, and mostly to the south of the river. This concentration does 
not seem easily explainable on the grounds of trade with neigh¬ 
bours to the north, and it appean quite probable that these early 
Staten were issued in an autonomous tnclao€ in this district before 
Commius finally arrived in Britain. The theory gains more than a 
little colour from the fact that Commius was considered to possess 
authority in Britain and was sent by Caesar as an ambassador,** 
shortly before the invasion of 55, for that reason. This claim may 
surely mean that psul of the tribe was already established here. 

Fronrintis clearly thought that the episode described took place 
not long after the Gaulish revolt, and we may therefore date it to 
about 50 B.& If, on the other hand, Frontinui was nterely rational- 
iring a British legend with the lacu given in the GallU IVar, the 
flight of Commius may not have occurred until later. The coins 
bearing his name do not seem to have been issued before about 35 
because they are lighter (about 83 grains) than the uninscribed 
coins which, apart from the name COMMIOS, they closely re¬ 
semble (Fig. 2).** Time must be allowed for the gradual drop in 
weight to have occurred. 

The Atrebates were not, however, the fini Belgae to settle in 
this country. About 75 another migration had taken place,** 
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involving ihe Catuvellauni, who left behind in Gaul ao weak a 
mothcr-tnbe that Caaar omia aU mention of it Thii was a genu¬ 
ine folk-movement, and ia archaeological recoid is far more 
improve than that of the Atrebates. We can trace the Catuvel- 
laum by means of their cremation-cemeteries etc. - cremation was 
at thtt ^od a characteristic Belgic rite» ~ and their pottery. 
<^>coally a ^al-um with a pedesul foot They proceeded from 
the Thama Estuary into Hertfordshire, where they bad a capital 
tot at Wheathampstead near St Albans,** then at St Albans 
( Vemlamum) itself, and finally under king Cunobel tnui («. aj>. i j- 
40) at Colchester (CamuioJumm) in Essex. The CatuvellauniM 
was constanUy expanded until by the time of the Roman 
mvtoon of 43 most of south and south-east Britain was held in sub- 
jectmn. The nascent Atrebatic kingdom was inevitably drawn into 
COTifljct with the Catuvellauai and appears to have been endiely 
absorbed just before the Romans came. 

The fint major settlement of Conuntus and his party was prob¬ 
ably at Sebey Bill in west Sussex, where over 300 British coins have 
bem found washed up on the beach.** The site of the has 

evidently been destroyed by the encroachment of the waves. From 
Sclsey inland lay an easy and attractive route into the heart of 
Hampshire, along the chalk downs, and the subsequent fortunes 
of the colonists can be undemood from a study of their coins and 
pottery, together with those of the peoples with whom they ranu- 
into contact.** On Ae theory of a two-fold Atrebatic Kttlcment 
proposed above, ihdr lustory can be interpreted as an attempt or a 
series of attempts to establish and maintain a connexion with their 
Middle Thames compatriots. Britain had been occupied by iron- 
using people for some 400 years, and it was a mixed folk, long 
immersed in peacefiil agriculture, which in the main had to face 
the invaders* onslaught.** The number led by Commius was per¬ 
haps no greater than that brought by many an early Saxon chief¬ 
tain to these shores, five or six centuries nearer our own time; and 
virile, necessitous, and above all hardened by campaigns 
Roman arms, Commius and his companions cannot have found it 
a difficult task to impose thdr rule.** 

The suchaeologic^ evidence does not yet make possible a a>m- 
pletc relation of these events; we must content ourselves with 
observing that during the northward movement CalJeva may have 
been founded, and that at the time of their greatest expansion the 
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Atrebate* controlled an area embracing Haropshir^ Berkshire, 
most of Surrey, and parts of Sussex and Wiltshire. At no pen^, 
however, does the realm seem to have acqu^ the co^ve 
strength of the northern Belgic kingdom of the CatuvcUauni. and 
quite eariy in its history we can perhaps discern centrifugal and 
discordant tendencies which were uldmately ciyitalhied in the 

Roman dvU divisions ofthis part of the country. 

Numismadcally there is a full record of the Atre^uc lungs. 
We have coins bearing the names of Commius, TmTOmimus, 
Ennilhis and Verica, each of the last three describing himself m 
c!Li Film, son of Commius. Of these, Verica ww ^ ^vc m 
AJ). 41. being beyond doubt the Berikos mentioned by Dio C^us 
RS a British refugee at the court of the Emperor Qaudw shortly 
be&re the Roman invadon began.** Tincommius also Mught 
Roman sanctuary, and his name appears on the Ank^ Monu¬ 
ment Kt up about A.o. 7 to record tlic achievements of August^.** 
Tincommius was certainly in power about 15 ».c., for one of his 
silver coiw copies a Lyons issue of Augustus struck at that dat^ 
and he may have acceded to his father’s throne about ao a.a Hii 
fust coins are of the same primitive type as his fathcr’Sj^d it was 
only later that he caused Roman dcrigns to appear. The reign of 
Eppillus, especially important for Calleva as wiU be explained in a 
moment, appears to have lain between that of Tincommius and 
that of Verica, and has been assigned to the years a.o. 5-10 by 


Mr Derek Allen. . . . ■ e 

Whether the Commius named on the coins u the Commius ot 
Caesar is another question, and it has been doubted. The ^ace of 
ninety years between the historical Commius and the historical 
Berikos seems an extraordinarily long time for two gen^uons to 
span, even if Commius was a young man at the time of his 
escape. Possibly, therefore, the three princes were unng 
Filius for dynastic purposes only, and were not ‘sons’ at all. This 
would follow the precedent of Augustus, of which there Rom^ua- 
ing rulcn must have been aware. In many ways this scerw a UtUe 
difficult to believe, for it is always possible that the Commius of the 
coins and the historical Commius were identical and that there is a 
tangible link with the Gaulish patriot in the c<^ which bear his 
name - the first inscribed coins of Britain. Since we do not l^w 
how old Commius was at the time of his escape, we are not likely 
to solve this problem.** 
















8 Temple in IntuU xxxv, with rmindations for an eastern entrance 
and (in the ttlla) for sutues. The 'Calleva Stone’ was found near this 
temple. 9 Mosaic in the apse of the tuppoacd church> Insula iv. 









THE FOUNDATION OF CALLEVA 


It IS m any case unlikely that Coramius - historical or numismatic 
- ever set eyes on CaUcva. The site has yielded no relevant reIio*» 
which can be a^bed to a period before various sorts of fine, im- 
port^ potteiy (GaUo-Roman and Arretine, Fig. 5, p, 59) came into 
use, i.e. the late fim century a.c.; and indeed the introduction of 
the»c wares agrees well with the adopting of Romanized coin- 
types under Tmeommius and all this implies in terms of wider 
Roman i^uence.** Some rare quartcr^taten of Tmeommius 
bear the letters CA** - best undemood as an abbreviation for 
the name of the town (Fig. 3, p. 46). If this is so, Calleva must have 
been founded by the last few years B.O., scarcely afterwards and 
probably not many yean before. By the Ume that we reach 
Eppillus, however, wc are on firmer ground with some quarter- 
staters and silver coins,** excessively rare, which bear the legends 
EPPI CALLEV and EPP REX CALLE - the latter the first coin 
struck in Britain to bear the familiar title Rrx {Fig. 3). With these 
there can be no quarrel, and at latest, therefore, Calleva was 
founded in the first decade after Christ. 


The rite itself now claims our attention. It has already been des¬ 
cribed in terms of modem topography.** Wc approach it today 
through a southern countryside of ordered arable and pasture 
fields, neat coppices and regular planutions. Only here and there, 
like a palimpsest, in the rough gorsc and birch of Silchoter Com¬ 
mon, or in the matted woodland of Rampier Copse, does the 
ancient landscape show through.** Silchetter lia about 320 feet 
above sea-level, on plateau gravels Imd down in the Ice Age about 
500,000 yean ago. In natural state, such a terrain supports scrub, 
and at best lij^t woodland easily cleared by fire, as the autumnal 
blackened wastes of many a neighbouring heath remind us. Gravel- 
pit sections in the region reveal but the scantiest humus, and point 
the contrast between the vegetation of the plateau and that of the 
surrounding area, which is mostly the heavy London Clay of 
Eocene age, and supported a far more intransigent growth of 
damp, mixed forest where oak predominated, full of fallen trunks 
and lanky saplings striving for light, gloomy, dense, pathless, and 
boggy in the stream-valleys and bottoms. These dark, encircling 
woodlands which gave Calleva its name have now all gone except 
for the attenuated remnant of Pamber Forest to the south-west of 
the ancient town. 
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The gravel tpur upon which the Woodland Town arose was 
evidently chosen with great care for the double advantage of econ* 
omy and safety which it offered. More commanding sites were to 
be found on the chalk downs a few miles to the south or south¬ 
west, but only at the cost of adequate water-supplies, amply guar¬ 
anteed at Silchester by various streams still extant which draw 
upon abundant springs at the junction of the gravel with the Eo¬ 
cene beds. There are again ot^r spurs near equally suitable 
for settlement, but none was so conveniently a^pted to the con¬ 
templated size of the original oppidum. The choice fell on Silchester 
because of the tactical advantages of the ground, which are not 
great but are certainly considerable, as a visit to the environs of 
Calleva will demonstrate. The easiest access is from the west, and 
could be fairly effectually blocked by the bank-and-ditch which 
was later constructed to augment the natural scarp elsewhere. 

THE BELGIC DEFENCES OF CALLEVA? 

At the end of Chapter i, mention was made of the 1939 excava¬ 
tions in the Outer Earthwork.^ The massive bank and ditch, so 
Belgic in appearance and so long believed to be the British defence 
of Calleva, proved to contain Roman brick in essential parts of its 
structure and at one part actually overlay the remuns of an earlier 
esunp-fire. The potsherds strewn about this spot included many of 
pre-Roman typ^ but one piece was a jug-base of a type not found 
in this country before Roman times. A Roman date for the Outer 
Earthwork was therefore inescapable, and it is supported by other 
pottery from the 1909 cuttings, not then examined in detail or pub- 
Ksbed.** Mrs Cotton’s trenches nowhere struck a pre-Roman level, 
although much of the earliest occupation-material might well 
again have been of pre-Roman ori^n. Belgic Calleva thus re¬ 
mained more real than apparent. The British coins mentioned 
above suggest that the ate was occupied from at least the earliest 
years of the tst centuty a.d., but apart from these the only link 
remaining between the Roman town and its predecessor was a 
quantity of ill-recorded pottery ffom the old excavations. In recent 
years, however, the position has changed. Conditions for aerial 
photography were especially favourable in the dry summer of 
1949, and crop-marlu of a previously unsuspected and wholly 
buried defensive system were clearly to be seen (PL 3, p. 33). 
They were photographed from the air by Dr J. K. St Joseph of 
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Cambridge, and the key to Belpc Silchetter now leemed to lie at 
hand. 

On the ground there u jcareely a vestige of this new defence, 
although It was once even more massive than the Outer Earth- 
work. What the Romans left, the plough has removed, but in the 
main it was already obliterated by the middle of the and century » 
It has. however, left its mark on the Wall, where a pronounced 
subsidence «n stiU be seen (Pi. 3. p. ^)n affecting more than 
a hundred feet of the north-west sector owing to the very oblique 
passage of the ^cient ditch below, whose inftlling could never be 
rendered as solid as the unyielding gravel upon which the Wall is 
generally based. 

The line of the new dclence is known precisely for about two- 
thirds of iu dreuk (Fig. 4, p. 53). The aroa enclosed must verge 
on 90 aoes. From the subsidence, it runs to an almost right-angled 
corner just inside the Nortlt Gate, and thence straight to the south¬ 
east wrncr of Insula xxvn. In Insula xxn (1899) it was found, but 
dcacribed as a 'large rubbish-pit of uncertain Umitt’, and it abo 
passed under a building of Insula xxvn (1901) with buttressed 
walls and a relieving arch. The outer edge of the ditch at the ex¬ 
treme comer of Insula xxvn, where a change of direction 
place, is marked by a buttressed boundary-wall.** On the south 
side of the modem track, the ditch was found by electrical earth- 
resistivity survey in 1955,** but its course thence towards the Wall 
is obscure. It must have influenced the siting and alignment of the 
Public Baths in Insula xxxm (p. rot) and it is suggested that the 
defence passed hard by the eastern side of this edifice and (follow¬ 
ing a very indetcrmtiute crop-mark on some aerial photographs) 
then crossed the Wall near its SSE. angle.** In the meadow im¬ 
mediately south of this point a strong crop-mark appears on the 
photographs, and slight traces of the ditch and bank are to be seen 
near the field-gate into the lane. Faint indications of the course 
take us as far as the iK>rth edge of Rampier Copse, where another 
^ng crop-mark, substantiated by slight sur&ce relief, carries the 
line round again to the subsidence in the Wall, by way of another 
angle just to the south of the modem track. In shape and compass, 
therefore, the defence compares well with the Wall, and like It 
possesses four entrances at the north, south, east and vrest, which 
appear on the aerial photographs as slight iniumings from the line 
of the barrier. •• This type of entrance, common in Iron Age 
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earthwork, permits the enfilading of an attacldng force, and was 
retained by the architect of the final Roman defence of our site. 

Even b^ore excavation, it was possible to draw inferences re- 
gsuding the new defence. In point of date, not only was it obvi¬ 
ously earlier than the Wall, but earlier also than the street-plan of 
the town, for in several places the crop-marks are clearly enough 
defined to show streets overriding the ditch > which had therefore 
passed out of use by the time of their construction. This, as Mrs 
Cotton proved in 1938, took place in the 2nd century (p. 68), and 
it thus l^came a question of a defence built and within the 

limits of the 1st century. As to its nature, it was equally clear that 
wc were concerned with a system of quite a different order from 
the othen. The Outer Earthwork, the bank and ditch which are 
hidden by the Wall defences, and the Wall itself, arc concentric 
upon the Forum, whilst the new defence is eccentrically riled to 
the westward, partly inside and partly outride the later Roman 
town. From these considerations it became posrible to thinW of the 
new defence as that of the long-sought Bel^c oppidusn, and it was 
a disappointment that the first trench across it (on the west of the 
Wall) failed to produce evidence of pre-Roman construction. The 
ditch was 45 feet wide and 11 feet deep, cut with sloping rides and 
a twelve-foot flat bottom at the very base of the gravel. In 1955 
another section, within the walled area, was opened under the 
auspices of the reconstituted Silchester Excavation Committee; 
and on this occarion better fortxme was in store. The ditch was of 
very similar dimensions, and although the bank had been almost 
entirely obliterated by the early 2nd century, enough remained to 
show that it too had been constructed on a base of about 45 feet. 
There were also traces of a counterscarp bank, so that in all the 
defence was over a hundred feet across. 

In an undisturbed portion of the bank and in a hollow below, 
about two dozen scraps of jwttery were found which presented no 
Roman features at all and, little as this was upon which to base any 
conclusion, further confirmation of pre-Roman date became avail¬ 
able upon the complete clearance of that part of the trench con- 
tmmng the ditch. Very little was found in the foot or two of gravel 
silt in the bottom, but the first layer of infilling (made apparently 
from a cotmtetscarp bank, for it was the only layer to be tipped in 
from the north ride) contained seams of earth W1 of potsherds in 
which Roman and Romanized vessels were outnumbered by those 
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of pre>Rotnan form and fabric by more than two to one. Of the 
etpedally diagnostic Samian ware (p. 168} only five liny scraps 
occurred, in marked contrast even to the next layer of hUing (j8 
fragments » 17 vessels) and the main Roman infilling of the early 
and century (over soo foagmenu >• 186 vessels). In all, it teemed 
likely that this filling was the first of a number made at this par* 
ticular spot in the ditch at successive periods, and there was no 
reason to suppose that it contained material later than about the 
year 50, or indeed that it was thrown in much later than about that 
date. If so, since it is extremely tmlikely that the Roman govern* 
ment would allow the fortification of a Irtish civil site so soon after 
the initial conquest, a pre*Roman date for the defence is assured. 

The wide, flat*bottomed ditch is characteristic of Belgic defences 
in Gaul, and appean about the time of the Caesarian conquest.** 
We can hardly speak for the bank of the Silchester example, but to 
judge fiom others it was lofty as well as wide, and was perhaps 
incieascd by the addition ^ gravel scooped from within the 
eneeiaU, as happened in the case of the Outer Earthwork. The type 
may indeed have been designed specifically against Roman assault, 
for on one occasion Caesar speaks of the extreme difficulty en* 
countered in storming a Belgic ofipuhan, despite the smallness of its 
garrison, 'on account of the width of the ditch and the height of the 
rampart’ - reasons well applicable to the type of defence which we 
have been considering.** An undestroyed British example is at 
Oldbury near Ightham in Kent, and bdoogs to a date no earlier 
than the eve of the Roman conquest.** The first Catuvellaunian 
capital at WKeaihampstead has defences which lack the wide, flat 
ditch probably because the tribe had left Gaul before the inception 
of this type. 


THE DATE OF THE DEFENCE - 
•CALLEVA CATUVELLAUJ/OEUM'? 

On these grounds, a pre*Roman dating seems secure; but however 
Belgic and un-Roman the structure of this defence might appear, 
and however well the available archaeological evidence supports 
the belief, there is one very serious obstacle to it. This is the I 
number and disposition of its entrances. Four would be unexpect* ' 

edly many for an earthwork of the period envisaged, even allowing 
for the strongest Roman influence; and the almost exact corre- 
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ipondencc of the entrance* with the main E.-W. and N.-S. line* 
of the Roman strect*plan - katda and decKmoKus, laid out with 
reference to the cardinal point* of the cotnpas - is in itself nifh* 
cicnt to arouse the suspicion that the chronological riddle is not as 
yet unravelled. The further investigations that are planT<i»«t may 
deny this defence to Belgic Callcva, and relegate it to the earliest 
Roman days of the town, although it i* plain that the street-plan, 
as W€ have it, is the product of a still later time. Such thoughu how¬ 
ever lie too far in the realm of coiyecture to find a place here, and 
for the moment we may rest on the results of the 1955 season in 
briefly considering those occasions in pre-Roman times when a 
defence such as this might have been erected. 

Judging from Oldbury, it need not be early; and shards from the 
bank are so similar to those from the Claudian filling that it 
seems almost possible to join them together. Two theories arc pos¬ 
sible at present: either the defence was constructed against the 
Romans, on the eve of an invasion which had been more or a 
certainty since about the year 40;** or eke it was somewhat earlier. 
There is nothing to chooM between these pocsibitities, but in ea- 
planatkm of the second, it may be mentioned that Verica was 
apparently laced with a serious Catuvellaunian threat about the 
middle of his reign - first to the corn-land* of the Upper Thames 
Valley, and then to other parts of hu kingdom - as intrusive coins, 
found deep in Atrcbatic territory, seem to indicate.** They are 
issued in the name of Epaticcus, a brother of Cunobelinus, com¬ 
parison with whose own coinage suggests a date about 25 for the 
invasion.** Coins of Cunobelinus also occur fairly thickly in the 
northern part of the Atrcbatic realm, and so it is open to doubt 
whether Verica was ever able to regain the lou territories. The 
*Belgic defence’ of Calleva could therefore have been built by the 
Atrebates against the threat or actuality of Catuvellauaian aggres- 
rion, or by the Catuvellauni against either the return of the Atre¬ 
bates, or the Romans. To return to the theory expressed in the 
earlier part of this chapter, Catuvellaunian reaction to the consoli¬ 
dation of the Atrebatic realm and the growth of Calleva as iu 
northern capital would be only too likely to result in an attempt to 
restore the previous order of things; and eventually, as has been 
noticed above, Verica’s position became untenable and he was 
forced to flee to the Continent. Presumably the entire kingdom 
thereupon fell into Catuvellaunian hands. 
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REMAINS OF BELGIC CALLEVA 

Among the numerous objects in the Silchester Collection which 
can be assigned, if in many cases only provisionally, to the pre> 
Roman occupation of the site, several deserve individual mention 
here. 

The coins of Tincommius and Eppillus with a Callevan mint* 
mark - Verica docs not appear to have struck any so marked - 
have already been describe. None has been found on the site; but 
certainly m be connected with minting practice there are some 
fragments of terra-cotta moulds, which ansdysis has shown must 
have been used for the production of metal pellets.** The moulds 
took the form of flat slabs, burnt grey and hard by intense heat, 
containing rows of small pits about ^ inch across and i to ^ inch 
deep. Spectiographic examination revealed the presence of silver 
and copper as well as a trace of gold, the latter probably an im¬ 
purity. It is uncertain whether the moulds were used for different 
metals snccessively, each leaving a trace behind in the clay, or 
whether the pellets themselves were of alloyed metal. The moulds 
may have bran used for casting the blanks fram which the coins 
were made, or alternatively as a convenient way of preparing a 
coinage-alloy - so many pellets of copper to so many of silver etc. 

Several rites in Britain, notably Camulodunum, Verulamium, 
and Bagendon, the Bclgic ^ppidum near Cirencester, have produced 
rimilar mould-fragments, and there are also Continental paral¬ 
lels. ** In all cases an exclusively pre-Roman daring seems sound. 
The Silchester fragments come from the old excavations, so very 
little can be said about them. The connexion of such moulds with 
minting was amply demonstrated in the case of the Camulodunum 
discoveries. 

It is tempting to relate the moulds to the traces of silver-refining 
which have been found at Calleva, mainly in Insulae ix and xi. 
The remains conrist of cakes of slag etc. from furnaces,** and very 
rimilar remains were found at the supposed site of a British mint 
at Hengistbury Head above Christchurch Bay,** associated with 
masses of cast coins but not with the type of mould just described. 
Unfortunately, the record Kcms to show that the Silchester 
material was found in purely Roman contexts (seep. iS8). 

Just over 30 British coins have been found at Silchester, and a 
few others near by. Three, two of gold and one of silver, are of un- 
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specified type smd were discovered in the i8th century. Two more 
are of base gold, and were itnied by the Duiotriges, the tribe which 
inhabited modem Dorset There are also three bise*metal copies 
of these coins, as made at Hengistbury Head. The remainder of 
the list includes only one certain Atrebadc piece, a plated forgery 
of a gold stater, but one bronze coin is also prolMbly referable to 
the tribe. The othen include thirteen coins of the Catuvellauni 
(eight of Cunobelinus, of which four are plated forgeries, four of 
Tssciovanus, his father, and a plated silver coin of Epadccui); a 
plated forgery of a Brigantian stater, and bate coins of the Iceni 
and Trinovantes. There are abo three Gaulish coins and one or 
two others which cannot be identified.*^ 

The almost complete absence of Atrcbatic ewns is worthy of 
comment, more especially in view of what has been said about a 
Catuvellaunian invasion of the realm. The high proportion of 
Catuvellaunian bronze and forged staters in this list may, though 
not necessarily, imply annexation of the Silchester region. The 
Atrcbatic princes were slow to issue bronze money, striking dny 
silver minims instead. The extraneous bronze making up most of 
the list may therefore have been introduced as necessary small 
change, hailing mainly, as was natural, from the nearest source - 
the northern Belgic kingdom. 

British coins did not go out of use upon the establishment of the 
Roman government, for the bronze is found in asociation with 
Roman coins as late as the and century. It did in fact serve a very 
useful purpose, for in the early yean of the occupadon Roman 
small change was extremely scarce, and to meet the requirements 
of the currency it was imitated on a wide scale, particularly in the 
case of the as, a copper coin rather larger than a halfpenny. Over 
70 cojMcs - as opposed to only 3 genuine Claudian asM - have 
been found at Silchester, and British coiiu, tsuiffed perhaps at 
various fracdons of the as, would have eked out the supply. Many 
of the coins listed, therefore, may not have been inti^uced to 
Calleva undl Roman dmes, those of the iar*away Brigantes, Iceni 
and Trinovantes especially.** 

For an extensively excavated and sizeable site the total yield of 
British coins is meagre, pardcularly considering the pretumpdve 
status of the town before the Roman invasion. It it barely an 
dghth, for example, of the total found at Camulodunum in a far 
smaller area;** and this comparison, which can also be maintained 
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in the case of the imported pottery briefly disciused below, cannot 
but convey the impression that Calleva was a poor place beside the 
Catuvcllaunian capitsJ. The reason may lie in the apparent history 
of this part of the realm as elucidated by coin>finds, for after about 
the year 95 Calleva could develop only as a provincial settlement 
of the Cattrvcllauiuan hegemony, and would have lost its birth¬ 
right as an independent, metropolitan town. In the south, Selsey 
was safe from attack until the last years of Verica, and no doubt 
remained always the main capital of the kingdom, as the quantity 
of the British coins found there assures us. 

When we turn to the pottery we are on firmer ground so far as 
dating is concerned. Being fragile, it does not surrive in use as long 
as coins, and its presence on a site is a much more valuable pointer 
to occupation at a given period. The chronological value of a few 
sorts is high, that of Anetine particularly so. Arrctine is a red- 
glazed earthenware of excellent quality as regards both art and 
technique, the equivalent of our own table-china. It was mass- 
produced and exported to all parts of the Empire, and even be¬ 
yond, from manufactories at Arrezzo (Tuscany) and Pozauoli 
(Campania) as well as from lesser centres; scraps have been found 
as far away as southern India.** Between about 30 B.c. and A.D. so, 
it enjoyed a wide popularity and thereafler declined owing to 
competition from the similar, but technically superior, Samian 
ware of south Gaul. Its presence on British sites is therefore a very 
good indication of pre-Roman occupation, for practically every 
piece must have bera exported here before the Gaulish aztd other 
markets were lost. 

At Silchester, fragments of about 40 vessels have been found 
(^. Fig. 5, opposite), including some with moulded decoration, of 
which the best sue two pieces of a bowl by the potter M. Ptrgmius.** 
The mass, however, comprises vsuious forms of pisdn cups, bowls 
and platters, seventeen of which are stamped with their makers’ 
names.** The extremely prolific firm of Auius is represented by 
nine cd* these stamps, and three similar have been found in pre- 
Roman associations at Camulodunum where Ateius ssccounts for 
fifteen out of about thirty-eight l^ble Arretinc stamps. The lists 
from the two sites are roughly parallel, but that from Silchester 
includes four potters not represented at Camulodunum, Stxtus 
Atmius, Mtna Anili, luaauius and Apnnw. The first three occur at 
the German frontier-fort of Haltcm, and are assignable to about 



5 AKRBTtKI (a, 5) AND BBLgiO POTTBRY. 1 : Wheel'IXUule COT* 
don jar. 3, 4: Tirrc mgn. 6: Butt^beaker in red ware. 7: Handmade 
‘bead-rim* pot. A, B and C are potter*' »taiDp* referring to the vcaMi* 
so mailed; C is Airetxne, ATEIM; A and B are Be%ic, TAOR{?) and 
illiterate. (One-third actual size; stamps, one-half.) 
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” ?■ ^ »o ortend the testimony of the coins 

of Tmcomimus and Eppillus, and examples are lacking at the 
Sheepen oppUum at Colchester presumably only because it was not 
founded until about the year lo. 

To come iww to the ware which supplanted Arretine, in the 
mass of Sanuan from Calleva there are several south Gaulish 
pieces which belong typologically to the reign of Tiberius (14-37). 
^me years ago th^ would have been taken with the Arretine to 
mdiwte pre-wnquest trade. At Camulodunum, however, no 
south Gaul^ Sanuan was found in pre-conquest levels, and it was 
generally abundant enough on the site to suggest that very little if 
My, entered this island belbre the advent of the Romans in 43. 
StatttD^ analysis of the finds covering the period 43-61 made it 
piam that the mvaders were using two old Samian bowls - i.e. 
typologically Tiberio-Claudian - to every new one.*» It may be 
gena^ inferred from this that pre-Claudian Samian found on 
Bnush sites was old stock, unload^ on a market deprived of such 
kinds of ware since the collapse of the Arretine trade. 

A probable exception is a Silchester bowl sumped with the 
name of a very early potter who had learnt his trade with 

M ArrMne firm and who later started business on his own account 
in souA Gaul. Techni^y the vessel is far inferior to Arretine, its 
glaze being dull and friable, and it is really little more than a trial- 
piece, barely good enough to sell, produced when Vidus was mak¬ 
ing hu earUest experiments with south Gaulish days. Its tyoo- 
logical date is supported by its primitive character, and both sue- 
gest that It was m fact a ‘second* exported to an undiscriminatW 
market soon after manufacture. * 

AreeiiiK and Samian forms were extensively imitated in Belgic 
Gaul during the period 10 b.c-aj). 70, and were exported in large 
quanuties to Bn^n (Fig. 5). The main wares concerned are 

fil of « extremely 

fine, ^ ea^enivare well suited to the sharp outlines of eleeant 
mouldmgs adapted from the originals. First-quaUty Una the 
j»nunoner mrt - is a masterpiece of ceramic art: hard, smooth, 
bght-grey day. given a glossy bUck surface by the appUcation of 
bitumen; but, as demand outstripped the undeveloped methods of 
producQon, and competiuon with the south Gaulish Samian firms 

^ confined to platters, 

cups and bowls, which were extensively imiuted in Britain in 


various coane 
imports. 
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wares readily distinguiihaWc from the genuine 


■ne Gallo.Wg.c pottm al«, made a range of buttHhaped 
^en and other ^ 1 , m fine white or creamy ware. The 
beakers^ generally decorated with bands of rouletting or other 

*S!^“** «*o«gh to iwld more 
than half a gallon of liquid. They make their fii« appearance in 
the nme of Augustus (#7 >.c.-a.d. 14) and undergo a series of 
nwdifi^tions m the ^pe of their rims, a feature which permits 
chronolt^cal distinction. TTiey also were commonly copied in this 


Remains of about 140 Urn nigra and Urra rubra vesseb have been 
CEWvatcd at Silvester, as weU as numerous butt-beaken and 
other products of the GaUo-Belgic industry. Tma nigra and tma 

^ their prototypes. Many 
are illegible owing to Uliteracy on the part of the potter, or for 
other tc^ia, but those of 17 potten can be read,** among them 
^tus, Bitoohs and Boutas who also contribute to the 160 stamps 
found at Camulodunum, and arc known there in pre-Roman 
contexts. Some of the Silchester butt-beakers arc of the earliest 
(Augustan) pattern. 


As regards other clasKs of objects, there are singularly few 
which can certainly be referred to pre-Roman days. A badly- 
rusted andiron terminal in the form of a bull’s head is poor of its 
type, but perhaps has the greatest claim to consideration in the 
present connexion; for the well-known ‘Sikhester Hone’ (Fig. 1, 
p. as, probably the handle of a bronze or bronzo-bound wooden 
vessel) cannot be assigned securely to the Belgic period on grounds 
of artistic style alone. It might easily be as late as the and century, 
although it compares quite well with the chalk-cut White Horse 
of Uffington.* 


THE SILCHESTER DYKES 
The pre-Roman phase of Gallevan history cannot be fully consi¬ 
dered without passing reference to the earthworks which lie to the 
south of the settlement. There are two principal** dykes or linea r 
defences, one of which it almost certainty truncated by the Outer 
E^work in its Rampier Copse KCtor, and the other ends on the 
fringe of some marshy ground a few hundred yards to the east 
* ‘^'SUe2t<«er Hone'UoKd MS device by (iK^kSiattrEscmxioaCemBlUM. 
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Both of theae have ditches on thdr east side, and seem designed to 
hinder access from this direction westward, whence there is an easy 
and level approach to the site itself. No excavation has taken place 
upon these dykes, and in any case it would probably be unlhiitfril; 
but their topographical setting and dear tactical purpose, as well 
at the apparent truncation of one example, combine to suggest a 
date in prc>Rx>man times for their construction. Similar dykes are 
known at Camulodunum.** 

CONCLUSION 

The foregmng remarks ccmclude our survey of pre-Roman Sil- 
cheater. Much of what has been said in this chapter is necessarily 
tentative in die extreme, for to tell a coherent story at all we have 
been obliged to enfold the salient facu in a web of theory. The two 
most important facts are the appearance of coins with a Callevan 
mint-mark within a decade of the birth Christ, and the existence 
of a oncc-masiive earthwork of Belgic appearance. The extent to 
which certain relics found at Calleva and elsewhere extend or limit 
the inferences to be drawn from these facts has also been dis¬ 
cussed, and an attempt at least has been made to set Belgic 
Calkva in historical per^i^tivc as the metropolis of the northern 
extension of the Atrebatic realm, but not necessarily of the 
kingdom as a whole. 

Broadest generalities apart, we know little or nothing of the 
town itself and particularly lack any idea of its plan and houses. 
Only excavation can supply these details, and until it has done so 
we can do no better than recall the descriptions of British towns 
given by Caesar and Strabo > fenced enclosures amid the forests, 
large enough for men and beasts.** 
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The Roman Town 


The Roman invasion* of 43 was undertaken partly to increase the 
sian^ng of the Emperor Claudius (41'^) at home, partly to end 
the Catuvellaunian supremacy in Britain, which held dangen for 
Gaul, partly for the i^e of the mineral and other wealth, and 
partly perhaps (a poor fourth in the list) in response to the pleas of 
the exiled Verica. Moreover, disturbances following the death of 
Cunobelinus encouraged the exercise of rights coi^erred by the 
Caesarian conquest of 54 b.o. The first objective was Camulo' 
dunum, the surrender of which was received by the Emperor him¬ 
self. Thereafter, the army split up and the task of subduing south¬ 
ern Britain was allotted to the II Legion Augusta, under the 
command of the future (a.d. 69*79) Emperor Vespanan (Fig. 7, 
p. 66). His biographer informs us that he fought thirty battle^ 
stormed over twenty 9ppi4a, occupied the Isle of Wight, and con¬ 
quered two excee^ngly powerful tribes.* 

It is unlikely that the Atrebates were one of these: their territory 
could be overrun in the name of liberatUm from alien rule, and 
‘Callcva CatuvellauDorum* (if our interpretation of the pre- 
Roman history of the town is oMTcct) be returned to its former 
masten. But whether Calleva was one of (he 30 oppida, we do not 
know. By the end of 44 or 45 it was certainly under Roman con¬ 
trol - direct at first, and later possbly through the new 'all/ King 
Gogidubnus who reigned over the shadow of an independent 
kingdom from Pfoviomagiu ('New Town' - Quebester) in Sussex.* 
Verica’s return seems doubtful. 

By the end of the century, the death of Gogidubnus had brought 
any monarchic phase to a close, and ordinary native self- 
government on the Roman pattern (p. too) had bem introduced. 

In the guise of conquest came the Roman Peace, under which 
capital could, for the first time, be expended on building, agri¬ 
culture, industry, and general development: previously it was 
safely spent only on chattels. Cunobelinus, paranunmt king of 
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Britain, can have dwelt in nothing better than a thack; but the 
minor tribal noubles of Calleva possessed comfortable, well-built 
houses and even the humblest site - to assess the matter on the low¬ 
est scale - produces manufactured goods, British and imported, in 
quantities never met in earlier times. As a province of the Empire, 
Britain became part of an organization which stretched from Scot¬ 
land to the Euphrates and from Germany to the Sahara - 
a,ooo,ooo square nules where men lived under one government 
and one legal system, and where national feeling and pride of 
race went almost unregarded. When therefore we refer to the 
inhabitants of Britain in Roman times as Romans, we pay them a 
compliment which they studied to earn and came to consider their 
due, and which was officially recognized in ais by the umveital 
extension of the Roman citizenship. 

The Gallevans built in Roman fashion, tised the Imperial coin¬ 
age, wrote Latin some may have spoken it, which is not the same 
tffing* - and some may have worn Roman dress and worshipped 
Roman gods. Last, and very imponartt, the magistrates who dis¬ 
pensed Roman justice in the Basilica were Atrebatic, British and 
not Roman by birth. True Romans must always have been very 
few cither at Calleva or in Britain generally, and certainly did not 
outnumber the other foreigners who came ^ way of trade or of the 
army to settle in the island. 

The natural and chosen instrument of civilization was the 
town: Mediterranean life was founded upon it. Here, however, 
towzu had scarcely existed in recognizable form, so when the early 
Roman governors undertook the tramformation of the British 
scene, it was something almost entirely novel which they were 
striving to create - sometliing, moreover, which had to come to 
terms with the agricultural basis of the economy. The resultant 
compromise is well shown by a town like Calleva, which was never 
closely built up in Mediterranean fashion and never wholly lost 
the open character of an early British oppidum. The attempt to con¬ 
struct a town barely succeeded even on the 100-acre scale of later 
Roman times. The economic potentislities of the site were either 
hopelessly overatimated or, as is more probable, ignored. If we 
could see Calleva in its prime, we should see nothing much more 
than a loose-knit village with farms, big houses, cottages, shops, 
hall, and places of woi^ip and amusement, set amid gardens and 
paddocks - nothing which we should call a town, much less a city. 
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e r ti et^s [.ptr U i n't 



tctie^ MI. 


6 BXAMrtu or roman handwritino, scrfttched on tils before 
ihey were fired. A: PatUam - a remark about a girl B; a date (» 

temberafith). C; Devek^>edcimivehand-a writingle*en?-iliowiag 

five pereonal nama and a tag from Virgjl'i AntiA, Book II, line t, 
‘CMihawra omfwr (mtatiqui era tembmiY (‘AU lell lilent and steadlast held 
their gaze’.) 

M ■ 
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The tenn ‘cit/ it not indefensible in this context, for in late Roman 
times any walled town was a *einta^ {Pauly*Wissowa, R*aiUxUa>n, 
Suppl. I, p. sot) and that is where our word comes but its 
English connotation renders it unsuitable in connexion with 
Calleva, and in this book it is not used. 



7 Vespasian (69-79), Conunander of the and Legion 
Augusta, A 4 >. 45-44 (from a AtponJius found at Silchester). 


THE OLD TOWN: 45-iao 

The evidence which can be assembled r^arding the Romantza* 
tion of the town shows how gradual, bow almost tentative, the 
process was. But this is to anticipate. 0 \ir story depends partly on 
factual archaeologicsd evidence, and partly on deductions from the 
old excavations which can ofrra be interpreted with profit in the 
light of information recovered since, particularly during the 1938 
and 1939 operations under Mrs Cotton.* T^ aspect of our 
material nee^ perhaps, a little clarification. 

At first sight it teems a forlorn task to distinguish between early 
buildings and late on the basis of the 1908 plan - a psdimpsest of 
four centuries of undated alteration and erasure; but it must be 
attempted, for this plan epitomizes our widest knowledge. Fortun* 
ately there it a key: the street-system, imposed over a liuge suea of 
the town, the clear product of a tingle plan well executed, and 
with few additiora. Moreover, one of the most useful of Mrs 
Cotton’s results was the dating of the street-plan to some period 
within the end of the itt and the early and century. The lowest 
permissible date emerges from excavatiorts on Street xxvi-xxn,* 
which passed over the ruitu of an early hut containing a copper 

* W« do DM kaiow wfaM ibe itreeu were calkd. utd they are bere reCetred to by the 
iaiulae wbkb they iklct (a) on the Nortb, foe Wc«t-Eaft atreeU, asd (S) oa tbe W«M, 
for Nettb-Soutb Mreol*. 
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ai* of Domitian (81-96) and a ‘trumpet’ brooch (rf. Fig. 17, 
p. 113) of early 2ad*ccntuTy date, as well as early 9 nd«ntury 
pottery, in iu floors. This street cannot therefore Im earlier than 
these objects. The upper limit is supplied by the inner Roman 
defences (p. 74). As a whole, the stiMt-plsm is obviously earlier 
than the Wall and the gravel bank-and-ditch which preceded it 
on the same line: the plan shows how awkwardly these encircle the 
built'Up area of the town, and in the northern half the defences 
actually truncate several streets. The underlying bank mentioned 
supplies all the dating-evidence we require at the moment; it con¬ 
tained Antonine pottery and a ‘Britannia’ ar of Antonius Pius 
(138-161) and cannot have been built before about 160 at the 
earliest, and perhaps not until the end of the century. 

The most important building at Calieva has a decided bearing 
on the date of die street-plan and helps to narrow the period of its 
construction. This is the Forum-Basilica, and it lies at an angle to 
the streets, enough to suggest that it belongs to a different phase 
of the Romanization programme. Architectural details (p. 94) 
and a humble scrap of Samian from its foundations’ combine to 
show that the Forum-Barilica was not in being much, if at all, 
before the end of the ist century; while, had it been built after the 
street-plan, it would have been constructed in strict conformity 
with it. Some gap of years seems indicated between the two, and it 
is tempting to assign the streets to some time after isi, when 
Hadrian (117-138) came to Britain and ‘put many affairs to 
rights’ there. This was the period when the Forum of Vinenum 
(Wroxeter) was dedicated. 

The plan shows that the Forum-Basilica was not the only build¬ 
ing lying at variance to the alignment of the streets. About forty 
others, including the Public Baths (p. 101) and houses oc, 3 and 
xxm, 3,* are truncated or otherwise affected by thdr paaage and 
are therefore of an earlier date. About sixty more also lie at an 
angle to the grid, and most of them may belong to the Old Town. 
It would be rash to press the criterion of alignment too far in de¬ 
fault of supporting evidence. What seems a safe asumption is that 
most buiWngs which conform arc contemporary with the streets 
or later. Here again, a rigid application of the alignment test b 

* HouM ue hncelbrth cuoud by Inaub tAd Number fellmnaf ibe dnSaobne 
repor« iS9»-i909wjibout further •ddition; tdodu'sK denoted by the sddltl«a«> 
a, thiu 01, as b !««■»»* n, Block 3. 
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unwiK; but it is not likcty that cxcq>tions would be numerous 
enough to alter the general pictiue, which is all that our yardstick 
permits us to discern. With Imr confidence we may strip away the 
street'plan and conforming buildings as the uppermost layer of the 
palimpsest, leaving the Old Town, the first Roman centmy of 
Calleva, exposed to view. 

About the time of the conquest, Calleva consisted of roughly 
ninety acres of ground enclosed by the massive bank and ditch of 
the *Belgic defence’, within which there were probably scattered 
huts and little more. The defence was now of course ofcmlete, and 
it was not long before its obliteration was put in hand - the Claud* 
ian filling of about 50 has already been mentioned.* Nevertheless, 
it was a considerable task to level the esuthwork, and it is clear 
from both the 1954 and 1955 cuttings that little headway was 
made until the early and century when (probably under the 
impetus of the New Town Plan, as it has been aptly called by Lady 
Fox) heavy infilling began. Thus throughout the ist century, the 
formative period of Roman Britain, the defence remained a very 
great barrier, and the road-engincers in particular made use of the 
pre-existing causeways at the entrances. More is said on this point 
in Qiaptcr 9 (p. 300): but it was established in 1956 that the road 
westward fiom Calleva was laid out from the west entrance of the 
ficlgic work, and although the indications at the north entrance 
are obscure, the same is likely to be true for the north road. On 
east and south, considerations of terrain made it impracticable to 
lay direct lines of road to the other entrances; the same applies to 
the south-west (Old Sarum) road, but this also crosses the defence 
by a special caiueway, probably a later short-cut 

Mrs Cotton's excavations behind the north wall disclosed 
Romanized occupation and primitive huts dating from 45-65. 
The area concerned lies outside the 'Belgic defence’; within, par¬ 
ticularly towards the centre of the old ofipidum, occupation was 
probably dense: at least, there are large quantitia of early Roman 
and Romanized pottery to be accotmt^ for, and early timber 
buildings have been traced in the Forum neighbourhood (p. 135). 
For the remainder of the identifiable houses of the Old Town we 
have only to turn to those affected by the passage of the streets. 
Except perhaps in the simplest, a rectangular plan was general; 
the most primitive had wooden uprights set directly into the 
ground, a clay or gravel floor, and a thatched roof; a more evolved 
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form contemporary wth it had uprights slotted into ileeper- 
bcams and often a roof of dies. The latest Old Town development 
was the frame-house on flint ilecpcr-walls, and most of our forty 
belong to this type. A more detailed discussion of the plans and 
constructional details is to be found in Chapter 6. 

The most important public buildings were erected during this 
esu^ly period. The Forum-Basilica has already been mendoned, 
and the second to demand attention is the Public Baths building in 
liuula Rxxin (p. lot), lying in bw, marshy ground near the 
‘Belgic defence', for the sake of the copious water-supplia and easy 
drainage to be found there. The building lies 9° away from the 
street-alignment, and as first built possessed an impresive 65-ibot 
portico with eight Tuscan columtu of Bath stone. When Street 
xx-xxxn was marked out, it was discovered that this pordco pro¬ 
jected about five feet into the roadway and it was demolished, the 
stumps of its columns being buried under 18 inches of road-metal 
(Pi. 7, p. 48). The roads were new, the Baths were old; had it 
been o^erwise, some means of preserving their ia^e would have 
been sought. The date of the original Baths building is unknown, 
but a tile from the cess-pool stamped with the name and titles of 
Nero ( 54 *^) conceivably refer us to it.^ If so, the Baths 
were the earliest large Romanized building in Calleva, indeed one 
of the earliest in Britain. Perhaps part of the sum of 10,000,000 
sesterces (say ;Ci35,ooo) which the Emperor’s tutor Seneca in¬ 
vested in Briti^ loans went into it.^' But this is all guesswork, and 
the direct relevance of the tile is imcertain. 

Three or four temples (p. 119/.) were almost certainly built at 
this early period. The two in Insula xxx and another in Insula 
XXXV lie askew to the street-grid. That in Insula vn may also be of 
similar date, since a coin of Vesparian was found in one of its walk; 
but on the whole this is unlikely. 

The imposition of a regular street-system presupposes that such 
streets as already esusted were hopeleely irregular. This is fully 
borne out by the haphazard udng of the early buildings and 
especially by DC, 3, which was truncated by the main east-west 
street and at one time had projected tome way across the direct 
line between the east and west entrances of the 'Belgic defence* to 
which the street-alignment was tiect Some buildings, cspeciaJly in 
the south-east part of the town, were admittecUy constructed 
roughly parallel with the Batl» - three of the four temples quoted 
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are cases in point •> and there may have been some kind of planned 
‘suburb’ in this quarter beyond the ‘Bclgic defence’ and extending 
inside it. The siting of the remaining buildings on xx-xxxn, how¬ 
ever, discourages this suggestion; although xxxn, 3 is on a similar 
alignment to the Baths, the intermediate building xxxn, 1 lies at 
an angle to both. 

It is in fact questionable whether many built streets existed be¬ 
fore the adoption of the grid we know today, and a haphazard, 
irregidar layout would not have encouraged their appearance even 
if it had been possible to connect all the various early buildings by 
streets. The main east-west street - the Roman road, in effect - 
was no doubt metalled, but as we have seen, there was at least one 
kink even in this, at ix, 3. The truth of the matter is that the 
natural gravel sutface, like that of Silchester Common today, was 
hard and well ezK>ugh drained for light traffic. As far as we know, 
no line of street was ever laid to the Amphitheatre Gate (p. 87) 
although the convergence of traffic there made metalling and sub- 
Kquent remetalling necessary,^* as at an ordinary field-gate today. 

MID-ROMAN CALLEVA - 
THE STREETS AND THE OUTER EARTHWORK 
(THE FIRST ROMAN DEFENCE) 

With the adoption of a regular street-system and the alteration or 
replacement of many earlier buildings, we reach the second (and 
full) stage of the Romanization of Callcva which, as a mark of its 
success, may have culminated in an improvement in the legal 
stami of the town (p. 76). The following i^ptcn of this book are 
mostly devoted to the various aspects of life during this period and 
later, so that our present remarks may be almost confined to 
formal history. 

What were the streets like? To begin with, they were laid over a 
much wider area than that enclosed by the Wall. The intenection 
of two (x-xvm and xxvi-xxo) has been traced beyond the Wall on 
the north-west, and their continuations have been followed to the 
Outer Earthwork, the first certainly Roman defence. As aerial 
photographs show, the main street, xm-xxx, also projects on the 
west and runs as far as the Outer Earthwork; the Roman road leaves 
it at the entrance of the 'Belgic defence’. O^er streets in the north¬ 
ern half of the town obviously also projected; but in the southern 
half the plan teems more complete. 
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M^'crfield thought that the great $q\»are bounded by Insulae x, 
XXI, XXXV, and xix marked the limiu of the original grid,” and the 
irregularity of certain itreeu to the east of the area seemed to 
support this idea. It is now known, however, that these streets were 
wrongly planned; aerial survey has shown that they are quite 
regular, and the correct line is shown for the first time on the 
town-plan used in this book (see folder). Nevertheless, the idea 
seems basically attractive, and a new 'Haverfield square' might 
be formed by Insulae xn, xxn, xxxv, and xxx. The streets to the 
east and south of this seem incomplete - vi-xxxi is certainly badly 
aligned, though early** - and the watward continuation ofxxvj- 
xxn beyond the intersection mentioned is well off the true align¬ 
ment. 

The streets themselves vary in width from less than 3o feet (for 
miiK>r streets) to about 35 feet in the case of the two main thor¬ 
oughfares xm-xxx and xxiv-vni. The streets received scant 
attention in the old days, and were mostly found only in order to 
obtain a safe dumping-ground for spoil. As to th^ structure, 
therefore, our information is not very extenave. Street xxn-xxxv, 
opened in 1955, was about a foot thick, made of several layers of 
gravel make-up, its sui&ce extremely hard and compacted > the 
workmen compared its excavation with digging through the Bath 
Road at Newbury. The surface of the street was ^t, with a 
marked camber at the sides, and a central hollow was all that re¬ 
mained of a drain to carry storm water and no doubt household 
slops. It would have been timber-lined at one time. Another drain 
runs down Street vi-xxxi.” It was about three feet wide, six to 
twelve inches deep, and took Che storm-water drainage of the 
Forum. Good aerial photographs often reveal many others - thin, 
dark lines where moisture briefly remains in the centre of the 
parched bands of com above the streets. 

The Outer Earthwork encloses about 830 acra (Fig. 4, p. 53). In 
Rampier Copse, to the south-west of the walled town, its tute of 
preservation is sutonislung. The ditch is 40 feet wide and 10 feet 
deep, with a small counterscarp bank in places, and the rampart - 
the RampitT - it 30 feet broad 30 feet high. The total election 
was the^ore in excess of 30 feet.” 

The ditch is quite unlike that of the ‘Bcigic defence’: it is steep 
and V-shaped, with only a small flat bottom. Its sides have been 
chamfered off. The upcast forms the nucleus of the bank, which was 
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made up to the nccetsajry height by material scooped from the sur¬ 
face within the enclosure. This double structure can be seen to 
good advantage where Wall Lane cuts through the Earthwork on 
the north-west side of Calleva. Shallow quarry-scoops can be seen 
in Rampicr Copse. 

As completed, the Earthwork possessed a flint revetment on its 
outer side, and traces of this have been found in every section 
opened. In Rampier Copse there was also a clay-and-wattle 
revetment where the builders found a strong spring of water. 

The planning of the Earthwork is interesting (Fig. 4). 
Except on the south, the 4,ooo-yard circuit was laid out in a series 
of straight lengths like the 'Bcigic defence' and the later Wall. On 
the north-east, a bold sweep along the brow of the slope takes the 
line from its north entrance to a comer just beyond the Amphi¬ 
theatre, where a southerly sdignment begiiu and runs as for as The 
Beeches, a small coppice about soo yards east of the Town Wall 
where Col. Karslakc identified the ^rthwork many years ago.** 
It then turns south-west and west to its south entrance, clinging 
all the time to the most advantageous course across the brow of the 
eastern slopes. From Church Lane to Rampier Copse there is a 
pronounced re-entrant owing to marshy ground, avoided also by 
the SUchester-Winchester road. In Rampier Copse the direct line 
is resumed, but the Earthwork again bends inward a little farther 
on. Its course thence for some distance northward was obscure 
until 1956, when a trench opened for another purpose encountered 
the filled ditch on the west side of the top of a small wet valley run¬ 
ning south-east, avoided by the Silchester-Old Sarum road. This 
is on another alignment, and it is now known that the Earthwork 
bends inward at Rampier Copse to crou this valley at a suitably 
high level. In view of the other re-entrant on the south, this course 
is curious; but it pennits a clear sweep up to Wall Lane, whence 
a shcMl length completes the circuit. 

None of the entrances has been excavated and much work needs 
to be done on the Earthwork generally before its problems are 
solved. One thingiscertain-a Roman date; and from the 1939 evi¬ 
dence for its build, on analogies from elsewhere, a post-Bou^ccan 
date of Aj>. 61-5 was preferred to that of the Claudto-Neronian 
period of 45-65, though it was not thought to be much later. It 
was, however, noted that the latest level for its construction was 
not clear and that the evidence was quite insufficient to disprove 
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such a later date.“ The ‘Bclpc defence’, however, hai a great bear* 
ing on the date of the Earthwork, which may not have been built 
until the 2iid century, when the streets had been laid out. Firstly, 
the ‘Belgic defence’ was not obliterated by 6t, nor indeed until 
half a century later, and could therefore have been refurbished if 
necessary. The amount of ground which it enclosed was quite 
sufficient for the needs of those days. Secondly, the street-plan 
is obviously aligned upon the two main streets coincident with the 
four 'Belgic' entrance*. Now, had there been a street-plan before 
the Earthwork was constructed, several anomalk* would not have 
appeared - the angular extremity of the main street xm-xxx 
be^nd the ‘Belgic’ entrance on the east, the similar angular exten¬ 
sion of xxiv-vm on the south, and the curious state of affairs on 
the west, where the Roman road leaves the Belgic entrance at an 
angle but Street xnz-xxx carries straight on to a dead end against 
the bank of the Earthwork. Moreover, it seems reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that the ‘Belgic defence' would have been systematically oblit¬ 
erated upon the construction or planning of a larger defence, 
whereas this did not in fact occur until roughly the time when the 
streets were laid out. 

There is something very grand in the two-mile sweep of the 
Outer Earthwork which accords much better with the ideas of 
Hadrian’s day than with those of the time of Nero. The suggestion 
needs corroboration; but in any case, within a generation or two 
the Outer Earthwork was seen to enclose too much ground and it 
was abandoned. 

THE OUTER EARTHWORK ‘ANNEXE’ 

Another enclosure appears on the aerial photographs west of the 
Outer Earthwork, and an entrance through it is virible a short dis¬ 
tance to the south of the Silchestcr-Bpeen Roman road. The enclo¬ 
sure was examined in 1956 in the hope that it would prove to be 
Belgic, since the Roman road ignored the entrance and appeared 
to cross the ditch on a broad causeway of its own. The danger of 
theorizing on the basis of aerial photographs was, however, swiftly 
exemplified by the discovery that the earthwork was interrupted 
for the passage of the road and was itself therefore Roman. It soon 
became clear that the only reason why the road ignored the 
entrance was because this was of later construction — made, it 
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seems, for convenience of access to a large gravel-pit just beyond, 
the site of which can sdll be seen today. The ditch was already 
half-filled and the defence - if defence it was - obsolete at the time. 

The ‘annexe’ is triangular. Its eastern side is formed by the 
straight north-south run of the Outer Earthwork acroas the neck of 
the Silchater promontory, and the other sides by prolonging the 
Rampier Copse and Wall Lane alignments of the Outer Earth¬ 
work. These lines meet in a wide, rounded right-angled comer. 
The rimplidty of plan is not unimpressive. The bank was all 
pushed iMck into the ditch by about a.d. aoo or else has been 
ploughed off in recent centuries, and the orUy superficial indica¬ 
tion of the enclostire is the long, straight hollow ofits ditch near the 
jutKtion of the Silchester-Reatiing road and Wall Lane. The ditch 
is about 30 feet wide and 7 feet deep, V-shaped like that of the 
Outer Earthwork, but of course smaller. The very wet digging- 
season of 1956 made it difficult to obtain any posidve evidence of 
the date of construction. At present we do not know whether it is 
wholly external to the Outer Earthwork or preserves a line origin¬ 
ally planned for the Earthwork on the west, abandoned because of 
the excessive area enclosed. The ‘annexe’ ditch could have bad 
only a military purpose, but a military annexe does not seem to be 
readily explainable. on the other hand, the present western 
sector of the Outer Eauthwork represents its builders’ second 
thoughts, the curious riting of the Earthwork on the west, noticed 
above, is more understandable. It is, however, reasonably certain 
that the Wall Lane sector of the Earthwork would not show an 
inward bend away fit>m the ‘annexe* line if this had existed for any 
length oftiine.*** 

THE SECOND ROMAN DEFENCE 

The grandiose Callevan street-plan was never fully built up, and 
apart from ribbon development along the Silchester-Speen road 
and probably elsewhere, most of the town was included within a 
circle of 300 yards’ radius centring upon the Forum. By the last 
lew decades of the snd century it became apparent that the town 
was unlikely to expand further and, as the Outer Earthwork lay 

* SiBM thii nmcten, il bM btoi tuneiMl liM an orifUMl Outer Euthwerk ob- 
bodyuf the ‘• bbcm ’ nay DM have been a but a ktaidtn of the loWD-aiea. Soil- 

•aaiffc* w ta rn ia e d by Dr W. Oeravnll alio ntgcM that Uw Earthwork ii oT two 
diMuKt period! oT build. 
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far beyond this limit, the question arose of construedng a new 
defence closer to the built-up portion of the town. The first form 
which it took was a bank and ditch rather difierent in pattern 
from the Outer Earthwork. The bank was much wider — about 45 
feet - but only 8 feet high, no doubt with a substantial palisade on 
top. The ditch was aa feet wide and 7 feet deep, of broad V-ihapcd 
section with no flat bottom. The gravel spoil from this was 
dumped about 40 feet behind the line of the ditch to form a nucle¬ 
us for a setting^ut bank aflerwardi made up to the required sixe 
by the addition of material from elsewhere. As mentioned above, 
this defence entirely underiia the Wall, which in fact is best under¬ 
stood as a kind of revetment to it. Although scientifically e sca - 
vated only on the north, its ditch has been found in several places 
on the west** and some rough foundations on one side of the South 
Gate probably mark the site of one of its entrances.** It cannot 
have been built before about 160 and may be somewhat later. 
Several towns appear to have been provided with walls at the end 
of the 2nd century, perhaps under the orders of Clodius Albinus 
(Governor I9i?-i97), who assumed the imperial power in 193 and 
called upon the garrison of Britain to fiurther his claim on the 
Continent against Septimius Severus (193-211.)** 

THE TOWN WALL 
(THE THIRD ROMAN DEFENCE) 

The ditch of the defence just described proved to have a clay fill¬ 
ing, under which very little accumulation of silt was found: evi¬ 
dently but a short period elapsed before the defence was replaced 
by the Wall we know today. Archaeologically, this period is 
represented by coarse pottery from the wall-trench, mostly of 2nd- 
to 5rd-ccntury date, including a piece of Samian vmtaritm which 
mutt be later than about 180. In the old excavations a very slightly 
worn iauam of Severus, struck between 194 and 195, was found 
almost certainly in the wall-trench and would bring the date of 
construction down to about 200 at earliest. Some fragments of 
imported Rhenish ware support thu date. 

The Wall is described in the neiu chapter.** It is possible to view 
both it and the underlying bank as two phases of a single plan to 
provide Calleva with satisfactory defences. The first step was to 
construct a defensible ettcnnU, a pressing necessity; the second, to 
replace it at leisure with permaitent and up-to-date fortifications. 
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The nucle\is of the older bank lies so far from the ditch that it 
might almost be suggested that a berm (later fotmd to be too 
narrow] was planned from the first, to accommodate the thickness 
of the Wall. 


LATE ROMAN SILCHESTER 
fVar Ca//M a Mmuipium ? 

So far in this chapter we have been sheltering in the lee of modern 
cxcavation*reiultB and the reader will have taken note of the in¬ 
triguing possibilities which they suggest. To complete our story 
we must embark on a much more perilous and uncharted passage 
through the remaining Roman centuries and beyond, where cer¬ 
tainties are few and difficulties many. Before proceeding, however, 
the statm of Calleva may be considered in the light of a suggestion 
made by Professor Eric Birley, to whom the writer is indebted for 
permission to include it in this book. It has been stated that 
Calleva was the 'cantonal’ capital of the Atrebates, but strictly 
speaking it bad no legal pre-enunence above any other settlements 
in the tribal area. It was, to use technical language, merely a neus 
of the civitat. But whetlier it always remained in this con^don is 
open to doubt, and the three inscriptions found at the temple in 
Insula XXXV (p. 121)** suggest that it did not. They name a 
eolUgiam psrr/rtwrum Cs/Zrads umsisUntium <■ cMtg^am patgrixanm 
e{mtetu) C{alU 9 «nsitm) (or the like) and this second form implies 
that Calleva was a riritar in its own right by the early 3rd century, 
when these inscripdons (to judge by their lettering) were set up: 
the point is that there is apparent reference to a emtas CalUvtnjium 
and not Atrtbabm, \riiich would otherwise have been expected. 
The Firoeon'wn (Wroxetcr) Forum, for example, is dedicated by 
the civiias Conumorun, and a pedestal at Vtnia (Caerwent) by the 
einias SiUmtm - i.e. by the corporate action of the tribes, and not by 
the corporate action of the inhabitants of cither town. 

CalUve and Uu 'British En^n* <(f Carausius 
The main event in the grd-century history of Britain was the 
setting-up of sm independent imptrium, based in Britain, by the ex- 
admiral of the Channel Fleet, Carausius (287-293), a nadve of the 
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Low Countria (Fig. 8). The history of hU reign ii given elsewhere, 
End need not be repeated; but it is important to realize that 
Carauiius, like any other Roman usurper {and there were many 
about his time) bad no idea of setting up an independent state out¬ 
side the Empire, although he obtained it /aeia recognition from 
‘his brothen' l^ocledan and Maximian, the continental co- 
cmpwrs » He sought the control of a large part, if not all, of the 
Empire, and to this end began to suborn the garrison of the Rhine 
frontier by issuing coins in honour of the component legions. Some 
of these little propaganda-pieces have been found at Silchester.** 
But in 293 he was murdered, and the Roman government quickly 
saw its chance to recover (he island from his successor AUectus. 
Preparations were entrusted to one of the two junior emperon 
Constandus I (293-306), father of Constantine the Great, and in 
296 the invading Beets set sail. There were to be two simultaneous 
attacks*^ - Constandus was to land in Kent and march to London, 
and AUectus awaited him (as far as can be seen) at this obvious 
point; a second outflanking movement, led by A^epiodotus, was 
to land in the Solent and thus neutralize the nav>*-base at C&bu- 
entum (Bittcme). Constandus seems however to have been pre¬ 
vented from landing, and the weight of the campaign fell on his 
lieutenant. AUectus rushed to meet him, and a deciatve battle was 
fought - probably in the hiUy country of the Berkshirc-Hamp- 
shirc-Surrey borders - in which AUectus was defeated. The recov¬ 
ery of the province was celebrated by the issue of a large gold 
medallion portraying Constandus’s ultimate entry into London.** 
Two large coin-hoards at Grondall and Blackmoor near the line 
of the newly-found Chichcster-Silchcster road (as weU as a third 
at Bittcme) have been connected with the campaign - in fact the 
Blackmoor board of over 29,000 aoUnutuai was for some years 
wrongly regarded as the pay-chest of the British army - and were 
probably hidden by the inhabitants of the threatened region.** 
Two hoards found at Silchester include no coins later than 
Caraxisius and so were deposited on an earUer occason, no doubt 
during disturbances following his murder.** 

The effect of the campaign upon Calleva was probably disas¬ 
trous. It was the nearest large town, and was open to sack either by 
remnants of Allectus’s force (mainly, we are told, Frankish mercen¬ 
aries who would have had scant respect for a British town) or by 
the victorious Roman army. Joyce cherished a romantic theory 
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that the famous bronze eagle which he discovered in the Basilica 
was the emblem of a legionary standard of the British army, the 
relic of a last stand against the troops of Ascicpiodotus, intention¬ 
ally hidden;** but as will be explaiMd in Chapter 4 this is unfor¬ 
tunately not the case. Nevertheless, the building its^bean every 
sign of pillage and partisd destruction by fire: two distinct layers 
of burning were observed in some of the rooms, one of which may 
belong to this time;** and of its adornments, both the statue of the 
guardian deity and the eagle show traces of wanton damage sub¬ 
sequently repaired (p. 98}. Although the event indicated by these 
friiipnenu of evidence is not formally dated, the rebuilding was in 
an inferior style and an arcade - a common 4th-century feature - 
seems to have replaced the lofty colonnade of the original 
building (p. 96). 



8 Csraisiius (387-393) from an aurtiu found at Silchester. (It passed 
into private hands and was sold for a record price of one five 

hundred pounds, in London.) 

4 TH-CENTURY NOTES 

Partly owing to the influence of Professor Rostovtzeff (whose 
Socicl and Ecwetm HiOary of Uu Romm Empirt, published in 1926, 
was inevitably coloured by the author’s imdcrstanding of the 
Bolshevik Revolution) it was believed for many years that Roman- 
British towns were in a state of decay by the 4th century, from 
which they never recovered, and whii^ an ardiicial ‘rensdsaance* 
stimulated by Constantiiu I did little to repair. This condition was 
ascribed mainly to the enormous taxation in money and kind 
levied lor the maintenance of armies continually engaged in rebel¬ 
lion, r^Fcssion, or external war. The town councillors (decurions 
or atriaUs, p. loi) were responsible for rendering the exact 
sunounts demanded but, although their burden was unbearably 
heavy, it is now realized that RostovtzefTs picture is blacker than 
the available evidence allows. What really seems to have happened 
it a redirection of life away from the decay of institutions which 
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had fonncrly bean encouraged as the pride of every municipality, 
towards a more realistically based economy. Britain was a reserv* 
oir of men and materials, and so long as its inhabitants continued 
to supply them the rigid and autocratic central government little 
cared how. The vi^r of life remained - the thousands upon 
thousands of late coins from the soil of all the British towns prove 
it •> but much of what the towns stood for had indeed already gone. 

At Calleva there arc indications that corporate life was by no 
means dead in this period. The reconstruction of the Forum may 
be regarded as part of the Ck>nttantian renaissance; but a dated 
alteration in the Public Baths (p. 108} may be up to half a century 
later than this. Moreover, if Hope is right in his general grouping 
of the alteratioru to this building, there were others still to come, 
which must be placed within the last few decades of Roman 
Britain. 

The time was nevertheless one of increasing disturbance and 
weakening central rule. Of seven coin-hoards found at Silchcster, 
four were deporited in the 4th century;" likewise two great hoards 
of smith's st^** which even more pointedly emphasize the gen¬ 
eral insecurity o£ the times, however great the pains of the central 
government to belittle it through the medium of the coinage. Such 
I^ends as Virius ExercUm (The Valour of the Army), Ftl Tmp 
Rtparado (Restoration of Happy Tima), Gloria Mooi Satadi (Glory 
of the New Age) or, simply, Vietoria Auggg (Victory of the Three 
Emperors) deceived as successfully as modem propaganda. Yet, 
dapite a shocking history of Pictish and piraticsJ raids in the 
second half of the century, life contrived somehow to flourish, and 
the fact illustrata its resilience to such presrura; but it was the 
resilience of ordinary people and not of government, as the several 
usurpations of this period show. The most important of the 
usurpers >vai Magnus Maximus (383-38B) - Maxen Wledig of 
Webh legend - who repeated the exploits of Albinut and Caraui- 
ius, and fell, and with him the Wall of Hadrian which was never 
repaired again. Another is unknown to written history; he boasted 
the name of Caratisius, and one of his omns - one of very few 
known specimens - has been found at Silchater. It is crudely 
made and stamped over an earlier coin. The extent of the power 
wielded by ‘Carausius 11 ’ is unknown; but he reigned in the 
middle of the century, about the tinM of Magnentius's revolt in 
Gaul (350-353).“ 
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THE END OF ROMAN CALLEVA 

Continued occupation of the town U marked by mattes of late 
coins - some of the latest struck in the Gallic mints, and mostly 
worn - far beyond the end of the 4th century. Over 680 coins of 
the House of Theodosius etc. (379-395+)**. including gold of 
ArcatUui and Honorius, and silver (?) of the last British usurper 
Constantine III (407-411),** have been listed amongst the 12,500 
coins from Calleva preserved at Reading Museum or at Stratfield 
Saye House, or else recorded in the literature and now lost. This is 
a very high proportion, and several cut*down silver siiiqiuu, a 
tr«HUflj>wetght,** and numerous liny copies of coins issued by 
rulers from the time of Conataniius II (about 350) onwards or of 
the ever-popular earlier ‘radiate’ types have to be added to it. 
Some of these copies - mtiiwiifiijni - are only 5 to 8 mm. across. 

This weighty c(^>evidcnc« is further borne out by other finds 
from the soil of Calleva. There is plenty of late Roman pottery,•• 
some vessels being dateablc to about 400; there is also some glass, 
including two beaker-fragments precisely parallelled by a 5th- 
century find in the Saaon cemetery at High Down in Sussex,** and 
several ugly polychrome beads of a type common in Saxon and 
Frankish graves. 

A small quantity of bronze trinkets, mainly buckles and buckle- 
plates (Fig. 9, p. 82), of the latest Gallo-Roman style forms one 
of the most ^tinctive classes of material to be mentioned in the 
present context.*^ Not only are objects of this sort frequently found 
in cemeteries such as Vermand, in use as late as 400, but they also 
occur in the earliest Saxon cemetcria in Britain - those of the 
Upper Thames Valley, for example. Indeed, there is no reason 
why a last coin, of the Byzantine Emperor Justin I (518-537) or 
Justinian (527-565),** may not indicate the survival of life at 
Calleva until the clo^g years of the 6th century. Goins of this sort 
have been found all over southern England and Wales, and 
although the circumstances of their finding are often obecxire (this 
applies to the Silchester coin) there are thirteen at the Roman 
town of Gaerwent; and there is contemporary pottery on several 
sites in Cornwall and Wales to show that some link, however tenu- 
om, remuned between the Mediterranean and the remnant of un- 
conquered Britain far Into the Dark Ages, perhaps throughout. 

The most famous relic of 5th-century Calleva is however the 
Ogham Stone - the stump of a Roman pillar inscribed in Ogham 






] I Mouic p*vemeni in a 
houK underlying House 2, 
Ins. XIX. The floriated scroll 
is more delicate than it usual 
in British nkoaaics, and the 
SmiUx spray is unujuc. 'lltc 
central compartmenu Tonn. 
erly held figure^ubjecu, but 
only traces survive, 'llie 
mosaic may lie 3rd century. 


10 Restoratioo'drawing 
(by G. E. Fox) of the type of 
Corinthian capital used in 
the Basilica. VNTicn com* 
plete, the columns stood 
about 27 feel high 


















12 The'CallcvaSu>ne’{*cep. 34 )i 13 Freestone head of S«raptt, 
from the temple in Plate 8. from a garden at Silchester. 

14 Hypocaust heating-structures in Ho. a. Ins. xix plan, (p. 158). 
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chRTRCters which wax found in a well of Insula dc in 1893. This 
stone recorded the last resting>place of EBICATOS MAQIJI 
MUOO—, Ebicatus of Uu elm of Aitieo —, perhaps a pilgrim from 
the western fringes of the island, perhaps an Irish mercenary hired 
by the last Callevans. The Silchester Ogham Stone is the most 
easterly by far of all known examples; it is early, and may be 
placed about 450.** 

The reader may not be familiar with the Ogham script, which is 
indeed a strange one, and of Irish origin. The letters consist of one 
or nwre (parallel) bars arranged in relation to a central demarca- 
tion>lirtc or, it may be, the comer (da squared block. Thus an E, 
like all vowels, is arranged across the demarcation*line and con* 
sists of 4 strokes; B is a single stroke on the right of the line; I, 5 
bars across the line; and C, 4 bars on the Icfr of the line. 

So far, then, in our survey we have noted a strong occupation of 
the site continuing in the late 4th century and into the jtb, if not 
beyond. It is now time to leave the objects which illuminate these 
last yean and pass to a consideration of a prominent earthwork to 
the north-west of (he town. Grim’s Bank on Padworth Common, 
about two miles from Calleva. It has been brilliantly placed in its 
historical Ktting by the late Chief Inspector of Andcnt Monu¬ 
ments, B. H. St J. O’Neil.** The structure is very simple - a broad, 
V-shaped ditch on the west, with the upcast piled behind; the 
original total elevation was probably in the region of 15 feet. The 
dyke runs in a general north-easterly alignment, made of several 
straight secton, from a dednite beginning 80 yards north of the 
west road from Silchester to Speen, to the north or Alchester road. 
Marshy ground at its south-west end was probably sufficient 
reason for not continuing the work as far as the Roman road itself; 
and similarly the rtui is ffiscontinued for about 450 yards along the 
edge of a small, steep valley at the edge of Padworth Common. 
Shortly before its termination at the Alchester road, a short 
branch-dyke leaves the main Grim’s Bank and runs south-east; it 
is probably of later construction, made to connect Grim’s Bank 
with another similar linear work on the other side of the Roman 
road - O’Neil’s Grim’s Bank II. Both this and two other dykes tc 
the south-east, in Gravelly Piece and Stephen’s Firs, face approxi¬ 
mately north-west and appear to have no definite relation to 
Calleva such as Grim's Bazik itself possessed: with its course ath¬ 
wart the zK>rth-west approaches to the town there can be no 
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argument. Perhaps a settlemcat somewhere on Mortimer Common 
would explain the others, but their a^e is uncertain. 

What of the date of Grim’s BanL’ In one part of its course it 
clearly traverses the bank smd ditch of an Iron Age promontory 
entrenchment, and so cannot well belong to the prehistoric Iron 
Age. In fact its relevance to the Roman roads argues a Roman or 
just post'Roman date, almost certainly the latter. It is not the only 
poit-Roman dyke: a group ofothen lies on Greenham and Crook- 
ham Commons, a few mila west of SUebester, facing west; and one 
of these has been dated to the post-Roman period by O’Ndl, from 
a late 4th«century pot found in the silt of its ditch.** A third group 
lies between Aldworth and Purleyn^n-Thames. As to their pur¬ 
pose, they were obviously not primarily intended for military use: 
they were too easily outflanked, they are discontinuous, and where 
Grim’s Bank crosses the Iron Age entrenchment there is no level¬ 
ling of the earlier bank to ensure a clear line of sight. The dykes are 
boundaries, defensible at a pinch here and there, like inferior 
versioas of the Walls of Hadrian or Pius. They delimit tucccsdve 
staga in the shrinking territory belonging to folk based upon 
Callcva or, more probably, the Greenham - and Aldworth? - 
series mark the outer perimeter of a sub-Roman enclave and the 
Padworth Grim’s Bank its inner core - ponibly even the Urritorium 
’attributed’ to Callcva in its Roman heyday.** 

From the Roman we pass to the Saxon side. The first Teutonic 
settlements in this country took place about the middle of the 5th 
century - the tale of Hengist and Horsa, and Aella of Sussex, is 
familiar to all. But, although Saxon penetration up the Thames 
from its mouth is not impossible, it has been clearly demonstrated 
by E. T. Leeds that the main settlement of the Upper Thames 
v^ey occurred from the direction of East Anglia - from the Wash 
via the Icknield Way. There are many early cemeteries in this 
region.** Early settlement here, mainly on the banks of the 
Thames, is tuffident explanation of the dykes around Calleva and 
the north-westward and westward directions which they face. 
There is no doubt &om which sides trouble was expected, and the 
linear works 6t perfectly into our picture of 6th-ccntury 
penetration of the area. 

There was no violent sacldng of Calleva. The presence of a sub- 
Roman enclave no doubt persisted long, as we have seen, and in a 
steady devolution of material culture we may be sure that it Icf^ 
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nothing worth Peking behind it. No trace* whatever were found of 
widupnad burning or other havoc at the end, though it it true that 
the Forum-Basilica ended its existence in flames; nothing but the 
lignt of decay. A tiny group of later Saxon objects - a drea- 
fastener; a few pins; a button-brooch** - remind us that by the end 
of the 6th century the period surveyed in Chapter i was at hand. 
Calleva was fast bccomi^ StaihetasUr, the city of the sallows; 
Rome had become a misty memory and the pulse of life beat 
elsewhere. 



9 Late- or sub-Roman buckle-plate. Twiee actual size. 
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Public Buildings 

It if now time to turn to a more detailed consideration of various 
buildings at Calleva mentioned in the preceding pages. Pride of 
place goes to the Town Wall, the most prominent relic to be seen 
at Silvester today; we pass thence to the Forum-Basilica, Baths, 
and other public builtUn^, the temples being reserved for the next 
chapter. 

THE TOWN WALL, EARLY 3 RD CENTURY 
The circuit of the Wall is a mile and a half. It forms a nonagonal 
enclosure of 107 acres. Its date has been explained in Chapter 3 
(p. 75). The WalP is feet thick at the base, with a slight founda^ 
tion of flint rubble which projects on the outer ride, covered by a 
plinth of heavy stone blocks. The plinth is chantfered for long 
stretches on ei^er side of the gateways. In its south-east sector, 
(he Wall b carried on piles,* where it passes obliquely over marshy 
ground and the filled <htch of the ‘Bel^c defence',* and the long sag 
in its superstructure on the north-west ride, due again to the pas¬ 
sage of the 'Belgic' ditch, is a remarkable right ofien unheeded. 
There are sever^ breaches in the Wall, made fiar the convenience 
of farm traffic, but the only spot where it has utterly collapsed 
through natural agency b on the south. 

The Wall is compost of a flint-rubble concrete of great hard¬ 
ness, faced with courses of dressed flints (PI. 3, p. 33). Every 9 or 
3| feet, bonding-courses of large flat slabs are to be seen. For a few 
yards at a time, their place b taken by smaller slabs of the same 
materia], set herringbone-wise, for, unlike the flints (to be had m 
unlimited quantities on the north Hampshire downs a few miles 
off) the bonding-stone came from Jurassic rocks at least 35 miles 
away. It b mostly Great Oblite (Bath stone) and Forat Marble, 
some from the Bath—Chippenham neighbourhood, and some from 
the vicinity of Malmesbury,* both regions accessible by Roman 
road. The herringbone-work suggests that the stone was expens- 

a« 
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ive, above all to transport, and pieces shattered in transit or de¬ 
tached during the dressing of large slabs had all to be turned to 
good pxsrpose. The local ironstone,* an inferior material, ekes out 
the Oolite here and there, especially at the gateways. 

The thickness of the Wall at the top was about 7^ feet, the re¬ 
duction being obtained by a two-foot of^t on the inside, 8^ feet 
above the b^. The Wall is nowhere now preserved to its full 
height, which was probably about ao feet, plus batticmentt. The 
greatest height whi^ it now reaches is 15 feet near the South Gate. 
The centuries have also scored several feet from the width, so that 
the original facing has all gone except towards the base, where it 
has been protected by its own fallen ruins. 

Behind the Wall there is a backing mound of earth and gravel, 
rising in many places to the present crest of the masonry. This 
mound is largely formed of the underlying bank, cut back when 
the Wall was erected, and superficially made up afterwards. 

About every two hundred feet along the inside of the Wall there 
are rectangular projections or counterforts, 1 2 feet long, where the 
basal thickness of the Wall has been carried up unreduced. The 
projections are sometimes bonded with the main structure, some¬ 
times not. They are too small for the bases of wall-turreu or for the 
emplacements of iaUitiat (spring-guns). Similar structures appear 
at Caerwent {Vtnia Silunm)* and are explained as bases for stain 
giving access to the parapet-walk from a track along the top of the 
mound. Both the Wall and the mound arc too ruined to preserve 
any traces of the stairs or track. No true internal turreu’ or 
external bastions' are known. 

DiUk. Outside the Wall, and separated from it by a berm some 
30 feet wide which masks the site of the ditch belonging to the 
Second Roman Defence, lia the ditch appertaining to the >Vall. It 
is irregular, 25 to 45 feet wide, and saucer-sliaped in profile. On its 
west sectors (where it can be seen to best advantage) there are 
traces of a gravel counterscarp bank,* possibly spoil left over from 
the ditch-digging when requirements for the concrete of the wall- 
structure had been met. There is no reason to suppose that it re¬ 
presents a re-cutting of the ditch. At one point, a late 4th-century 
hut was set partly on it.^* 

Mow the roads crossed (he ditch to tlie gateways is very obscure. 
The crossings could not be examined at either Eut or West Gates; 
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at the South, the remit was perplexing,^* and at the North, most of 
the structures recorded in the Anhaeol«gia belong to the short 
period of the Second Roman Defence and were supeneded with it. 
Traces of a made-up causeway were, however, exposed in the 
wall-ditch at this point,** and othen may have existed at other 
gates. 

GaUs. The main gates lie at the four cardinal points of the com¬ 
pass. The East and West form a pair of similar plan, and so do the 
North and South. The lint pair, traversed by the road from Lon¬ 
don to the west and Wales, were built to an imposing design with 
double carriage-ways and guard-chambers. The second pair 
served a road of lesser importance, and single portals wit^ut 
guard-chambers there mfheed. Three posterns and a sluice-gate 
are also known. 

The West Gate** (Pi. 4, p. 33, Fig. 10, below) is 54 feet wide, 
and set back 18 feet from the line of the curtain-wall, the ends of 
which turn inward to butt against it On either side there is a pair 
of guardrooms with three- to four-foot walk, well-built of flint, tile 
and stone. The outer face of the Gate is aligned with the internal 
division between the chambers of each pair, which could thus be 
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carried up into partly-projecting towen. The two carriage-way* 
are 13 feet wide and is feet long, and were spanned by twelve-lboc 
brick arches front and back-** TTie intervening pier is 3 1 ^ wide, 
and one of its boldly-moulded arch-imposts was found nearby. It 
contained a rectangular picrang at ground level, in which timber 
thresholds were seated. At either end of this, excavation revealed a 
simple means of exposing the ends of the thresholds so that they 
could easily be removed tvfaen worn out. Of the door* themselves, a 
cylindrical iron pivot-shoe was found, and also a length of iron 
strap which showed that they were about 4^ inches thick. 

At a late date, the southern carriage-way was blocked by a rude 
mass of stonework, including one or two carved pieces from some 
internal building then in ruins. 

The East Gate“ differs only in points of detail, of which the 
most noteworthy is the fact that the curtain-wall docs not turn in¬ 
ward to the gate, which is simply butted against its inner face. 
Signs of rebuilding were observ^ in the south part of the Gate, 
which is rwt parallel vrilh the remainder. 

The North Gate** is recessed 24 feet, and the Wall turns inward 
to overlap its side-watb by about 8^ feet. The panage was some 
18 feet long and 13 feet wide, coiutricted by |»en to carry eleven- 
foot arches. The S^th Gate** is even more deeply recemd, and 
the returns of the curtain-wall overlap it by only 39 inches. A 
special means of carrying the rampart-walk over this Gate was 
therefore necessary; no doubt timber brackets were used. 

At both these Gates the returns of the Wall are carefully faced 
with alternate bands of flintwork and ironiionc, and are at present 
the best examples of Roman masonry to be seen on the site. Un¬ 
happily, preservative treatment is long overdue. They have re¬ 
ceive no protection since first exposed in 1873, and have wonened 
even since the writer came to know Silchcster. The deep recessing 
of these two Gates was a measure at once for safety and economy. 
Attackers could be subjected to a heavy enfilading fire from the 
battlements on either tide, just as if flanking tower* had been built 
for this purpose as at the East and West Gates. The inferior plan 
however speaks eloquently of the enormous cost of building this 
defence. 

The posterns arc simple passages, arched, and with itone quoins. 
The Amphitheatre Gate** was the first to be discovered, and two 
floor-lev^ have been identified there - curiously, rince no street is 
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known to lead to this Gate. Better pr^rved was the South>w«st 
Gate,** found in 1895. It was recessed nearly 4 feet from the lace 
of the wall where, on either side, pilasters were set on extensions of 
the chamfered basal plinth. The outer arch was 11^ feet in dJa« 
meter, the inner arch a little wider. A pivot*«hoe and piece of 
strapping were found here as at the West Gate. At some period, 
the entrance was narrowed by a four-loot pier of masonry against 
the north dde. This again included re-used or carved pieces. At the 
same time or before, the level of the roadway through the gate was 
raised, possibly in connexion with altered arrangements to carry 
it over the ditch outside. 

The third poitem** was found in 1938, in the north-east sector. 
It had been planned and begxin, inasmuch as its quoins were laid 
up to the level of the internal of^t of the Wall. At this stage, the 
opening was filled smd the superstructure of the Wall carried 
across uninterrupted by an arch or a lintel. The mound behind 
was also never breached. 

The Sluice-gate** in the south-east sector, found in 1893, is a 
most unusual structure, the more so because it was constructed to 
carry away, not the drainage of the Public Baths in Insula xxxuc, 
for which a simple conduit seems to have sufficed,** but that of the 
private baths of the Mansio in Insula vm (p. 116). The orifice is 50 
to 54 inches wide, internally flanked by massive L-shaped pien of 
brickwork on stone bases. Each pier contains a vertical shaft lined 
with plaster, which carried the uprights of the heavy timber frame 
from which the gate was suspend^. The gate itself worked in 
grooved wooden slides for which chases were cut in the piers. The 
backing-mound of the Wall was retained on either tide by a row of 
posts against which side walls of brick were constructed; the space 
between these was floored with waterproof brick-mortar.** 

The sluice was apparently raised only in time of flood, for all 
normal drainage was accepted by a ten-inch channel below the 
sill of the wooden frame. Tliis may however be an alteration, for, 
like other gates, the main passage was blocked at some time. 

Tht Gmisw. Guard-chambers bespeak a guard, and an 
account of this elaborate and massive defence would be incomplete 
without reference to its garrison. Incomplete however it must re¬ 
main, for we have no information on the subject. It is possible that 
a small force of low-grade soldiers existed from an early period. 






II HiLiTAmv KEUAINI. i: Bronze bulge rroni lUndArd. s: Tinned 
bronze belt>lBg. g: Bone »c«bbard*chape with diding beck. 4: Bronze 
•cnbbzrd^hzpe with rad(?) nnd blue champlevd enunel decoratioD. 


Alterruitivety, part of a hexagonal vcael {PrUiistm II, p. i45/>)- 
5: Bronze s^bard-lopp. 6: Iron ipe»r*buit. 7: Iron lance^i^. 
8: Iron arrowhead, triangular section. 9: Bone tip from composite 
(horn) bow. 10: Iron caltrop. (AH on^hi^ actual size.) 
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with police-work and fire-fighting as the main pan of their duties 
such a force would also act as garrison, apan from what¬ 
ever regular troops the central goverrunent might see fit to quaner 
at a strategic point of the road-system like Calleva. A few pieces of 
military equipment have been found (tf. Fig. 1 1, p. 89), but do not 
amotint to much; they include a couple of swords, spear- and 
arrow-heads, a cidtrop, buckles, belt-fitdngs, scabbard-chapes, 
and other small items. The most interesting is a roundel of cast 
bronze, one of a set of three attached to the standard of an auxili¬ 
ary regiment. It bears the inscripdon OPTIME MAXIME CON 
- the sense of which is completed by the wording on the other two 
badges, examples of which have been found both in Britain and 
elsewbcre. In full, the motto runs Optim Maxim Con{s«rva) 
JfumtTum Ommtm MiUiantiam - (JupiUr) Btst and CrtaUst, Prtstrvt 
(Us) a Tnop of Fighiiiig Mm All.** This badge may have belonged 
to the standard of the Callevan garrison, but it is much more likely 
that it was a keepsake belonging to a retired soldier living in the 
town. The only object which can be directly associated with the 
garrison is the bone tip of a composite bow, found in one of the 
guard-chambers of the West Gate (Fig. 11).** 

THE FORUM-BASILICA, c. a.d. too; rebuilt, c, 300? 
The principal building within the Wall is the Forum and Basilica 
in Insula iv, covering nearly two acres of ground in its overall 
measurements of 875 feet from north to south and 313 feet from 
east to wett.* It was discovered and excavated by Joyce between 
18G6 and 1871, and was re-examined in 1690-1892 with the 
scrupulous attention to architectural detail always expected from 
George Fox.** The building as a whole faces east. The Forum or 
market-place consistB of a large open court surrounded by porti¬ 
coes, shops and offices on three sides, and on the fourth and west 
by the Basilica or lo%vn hall - a great hall much larger than thj 
Guildhall of London, flanked by a row of spacious offices including 
the aaia or council-chamber of the tribe. The whole is surrounded 
by an outer portico (Figs. 1 a and 13). Throughout, the work was of 
the best construction, with walls from 3 to 4 feet thick of dressed 
courses of flints with tile quoins and bonds. The east wall of the 
Basilica was 5 feet thick, to sustiun the tremendous weight of that 

• UnkM otberwUe iadicated. neuurmeiin an hcnceforwani given (1) froo BO«tb 
to Much, (a) can to well. 
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12 Forum >Builica, lonila iv (1899). Abo 
the ‘church’ to the tune acmle. 
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part of the building. The roof w»i partly died and partly of the 
hexagonal Old Red Sandstone or Pennant Grit slabs familiar in 
the villa*regions of the west country. The ranges of the Forum 
probably stood about 45 feet high, aixl the Basilica about 70 feet 
high. On a clear day, the hiUs of the Thames Valley (9 miles across 
the woodlands to the north) might be glimpsed from the crest ofits 
roof. 

The plan outlined above b very reminiscent of that of the head* 
quarters of a l^onary fortress with its forecourt, cross*hall and 
oifices. Like most Roman*British /ora, it was most probably 
derived from this model, through the agency of the military archi* 
tects whose services seem to have been made available to the local 
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govemmcnu.*^ A similar influence is seen in the case of the Public 
Baths. 

Tkt F«nm. The Forum court was a thickly gravelled area 14a 
by 130 feet, surrounded by porticoes on the north, east and south. 
The west side, as mentioned above, was occupied by the 
and was of plain construction so for as is known, though once prob* 
ably decorated by statues and inscriptions, all of which have 
followed the garlands which used to bedeck them on feast>days 
into dust and oblivion. Fragments of the Bath stone columns, of 
Tuscan style, supporting the pentice rools of the porticoes have 
frequently been found and it is calculated that they stood 14 or 
15 feet high. Masses of dressed stone on the sleeper-walls of the 
porticoes show that the columns were set at intervals of about 14^ 
iMt - an intercolumniation demanding a wooden architrave. On 
the east side, however, a forty-two-foot concrete substructure, 
centred upon the main entrance, interrupts the colonnade. It cor¬ 
responds to a similar foundation in the line of the outer portico 
opposite. From its position and size, and the large blocks of hewn 
stone which were found on and about it, it clearly supported a 
monumental arched entrance of which scarcely any other indica¬ 
tions survive. A Tuscan base, too large for the Forum, too small for 
the Basilica, was found near by and may have belonged to it, as 
also a large pilaster-capital discovered by Joyce at the South Gate. 
Somewhere upon thu monumental entrance - which, it may be 
conjectured, resembled a triumphal arch - would have ^en 
placed the dedicatory inscription of the whole building. Five frag¬ 
ments survive, the pitiful relic of one of the most splendid inscrip¬ 
tions of Roman Britain. No single piece contains an entire letter, 
parts of an E and a B, P or R being discernible amongst them. The 
£ was about 11 inches tall. The letters arc superbly cut on 1 f>inch 
slabs of grey-green Purbcck Marble, the guide-lines still virible in 
places, ^e slabs were polished, and their appearance and legi¬ 
bility enhanced by the red paint used to All the letters. A speck of 
this - murium, vermilion -- may still be seen on one of the fragments. 
The text would have contained a dedication to the ruling emperor 
- Tr^an (9®“> *7)? - by the CinUu Atftb«tum, the GovtmmtrU »JUu 
AtfthaUt. 

To return to the ranges of the Forum, there arc on the east side 
ten chambers, aa feet wide, most of them nearly square. The cen- 
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tral chamber it larger, and %vas a tpadoui vestibule forming part 
of the grand entrance. A narrow room next it on the north wat lor 
aeryice uie, or perhapi housed stairs leading to the upper itorey 
which the foundations could easily have sustained and which the 
scale of the Basilica demands. The other rooms were probably 
f shops, open*froated, with masonry counters as at Pompeii or 

I Doclea.* Here, and in the north range, Joyce found much ordi- 

nary occupation-rubbUh from which he deduced in detail the use 
» to whi<^ each iwm was put.»» We canjoot go so far, although his 
suggestions are in the main plausible and give a very lively picture 
of the building when it rang to the sounds of market-day eirtteen 
hundred years ago. 

The north range contains six similar chambers. The watem- 
most was almost certainly the vestibule of a side-entrance, and is 
balanced by a chamber in the opposite range. Another room has 
been subdivided, and a third reduced to a bemieycle where there 
may have been a statue.*^ 

The extra width of the south range proclaims its greater import¬ 
ance, as does its central suite of one square and two apsidal cham¬ 
bers, the latter most probably vaulted in a building of this style. 
These rooms appear to have been kept very much cleaner than the 

I othen, for little was found in them. It is likely that they were 
public offices. The tax-office and the office of weights-and-mea- 
surcs would in particular be more conveniently sited here than in 
. the Basilica. 

. Parts of the Forum lie within a few inches of the surface, and the 

plough has thtu been able to tear up almost every vestige of Boor- 
I ing with unhappy facility. Here and there patches of brick-mortar 
were fbuntl, biding for the one-inch red tile tesserae found scat- 
I tered about. Few of the essential arrangements for drainage sur¬ 
vived. The central drain was conducted through the main 
entrance of the Forum into the ordinary street-gutter beyond; the 
portico gutten were probably of wood, like so many drains in this 
(own, and Icfr no traces strong enough for Joyce's men to 
discover.** 


Tht BasiHea. As uncovered, the Basilica presented everywhere 
(to quote Joyce’s words) what could only be described" as ‘the 
comminuted smash of a great fabric’ - its roofing tiles broken to 
pieces scarcely larger than the palm of one's hand, and intermixed 
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with thick layer* of mortary rubble and burnt woodwork. The 
entire charred beami of a ceiling or uppa floor were found in one 
room.** Theie condition*, combined with the inadequate itrati- 
graphical record, make it difficult to be precise on many points of 
interest. Neverthelee, the two major period* of construction arc 
clear, from which a sketch of what it wa* like in it* former grandeur 
can be drawn.** 

Tht Fmi Basiiua. The great hall U 233* by 58 feet, with apsi- 
dal recesses at a raised level at the north and south ends, a? feet 
wide and 18 feet deep. On the west of the hall are six chambers of 
varying size, the central and principal being also apridal, 38 feet 
wide and 38^ feet deep. The entrances to the building were at 
either end of the great hall, from the inner porticoes of the contiivg- 
ent range* of the Forum. If there wa* a third entrance, in the 
middle of the east wall opposite the western *p*e, it wa* not of 
such monumental design a* to require additional foundations. A 
smaller hall at the norffi-west corner of the Basilica may have had 
separate access from the street on its west. 

The span of the great hall was too wide for a single roof to cover 
in those days, and recourse was therefore had to a structure sup¬ 
ported on two row* of pillar*. The effect wa* thus much like a 
cathedral, marked internally by a nave a? feet wide, and aisles, 
externally by a central and two side roofr. Joyce brought to light 
only one «leepcr-wall on which columns had been erected; but 
Fox was able to show that this belonged to the second Banlica, the 
ori^nal pair of sleeper-walls having been almost entirely grubbed 
up in antiquity. 

In passing, it may be noted that Fox discovered some of the 
boles where timber scaffolding had stood during the erection of 
this colossal building.** 

Like those of the Forum, the columns were of Bath stone. Only 
fragments were found, some in the builffing itself, others scattered 
over a wide area of the town. They were of the Corinthian order, 
and had stood 27 feet high; Fox calculated that 42 of them were 
required. The capitals, which measure 43^ inches acron the vol¬ 
utes and 38 inches in height, are of a modffied form developed in 
the Rhineland during the first centtiry a.d., and cannot well be 
dated before the turn of the fint and second centuries. They are 
characterized by the stiff rendering of the acanthus foliage and by 
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im&ll central volute* enfolded between the lupporting leave* on 
either ode and a tiny spray (PI. 10, p. 8o).** The masons who 
carved them doubtless came from the Rhineland, and other town* 
in Britain also exhibit their handiwork.” Numerous piece* of sand¬ 
stone on which they had sharpened their chisels and gouges were 
found in the excavation*.** 

If the work was in proportion, architrave and enUblature 
brought the height to something over 33^ feet from pavement 
level. Above this again there would have been a row of clerestory 
windows on either nde; the exact height of the eaves is not ascer- 
tainable, but vaulted ceilings in the apsidal recesses at either end 
of the great hall require it to have been in the region of about 57 
feet. With a roof of normal pitch (about 30*) the total height 
therefore approached 70 feet above the ground. The roof-beams 
may or may not have been hidden by a coffered ceiling as Fox 
fuggested: no evidence was found. 

The recesses at either end of the great hall were undoubt^y 
judicial tribunals. The colonnades coincided with the springing- 
pewts of the apses, the outer wall* of which interrupt the external 
portico. The western apse was almost certainly the tuna or coun¬ 
cil-chamber. Its lighting is somewhat problematical, and it may be 
(as Fox thought) that the colonnade* were interrupted opposite to 
form a lofty transept through which a fltxtd of light could be 
admitted from the eastern side. This arrangement occurs in the 
Vitruvian ba^ica at Fane.** 

Tht Stcond BoiilUa. The date at which the Basilica was burnt 
down arrd rebuilt has been discussed in Chapter 3 (p. 78). The new 
structure conformed to the previous ground-plan, new masonry of 
tell-tale quality being observed almost throughout the western 
range. The main change, as mentioned above, was the replace¬ 
ment of the colonnade-foundations by a ringle substructure of 
more massive build. It was now intended that the whole weight of 
the roof should be borne by a single row of supports, and it is prob¬ 
able that the original colonnade-foundations were not adequate 
for this purpose. The change is so radical as to lend colour to Fox’s 
belief that arches now took the place of the earlier entablature. 

All the surviving column* were probably once more re-erected, 
They were few: the stone is one particularly destructible by fire. 
To muster the required number, a new capital had to be carved. 



15 Tlie 'SilchcMcr £a({le*, a Lrgnze found in (he Boulica in i8CG. 
16, 17 Bronze fiKurinn. Lrft, a (prl ltute*pU>-er. the Kuanlian 
spirit of a family in the guise of a patnfamliat sacrificing. 








18 Italian(?) pilUr-moulded bowl of blue, yellow end white glut. 

19 Dccorat^ (moulded) Samian bowl by a poner oTS. Caul. 

20 Rhenish glaat beaker. 21 GauUsbbeakerofdaikgreypotcery. 
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and this was found in uie at the £ann ai a hone>bk>ck.** It b of 
noticeal^y rougher work than the originaU. The new colonnade 
encroached upon the apridal tribunab, and these were acconUngly 
taken down to foundation level and rebuilt as rectangular reccaiea, 
in front of which little projecting platforms were mad e. 

Tht Decoratuniff tiu BtsUtca. The floors of both buildings were 
of cement laid with the usual red tesKrae, except at the apso of the 
first Basilica. The south tribunal yielded some white tesserae, 
which suggest that its floor was thus paved; the other apses would 
have corresponded. At a late date, the floor of the great hall was 
paved with tiles, some of which were still in place when found. As 
to walMecoration, most of our evidence seems to refer to the later 
state of the building; but as marble veneers were still in use then, 
it b likely that they abo found a place in the decoration of the first 
Basilica. The platform in front the south tribunal still retained 
a piece of its Purbeck facing,*^ and a great quantity of thb was 
found amongst the rubbish, including moulded scraps from com* 
ices and paneb. The atria was partly lined with white Italian 
marble; one piece was mitred to fit the comer of a panel. Green 
and white P^nean marble found in Insulae i ai>d ii nuy abo 
have come from the Basilica. Coloured frescoes too formed part of 
the decoration. Gaily*paintcd fragments were turned up in great 
profimon > green, pink, yellow, red, salmon, and white, some with 
ornamental bordering and some with draperies. 

Joyce also found some fiagmenti of wiiidow*gIasi, greenbh in 
colour, from the panaofthe clerestory.** The window-embrasures 
were filled by wooden frames having iron stan or crosses at the 
comers, u^ch served instead of putty to retain the glass. An iron 
frame with similar stan has ^en found at Strasbourg, and 
another, of more decorative form, at a Swiss riUa; but although 
the stars are not uncommon on Briibh sites, they appear always to 
have been set in wooden frames.** 

InsetipHans and Stataa. Several inscriptions have been found 
from time to time in tire Forum-Baalica area, die best-known be¬ 
ing Stair's discovery of 1744 {p. 35 and Fig. a, p. 34). Thb stone 
mbled early antiquaries into believing that a temple of Hercules 
stood on the spot. From the descripdon given, however, it appears 
that the stone was a piece re-used in some reconstruction-work or 
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alteration, a supposedly fractured surface bearing signs of having 
been sawn.** Of the inscriptions wluch can fairly be regarded as 
having been set up in the building, the main dedicatory panel has 
already been described; few othen are at all susceptible of explana¬ 
tion. They arc very imperfect, having been cut on thin Purbeck 
slabs which smashed into small pieces upon falling. One contains a 
reference to the Civiias and two othen may also do so; a fourth was 
considered by Joyce to name a Cotonia Btigiea, but this is unlikely; 
the relevant letters are }NIAE BE[, perhaps part of a personal 
name. A fifth refers to a libertut or freedman.^ A Christian leaden 
Kaling found in one of the Basilica offices is mentioned below 
(p. 130). 

The principal statue which adorned the btiilding was of excep¬ 
tionally interesting type, and was perhaps set up in the curia. It was 
a representation in Bath stone of the guardian goddess or tuUla of 
the Atrebates, twice life-size, her head encircled by a crown uldng 
the form of a city wall or tower.” Three fragments survive, the 
largest a mere lump showing part of the crown, and locks of hair 
at the back of the head. Two dowel-holes are to be seen in a 
broken surface, and show that the sutue was carefully repaired 
after having been smashed at some period, probably when the 
Basilica was destroyed. Tu^ia-statues are not common; this ex¬ 
ample is so far unique in Britain, although a relief of the tuula of 
the Brigantes is known.** An extremely fine bronze futr/a-head was 
found in the Seine at Paris {LuUtia Paririorum) and stone examples 
at the German frontier fort of Holzhausen and at Saveme near 
Strasbourg.” 

An important bronze statue also stood in the Basilica, portraying 
a fiiit-century emperor, larger than life-size, dad in armour. The 
only fragment we poacss, wrenched from its parent mass, takes 
the form of a lappet from the armour skirt. This is of a type 
superseded in the ond century by one of a less cumbersome 
design.*' Abo found in the Basilica b part of a strip of cast bronze 
with acanthus foliage, partly silver-plated. It u 3 inches wide, A 
inch thick, and 4^ inches long. It has been suggested that it came 
from a pil^ter-capital adorning an official chair, but it seems alto¬ 
gether too massive for such a purpose, and more probably formed 
one end of a frieze or border to the pedestal of a bronze statue.” A 
moulded bronze frame dug up by Stair near the hemicycle of the 
north nmge of the Forum may have come from a similar pedestal. 
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Itt wdght is given as no le» than 47 Ib.; it was 33 inches square 
and 2 inch thick in parts.** 

Joyce’s ‘great prise’ from the south-west chamber of the Basilica 
range has been left to the last.** This is the bronse eagle found in 
October 1866“ under the upper of two layers of burnt wood in 
that room. The eagle is preserved at Stratficld Saye House. It is 9 
inches long, 6 inches high, and weighs 3^ Ib. (PI. 15, p. 96). The 
casting is hollow, with the legs separately made and inserted into 
place. The modelling is excellent, that of the eyes and brows 
especially, and was achieved entirely by the dre^iu casting pro¬ 
cess and not by cistbtrt. According to Joyce, one feather bore traces 
ed' gilding, but none is now visible; the patina is excellent, grey- 
green but very thin, and Joyce probably mistook a gleaming spot 
of the underlying metal for gilding. 

The attitude is as poised for flight, the head rused and inclined 
to the right. The wings are missing, but were extended and raised, 
for the modelling of the feathers underneath is good and was 
meant to be seen. The undersides of both feet are curved from 
front to back sind also inclined inward, as if to grasp an orb. Such 
a bronze is certainly not of British work, and an lulian origin in 
the 1st or 2nd century is most likely. 

Points of particular interest concern the wing area. The back of 
the bird has been gready modified, all that is left of the original 
aasting being a sm^ oblong area on the right, with a broken edge 
where the right wing was attached. The back contains a rect¬ 
angular rebated slot, around which the feathers have been boldly 
chiselled away. This is secondary work for the seating of another 
pair of wings after the loss of the oripnal pair. On the right tide 
there is a thin ridge ofbronze, rim in to support the new wing. The 
metal is of a difterent colour from that of the body of the bird, and 
the feather-impressions which its upper surface bears diow that 
the workmanship of the new wings was rough. 

A tom aitd raised edge at the lower left-hand comer of the slot 
is connected with the ultimate fate of this interesting bronze. 

Drawing parsdlels fiom Trajan’s Column, Joyce identified the 
eagle as that of a legionary standard, intenUonsilly hidden in the 
Basilica after the defeat of AUectus near by in 296. This attractive 
suggestion catmot however be reconciled with the history of the 
bronze, to which Joyce teems to have paid small attention: for the 
repair brings it fully into line with the iutda * nd possibly other 
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objecu from the B&silica. Unfortunate^ too, no certain example* 
of l^onary eagle* have yet come to light for compariaon. Small 
eagle* and other bird* arc furly common, and foimd a place in the 
omamenuiion of official tlirone* etc. La^er bronze bird*, includ¬ 
ing eagles, are also known, fragment* of two havii^ been found at 
Silchcster itself.” These miliute against the possibility put forward 
by Joyce, but it is not easy, on the other band, to determine the 
purpose of the eagle. The best suggestion is that it formed an 
adjunct of a larger bronze statue, perhaps being held in the hand, 
and certainly being more or leu free-standing. The careful all-over 
working implies that it was meant to be seen from all angles, and 
at a height not greater than a few feet. 

A wing of similar work, but a little smaller in scale, was found 
at Siz^a, near Lons-le-Saunier (Jura) in 1819. It is ancient, and 
may have come from a bronze eagle, although the same style of 
feathering is seen on a bronze swan in the Louvre, and on a bronze 
found in Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., in 1873 "O'" 

lost. Joyce saw this object, and was struck by the resemblance to 
his own discovery. A drawing, however, supports comparison with 
a pigeon of dmilar size found near Evreux and not with the Sil- 
Chester Eagle.** These few otgects comprise the acccpuble bronze 
parallels *0 f« found. Other bronze birds esdst, but they are either 
forgeries, of obscure provenance, not sufficiently like, or too small. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

We may leave the Forum-Basiltca with a brief account of the 
arrangements for the administration of affairs.** The central 
government of the province of Britain consisted of a governor 
{Ufotus pnfnattm) and his staff. Financial affairs were con¬ 
ducted by a pneurattr. Both these offidals were appointed directly 
by the Emperor, and served for a few years only. For the greater 
part of the period, the governor abo acted as commander-in-chief 
of the army. Under Severus (193-aij) Britain was divided into 
two provinces, and Callcva lay in Briiajuda Superior. In the 4th 
century it was further subdivided, and the administrative posu 
chang^ in name and status. Military and civil affairs were also 
separated. 

To save trouble and expense, the pre-existing tribal units of 
Britain were allowed to remain with certain territorial re-group¬ 
ings. Their governments were remodelled on the Roman plan. 
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The government of each mitas, nominally independent in local 
affairs like the county councib today, comprised an authoritative 
body known as the erdr (senate) of loo decurions, which chose the 
annual ma^irates ctUed Atoain iurt&undo and duaovi atdiUs, 
two to look after legal affain and two to look after public worb. 
Admission to the tnde was by property qualibcation. The Callevan 
vrde met in the atria described, and the dumri imtiiaaio sat to hear 
thdr cases in the tribunals at either end of the Basilica. They 
attended to all legal cases except the most important criminal and 
civil cases, which went to the governor’s court. Before the general 
extension of Roman imnehise in 3i9, the four magistrata would 
have been given Roman citizenship upon election. It cannot be 
too strongly emphasized that the ^ministration was entirely in 
Atrebatic hands, and that the Roman government exercised only 
supervisory powers. British local government, or American state* 
government, supplies a rough parallel. 

The taxation in cash and kind levied by the centra) government 
was collected through the orda, whose decurions were made re* 
sponsible for the amount. At first, it was light and reasonable 
enough; later, it became a heavy burden upon the decurions. 
Local taxation for the upkeep of public ways and buildings was 
also asussed by the tndo. 

Of paid local-government officers we know nothing; nor do we 
know the names of any of the magistrates or decurions. A shrewd 
guess can however be made as to one family prominent in public 
affairs, Roman citizens as it shown by their ‘three names’ - the 
family of the Tammeni. It has left two inscriptions behind it, one 
a gravestone set up by Titus Tammonius Victor to his wife, Flavia 
Victorina,*^ and the other the Stair inscription of 1744 (Fig. 3, 
p. 34), set up by Titus Tammonius Vitalii, son cX Saeniut 
Tammonius. 

THE PUBLIC BATHS, LATER 1 ST CENTURY 
All towns of any tbe boasted suites of public baths, and those of 
Calleva lie in Insula xxxm, south-east of the Forum, on the south 
side of a declivity which ousts in that part of the town. The build¬ 
ing was excavated in 1903-4.** Reasons have been given above lor 
believing it to be the earliest large structure of the town, and the 
only one of importance constructed so near tbe ‘Belgic’ atrintt, 
which probably runs hard by its eastern side and conditions its 
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somewhat curiout alignment. The need for copiom water supplies 
and easy drainage obviously governed the choice of site. 

Bath'buildings everywhere show signs of constant alteration and 
improvement, and to provide their own evidence of the value set 
upon cleanliness and the social amenities which they offered. The 
Baths of Calleva are no exception. The original plan was overlaid 
by numerous additions which ^V. H. St J. Hope was able to 
rationaliae into five groups, malting six structural periods in all. 
From the hist the accommodation (later extendi) comprised 
(«} an entrance portico; (b) an cxercUc>yard or pala 4 Stra\ \c) an 
undressing-room, as the Romans called it, or a^yUrum", (d) a 
cold-bath room, Jngidariumi («) a warm room with sweating- 
chamber annexed, U^fridaritm and rudaitnium', (/) a hot-bath room, 
caluiaTum. The building was set rtorth and south, with these 
chambers arranged in an orderly row leading one into the other, 
and in the iint period covered about 7,500 square feet; the plan 
(Fig. 14, opposite) is a very common one, especiidly on military rites 
Itf. p. gi).** The heating was by the hypocaust system, in which 
a cavity is constructed below the floor and connected to a furnace 
built in an outride wall at fbundadon-level. The heat and hot gases 
generated here circulated under the floor, warmed it, and passed 
up small chimney-flues embedded in the walls. The flues were 
niade of box-shaped dies cramped to the walls and covered by a 
plaster rendering. How the flues terminated is uncertain, but it 
seems pocrible that they were led at right-angles through the walls 
to debouch under the broad caves of the roof. 

The elaborate zuiture of the accommodation makes it clear that 
the procedure of bathing was on the Turkish plan and did not 
resemble the humble domesde roudne of today. The so-called 
Turkuh bath is in fact an adaptation of such baths as those under 
discussion, virible in cides of the Eastern Roman Empire with 
which the Turks were in contact. Since Turidsh baths are no 
longer very popular in this country, and the public swimming- 
baths of modem towns have neither gymnasia nor heated rooms, 
a brief description of the ordinary method of bathing may be use¬ 
ful. The pelMStra was available for preliminary exercises, such as 
ball games, of which the Romans were very fond, and for social 
intercourse generally. After their fill of this, the bathen proceeded 
to the afiodyUrium, undressed, and walked straight through to the 
first heated room, the t^idarium. The raised temperature promoted 
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the perspiration induced by excrcUe, and the process was corn- 
plot^ in the adjoining, very hot suJaimum. There, or in the cali- 
darium, the sweat, dead skin and dirt were scraped off with a strigil. 
Scvend of these have been found at Callcva, notably an iron speci¬ 
men, placed conveniently for the stoker’s use by the fomace of a 
domestic hypocaust in House xxni, i.*" After a dip in the hot bath, 
the bathen returned to the frigidarium, and freshened up by a turn 
in the cold bath or by a shower, either of which served to close the 
pores of the skin. An apartment added to the has been 

as an wutcrium for massage with olive oil, as a final 
touch. Many pieces of small spherical glass oil-botdes, with little 
handles &om which they might be suspended by a cord, have been 
found ai Silchester. Soap had probably not b^n invented. Even 
shaving, when popular in the ist and 4th centuries, was done 
with the aid of water only.*^ Tedious and uncomfortable the pro¬ 
cess mtut have been - especially with razors like those found on our 
rite - as we can infer from references to it in writers such as 
Martial. A clean shave must have been a rarity without the brutal 
help of tweezers. 

The most common toilet articles of all betoken a widespread 
attention to personal hygiene. These arc bronze nail<ieaners, 
tweezers and ear-picks, found singly and in sets. Doublc-rided bone 
and wooden combs and fragments of white-metal mirrors have 
also been found, as well as numerous surgical or quasi-surgical 
instruments and accessories, such as would have Ixen used by 
barber-surgeons congregating at the baths for custom. They include 
spatula-probes, scalpels, forceps, a retractor for pulling back the 
edge of a wound for inspection, and an artery forceps with serrated 
jaws and a sliding ring to hold them tightly in place. Among the 
accessories may be mentioned a little bronze pharmaceutical 
mortar and balances, Purbeck, green porphyry and greenstone 
palettes with bevelled edges, and a compartment-lid from a 
medidnc-chcst.** Some toilet articles are shown opposite. 

Since the baths were supported by local taxation, admission was 
either free or for an insignificant sum. The travellers who stayed 
at the Manrio in Insula vtn, however, were provided with their 
own accommodation. Public baths were in general use amongst 
town-dwellers, rich and poor alike, and came perhaps to be the 
most democratic institution of the Empire. At Callcva, few houses 
bad bath-cuites,** for everyone expected to use the public accom- 
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mocUtion, and thought it no diigrace to do to. No more illuminat* 
ing sideli^t could be thrown upon the difference between public 
life then and now. How the habit of bathing became ingrained is 
exemplified by the dozens of country villas far from any town. 
Nearly all bad their little suites modelled upon those of the great 
cantonal edifices, with all the necessary accommodation in 
miniature, decorated with mosaics and frescoes. 

Diseription of tht Baths {firH statt) . The many alterations finally 
produced a building of the greatest complexity, and it is proposed 
here to describe only the original layout of the lit century a.!)., 
and to comment afterwards on the more important modifications. 
The entrance portico {PI. 7. p. 48) was 65 feet long and 8 feet 
wide, with an ociastyle facade of Tuscan columns of Bath stone. 
The bases of three remained in place, and showed that there was a 
wider central intercolumniation probably devoted to an imposing 
entrance. The pahustra behind was 28 by 45 feet, with tcn*foot 
porticoes all round. The apoiyUriim was 24 by 41 feet, with white* 
plastered walls and a floor of opus rigm'nmi. The fripAaivm was in 
two divisions, together 20 by 52 feet. The cold bath lay at the east 
end, and was about 16 by 8 by 3 feet, with a flight of steps at one 
corner. In the middle of the room was a large Purbeck basin, 5 
feet across and 3 inches deep, set flush with the floor; a drain led 
eastwards from it. This basin served for cold douching taken in* 
stead of the plunge. The floor of the frigidanum was of small bricks 
set hcrringbone*wise; the walls and bath were faced with water¬ 
proof brick-mortar and had a quarter-round skirting of the same 
material. The upidarium was airo in two parts, together 18 by 28 
feet, and had the sudatorium on the west. This measured 14 by 16 
feet and was separated from the main room by an antechamber. 
Although a hypocaust was found in the sudatorium, none could be 
traced in the tepidarium. It may have been entirely rooted up dur¬ 
ing the extensive alterations undergone by this chamber. Other¬ 
wise its function would have been served by charcoal braxien, the 
Dornud means of heating when no hypocaust was fitted. 

Owing to the small rise of the sudatorism there would have been 
no difficulty in maintaining iu temperature at a very high level. 
During the winter of 1951-2, controlled experiments were made 
with a reconstructed hypocaust at the Saalbuig, a frontier-fort of 
the Roman Empire about 20 miles north-east of Mainz.** The 
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room coDcemed was a living-room about 17 by 15 feet and some 
*,500 cubic feet in volume. The floor was 8 inches thick, supported 
on pillan, and, by mistaken reconstruction in the time of Kaiser 
Wilhelm II (who was pci^nally interested in the work) the walls 
were jacketed with flue-tiles, several columns of which served as 
chimneys, the rest being blocked. An installation such as this 
would obviously have a very great thermal capacity, and in (act 
the experimenu showed that the floor absorbed most of the heat 
produced in the first la bours of firing. Its upper surface ultimately 
reached a fairly high temperature. As might be expected, this was 
greatat above the inner mouth of the fiiimce (104° F.) and lowest 
in the oppoaiie comer (73*). The most interesting result of the 
experiments was the msdntenance of an even room-temperature of 
73® day and night after days’ firing had been conipletedj this 
shows that, once achieved, the desred temperature could earily be 
kept up by stoking twice a day and no more. The fuel used in the 
experiments was charcoal, and the consumption a couple of 
pounds an hour. In antiquity, brushwood and all torts of rubbish 
were burnt, and the furnaces were built to a larger size than would 
be requisite for a compact fuel such as charcoal. The furnaces had 
no grate, there being a top draught only. 

The room-temperature reached in the experiments is higher 
than that recommended today, as far as this country it concerned, 
but of course depends within certain limits upon the degree of fir¬ 
ing. With heavy stoking, a bath-hypocaust like that of our sudo' 
toriim might reach a level which forced the bathers to wear 
slippers on thdr feet Indeed, in a furnace lined with suitable fire- 
resisting nuterial such as brick, a bath-fire might reach 1,500®. 
Many hypocatists, including numeroiu domatic examples, are 
not coiutructed of such materials and the intended degree of heat 
was therefore not high. 

The last chamber was the calidariim, 90 by 31 feet, with an apti- 
dal west end and a recess for a hot bath directly above the 
debouchment of the furnace on the opposite side. TIk apse prob¬ 
ably contained a basin of cold water, where bathers might refresh 
themselves from the stifling moist heat of this room. 

The latrine lay outside the north-east comer of the palautra, and 
was reached through a lobby. It was 15 by 19 feet, with walls sep¬ 
arate from those of the main building and out of alignment with 
them. It may therefore have been an afterthought, portable 
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receptacles having at first been intended. A drain ran round all four 
tidei of the room, i8 inches wide and $ feet deep, made of brick* 
work. The seats were arranged above this. It was flushed by a 
stream which was led through a conduit under the floor of the 
entrance portico from the higher ground to the west. There was a 
squarish wooden cesspool to the east of the latrine, with an over* 
flow probably on the line of the exist^ uream. U was here that 
the tile bearing the stamp NER CL CAk AVG G 3 ^ JV’rro ClauHus 
Cauar Augustus Gtmanicus (p. 69) was discovered.** 

Tht aUtratitns have not been dated except for Period II (when 
the front of the building was remodelled, see p. 69) and a modi* 
fication assigned by Hope to his Period V. This is a particularly 
interesting case, demonstrating the continued vigour of corporate 
town life in the middle of the 4th century. The evidence consists of 
a coin of Crispus (317-326) included with othen in the filling of a 
superseded hypocaust at the west end of the apodjUrium,** which 
was extended to take in this area. The whole chamber was newly 
paved with tiles set in a one-inch cement bed sealing all below. If 
Hope is right in his grouping, the work still being undertaken in 
the middle yean of the 4th century was extensive. By this time the 
btiilding had already served eight or nine generations of Caltevans, 
and throws into prominence the considerable age of many a 
Roman building b^ore ever soil came to rest above its ruins. 

The alterations comprising Hope's Period III are particularly 
important. It was a time of enlargement. The latrine was doubled 
in rise and permitted now to encroach upon the once*inviolable 
street-line almost as much as the original entrance-portico (PI. 6, 
p. 48}. The apedyttrium was divided into two, and the hypocaust 
chamber which was to be superseded in the 4th century built on its 
west side. The main addition was at the south end of the building, 
however, where an entire new calidarium arose beside the first. In 
Hope's Periods IV and V there was again enlargement. The Upi- 
darium was left much alone, but the rest of the already ageing struc¬ 
ture was tom about to increase the width of the epedyurium and 
polasjtra to 60 feet. The cold bath was removed to the west side of 
the frigiderium (PI. 5, p. 48), the other, Hope suggests, being 
filled up. What these alterations meant in terms of re-roofing can 
earity be imagined. 

Period VI was, in a measure, a return to the days of old. By 
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accident or design, the south calidariun was obUteratcd; the parti* 
tion in the undressing-room was removed; and the only new work 
involved the insertion of a new hypocaust into the (tpiJarutm and 
the construction of an apse at the east end of the north tcfidtritm 
to balance the original apse on the west. 

One of the most curious things about this catalogue of altera¬ 
tions cannot unfortunately be proved. This is the apparent corres¬ 
pondence between (a) the building and demolition of a second 
eelidarium and (A) the building and demolition of a psirtition in the 
apodj^lerium. The first is not commensurate with accommodation 
elsewhere provided in the Baths, and the second docs not seem 
readily understandable unlen it esm be suggested that the modi¬ 
fications as a whole were directed towards providing separate 
acconunodation for men and women to bathe at the same time, 
Otherwise, they would have had to bathe at dificrent times of day.** 
When, later, the south calUarium was pulled down for reasons of 
economy, or perhaps acodentsdly set on fire, the arrangements of 
earlier days had once more to come into play. It is possible that 
simple wooden partitions existed in the/n;ti£sman and UpUarium 
and, in oppotition to Hope’s belief, two cold baths could have been 
in tisc at one time. The stumbling-block to this otherwise attractive 
theory lies in the absence of any private means of access to the 
south ealidariwn from the rooms to the north. None was found, and 
the excavation seems to have been thorough. 

Th* Suptrstnuturt. Little can be said about this. Nothing was 
found to suggest that the rooms were vaulted, although they may 
well have been. One interesting find was a large piece of fallen 
masonry firom the apse of the south ulidanum. It preserved part of 
a window embrasure about 3^ feet wide and soraewbM higher. 
The opening was splayed, and there was a flat tiled lintel and a 
relieving arch above it. Such windows must have been glazed to 
retain the considerable heat of this room, and glass fra^ents 
were found. The lighting of the other chambers mmt have in¬ 
cluded windows in their east and west walls, and possibly cleres¬ 
tories as well. Large ride windows were probably inserted into the 
apodjitnim and taiidarium, lying as they did at other end of the 
blo^. The walls were plastered internally and stuccoed outride, 
and at one period the upiderium had wall- as well as floor-mosric - 
a rare feature. 
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Owing to its demolidon in antiquity, very little was left of the 
aouth taliderium, but embedded in iu hypocaust floor a curious flue 
came to light, leading from the stoke-hole to the walls of the west¬ 
ern alcove opposite, and formed mostly of a triple row of half- 
round or imbrtx tiles. At the alcove, branches led to the south 
and west walls and there stopped. The flue was thus about 
50 feet long, and had a gentle rise of 5 inches over that length.** 

Several umilar flues have been found in bath-hypocausts, not¬ 
ably on military sites such as Chesters on Hadrian’s Wall. A few 
villa-baths also have them. In the present instance, it was sug¬ 
gested that the flue conveyed fresh air to ventilate the sdfling and 
no doubt foul atmosphere of the calidanum by means of vcrdcal 
conduits joined to the ends of the branches and terminating at or 
above floor level. The air thus conveyed would be warmed but un¬ 
tainted by the poisonous gases circulating in the hyptocaust cavity, 
its passage facilitated by the slight upward slope of the flue. The 
same aigument was put forward by Sir George Macdonald in the 
case of Chesters.** 

Against this theory is the sidng of the intake at the very worst 
point, namely at the protjumium or stoke-hole, deep always in ash 
and dirt. The less cogent objection that in no known case do parts 
of the vertical conduits survive must also be considered. It is not 
impossible that the channel may be a kind of drain designed to 
carry ofi* chance flood-water - in the low-lying Sikhester Baths a 
very sensible provision - and to accept condensed moisture and 
leab ftom above. A pool In the stoke-hole was preferable to a pool 
in the hypocatut cavity, and could be more easily baled out. In 
the case of one such installation, the flue stopped just Inside the 
hypocaust cavity, which was not large, and in another communi¬ 
cated directly with the drain which took the dirty water from the 
plunge-bath. 

In connexion with this arrangement we may turn to the tu^u- 
latie which undoubtedly existed in the heated rooms. To jacket a 
wall completely with flue-tiles (tu&u/t) would seem to make for im¬ 
proved draught and, in consequence, heat. This is not so. Only the 
lowest parts of the tuhdctio survive in most cases, but at the 
Stabian Baths (Pompeii) the installation is complete enough to 
show that the rows met overhead.^ This rules out the posribility of 
a through-current, and the hot gases merely stagnated in the 
tubuiatio. Moreover, as isothermic measurements at the Saalburg 
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ihow the contribution of the tubulatia to the temperature of the 
room’wa* negligible, whereat the proper chimney-fluei incorpor¬ 
ated into the tuiulatit acted as satisfactory radiant surfaces though 
to a lesser extent than the door.'^* Tubulatia is seldom found except 
in bath-rooms and may not have been connected with the heating 
arrangemenu at all, but with the insulation of the walls from 
damp: in bath-rooms a greater threat to the stability of the struc¬ 
ture than in living-rooms, for obvious reasons. The subterran¬ 
ean flue at Silchester and other sites may therefore have been 
connected with the fnAu/a/w in some way. 

Finds. Among the objects lost by bathers three gold earrings of 
middle or late Roman date may be mentioned. One consists of a 
suitably bent shank with a claw setting for an emerald bead. 
Another is set with an almandine garnet. The third is more elabor¬ 
ate, a rosette of filigree work with a claw setting in the middle, 
probably for another emerald- Emeralds came mostly from Egypt 
in antiquity, and were generally badly flawed and opaque. The 
examples from Silchester, four in number, are made from trun¬ 
cated crystals ground smootlr on the outride with emery and 
pierced. Another And, which must have been pretty when new, 
was a bone hair-pin with moulded head, around which gold foil 
was wrapped. A large number of plain hair-pins was found. 
Among other finds was a small uninscribed stone altar. Broocha 
and jewellery are shown in Figs. t6and 17. 

Such were the Public Baths of Calleva, and such they are under 
their mantle of soil. More potent than fancy to populate them with 
their crowds of noisy bathers, their attendants, masseurs, barben, 
and so on is an eye-mtness (or ear-witness) account from the pen 
of the philosopher Seneca. Writing finm his lodgings in some 
provincial town, he says: , 

Rot me if it is as necessary as it seems for a recliise to have quiet 
in his studies. ... 1 am actually living over a bath-house. 
Imagine all kinds of uproar, fit to make you hate your cars. The 
hearties arc put through their paces, throw their hands about 
laden with leaden weights, and when they exert themselves, or 
pretend to, I hear their grunts, their whistling, raucous breath¬ 
ing every time they let out their treasured breath. When some 
lazy fellow, content with an ordinary oii-massage, intrudes upon 
my notice, the smack of the masseur's hand on his shoulders. 




17 ROMAH BROOCRS*. t:Giltbrofucuulgreengbfl. s:A]^liqu^ 
bronze with late Celtic decontion. 3: Tinned bronze with green and 
red enamel tmd moulded red enamel Inta^lo. 4: ‘Trumpet* brooch 
with red enamel decoration. 5: Tinned bronze. 6: ‘avcha* type 
(bronze). 7: Tinned bronze. 6: Early ‘iafety«pin' type. 9: ‘Cbomb^ 
type. (Actual size.) 
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changing its sound sccon^ng to whether it is laid on flat or 
cupped, comes to my ears. If the umpire of a ball-game makes 
an appearance, and starts to count the tosses, I’m done for. The 
picture is zwt complete without some quarrelsome fellow, a 
thief caught red-handed, or the man who loves the sound of his 
own voice in the bath - not to mention those who jump in 
with a uemendous splash. Besides those wh^ voices (if no¬ 
thing else) are good, think of the high, strident call of the 
depiiator, condnual^ advertising his presence, never ulent 
except when he plucu someone’s arm-pits and forces his cus¬ 
tomer to cry out on his own behalf; or the assorted cries of the 
pastry-cook, the sausage-seller, the coidectioner, and all the 
uwkers of refreshments selling their wares each in his own 
distinctive sing-song. 


THE AMPHITHEATRE 

The Amphitheatre, unfortunately, has not been excavated. It lies 
near the north-east comer of the Outer Earthwork, and remains 
much as in Stukcley’s day, the arena swampy, the banks over¬ 
grown. It is now a poultry farm. The arena is about 150 by xso 
feet, and is said to be a couple of feet deep in sand. This may be a 
natural feature, like the water which fills part of it. The banks are 
of gravel, about 50 feet wide and sdll t8 feet high internally; they 
preserve much of their original elliptical form, the ‘most nobl smd 
beaudfril concave, but indrely over-grown with thorn-bushes, 
briars, holly, broom, furze, oak and ash trees, etc.’ mendoned by 
Stukcley.^ The banks have a flat summit, 12 feet wide. The main 
entrance was at the south end, opposite the Amphitheatre Postern 
in the Town Wall, and is sdll very clear. A corresponding break at 
the north end is mostly due to levelling, but may conceal the rtiins 
of another entrance. 

The Amphitheatre appears in a vignette of Taylor’s Map af 
HampshiTt (1759). The drawing shows walling along one stretch 
the outside of the bank, which Stukcley does not mention, but 
which almost certainly existed, as at Caerleon, to revet the banks 
and support the dmbv seating. The ground is scattered with large 
flints and pieces of brick which may have formed part of this shell. 
Another feature not recorded by Seukeley is a series of five rows of 
seats cut in the banks at a distance of 6 feet apart on the inner 
slope.** All that can be seen today is what Stukcley includa in his 
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drawing, and the suppoe«d lien of leatt are probably only the 
result of fubndence and erosion. * 

Shows were no doubt given by magistratci at election-time and 
during their term* of office, and on days of religious or political 
festival, such as the accession of an emperor. Market-day abo 
offered the chance of a good audience. All sorts of blood sports 
suitable to the size of the ring will have been offered, bull- and 
bcar-buting, cock-^hu, and the like; boxing, wratling, and, once 
in a while, armed combat between memben of a touring company 
of gladiators, schooled to provide the most bloodshed and sword¬ 
play with the least serious hurt. Exhibitions of strange animak, 
acrobatics etc. may ako have taken place. If theatrical shows were 
ever given, they would rarely have risen above the level of farce 
and pantomime. Nothing better could be expected in a remote 
province, except in the form of the literary texts which we sdll 
have, and even at Rome itself good theatre was almost unknown 
after Republican times. On the other hand, Welsh love of music, 
poetry and song may spring from the Celtic spirit of Roman Brit¬ 
ain, and recitals and concerts may have occurred. The aeousda of 
the Amphitheatre are quite good. 

It is easy to reflect with horror on the degenerate features of the 
Roman amphitheatre, every example of which rang to the shrieb 
ofhuman uid animal victims.^ Qjlite how far we should moralize 
is beyond the scope of this book to enquire. It is fashionable not to 
do so. But a little circumstance may be given in passing. Some of 
this book was written late at night at Reading Museum, whilst 
all-in wrestling matches were going on in the adjoining town hall. 
The racket of the audience, delighted by a throw, the stamp of 
their feet (no wonder wooden amphitheatres coUapsed from the 
vibration strains), their cheers, and whistles - all clearly 
beard and felt tlux)u^ the thickness of the party-wall - united to 
give a most vivid impression of what an amphitheatre audience 
must have been like, the \^le sensation tarUng only the stench of 
blood. 

OtJur AmusmtnU. Two bone dice, one oblong, and both with 
spotted sida, have been found at Calleva, and a large number of 

* The CserlMa Affiphlthttre U UW eoljr BriliSh wimpSf cdapletcly cccamud.** 
lu wenit if 106 by isp feet, with two prinops] wefaed totrance* into li mdioiothat 
glvine on to Ibe leaCi. It hM mow s,seo people utd wms fine meted in the kt< t« 
century a.o. Before ezeemtfon it arwued «b oppewaiM* *l«iUer le (he SUdieMcr 
Araphi thetre, the ezcnvMlea of which would be *sy rcMurdinf. 
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gaming counten of bone &nd glus. Tbote of bone are generally 
l«the>nimcd and many have numerals or letters scratched upon 
them. The glass counters are mostly very dark green, ‘black’, and 
are sometimes Inlaid with coloured spots declaring their value. 
Several tiles inscribed for use as gaming>boards have also been 
found. A bone spinning-top opens and almost closes the list of toys 
which have survived, for moat of the small clay or bronze figures 
turned up are of votive significance and not toys at all. 

Many of the counters were probably also used for reckoning. 
Roman numerals are extremely diffictUt to calculate with, and if 
we have to use them we mentally employ the more convenient 
Arabic system with its 0 ; the symbob are much more easy to 
handle. Consequendy the Romans transmuted their number- 
symbob into the physical form of counters, beads or pebbles (eoA 
atli, whence our word taleuIaU) whenever calculations exceeded 
what could eadly be done mentally. Long division or multiplica- 
tioD had to be done by cumulative subtractions or addidons; and 
in sum, the wonders of Roman architecture and engineering seem 
even more enhanced when viewed against their primidve 
mathemadcal background. 

THE MANSIO 

Squarely within Insula vm, not far from the South Gate, lies the 
fourth public building to be described. It was partly explored by 
Joyce’s men, but filled in about t88o. Very little u known about it 
apart from the plan, luckily very expressive, and detaUs added in 
1893.” The building b large, 900 by 210 feet, more than twice the 
size of the largest private house of Calleva. Adjoining it on the east 
b a set of baths commodious enough to have been regarded as the 
public baths of the town before the establishment in Insula yTxm 
was uncovered. On the west is a building $0 by 30 feet, a granary, 
perhaps, or lUbling, with stoutly buttressed west wall and several 
smaller chambers. 

The main building b rectangular and consuls of three wings 
arranged about a gravelled courtyard closed on the fourth and cast 
side by a wall. Ea^ wing comprises a row of rooms lined by corri¬ 
dors. The inner corridors overlooked the court, and were probably 
of half-open construction. The main entrance was in the north 
wing, and was about 30 feet wide, flanked by pillars on the inside. 
Opposite, and separated from it by the width of the outer corridor. 
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was a spacious vcsdbule communicating with the courtyard. 
Besides a mere passage, there are ten other chambcn in this wing, 
ali about >8 feet square except for fotu: fortocd by dividing two of 
the large rooms lengthwise. In the south wing we again find three 
rooms divided in the same way. It is in fact possible to recognise at 
least five suites in these two wings, each composed of two large 
and two small rooms - perhaps private utting-roomi and 
bed-chambers. 

The west wing houses the main reception rooms, of larger size, 
three being heated by hypocausts. These are of the ‘composite’ 
variety, the necessary cavity being formed, not by excavating the 
entire area below floor-level, but by rinidng a central pit from 
which channeb radiate to the wall-Sucs. The baulks of subsoil thus 
left were revetted azkd bridged by Urge tiles. Only in the central 
space was the floor supported on ^Uu. It is clear firom the Saalburg 
e3q>eriments that a cavity of reduced area would be quite sufficient 
for domestic hearing: some hypocausts consist in Uct of channeb 
only, with ito central space at ^1. 

The west wing hat been extensively altered, chambers being 
extended across the original outer corridor at both its south and 
north ends. It was considered that the north end of the wing was 
devoted to kitchens, and that a nanrow chamber here might have 
been the site of a staircase leading to an upper storey. 

An extension of the outer corridor of the south wing led to the 
baths, which covered about 3,500 square feet. The northern suite 
- two apsidal heated rooms and their antechamber - seems to have 
been bmit before the remainder, to which it lies at an angle. An 
unusual feature of the baths b the massive spring-fed reservoir, 6 
feet square internally and paved with heavy ^es. The walb are up 
to 40 inches thick to withstand the pressure. The drainage of the 
baths has been traced almost completely as far as the Sluice Gate 
in the Town Wall, and as usual ran through the Utrine tn mUt. 

Tht NcUtft 4/* thi Biding. The size of thu cstablidimcnt shows 
that it was of public and not private type, and it has been well 
compared for scale with the temple guest-house at Lydney (GIos.) 
and with a Gallic site.** The apparent division of the rooms into 
suites also encourages us to identify it ts an inn of some sort, most 
probably a mensit or posting^tarion for the reception of travellers 
tiling the imperial poet (otnar pubUpu). Thb was not a public 
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urvice, but maintained for government use by tbe local 
authoridet.^ 

Whether or not the exteniive accommodation described was 
ever all required at the same dme we have no means of telling. The 
building is larger than the Lydney guest'hotue, which seems to 
have b^ planned for a large seasons^ concourse of visitors to the 
shrine. The comparison however is superficial, for many of those 
using the Mmsio would have been accompanied by retinues of 
staff and servants, especially in the late Empire. Moreover, when 
we remember that C^eva was the meeting>place of seven roads ~ 
whose course near the town is described in Chapter 9 it b<»<’omea 
evident that an official guest-house of some size was indispensable. 

Nothi^ poiidve is known of the date of the building. To judge 
by its alignment with the street-system, it can hardly have been 
built before the middle of the second century or thereabouts, and 
may well be much later. 
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Temples and Religious Life 

Few remains of temples dasstod type have been found in 
Britain, and none at Calleva, where the four principal temples are 
of a Romano-Celtic pattern familiar elsewhere in t^ country and 
on the ContinenL plan is ample, consisting of a shrine or cdU 

concentrically surrounded by a portico or ambulatory. The build* 
ings may be either quadrangular (Insulae xxx, xxxv) or polygonal 
(Insula vn).^ Three or four other templet or shrines have abo been 
identified, two of them almost certainly house-chapels or Israw. 
A separate section of this chapter is devoted to the famous little 
edifice found in 1&99 and described as a Christian church. 

THE TEMENOS AND TEMPLES, INSULA XXX 
This insula partly underlies the parish churchyard and extends 
northward below the farm. The complex of buildings which it con* 
uins could not therefore be explored as fully as might be withedi* 
but excavation nevertheless revealed the odstcncc of a three-acre 
sacred enclosure {Umutu)* bounded by a flint wall, replaced at 
some time, presumably, on the eastern tide by a sector the Town 
Wall. In this enclosure arc two square temples, lying at m angle to 
the street-plan of the town, and a large li^l-like building 40 feet 
wide and upwards of 70 feet long. A fourth building, with an apsi- 
dal west end, was found at the north-west comer of the tmunof, and 
others may lie in parts of the area which could not be excavated. 

The chosen site was one favoured by the btiilders of this kind of 
temple - a hill-top. South and south-west, the land falls away into 
the dcclirity where the Public Baths stood; on the east, a gradual 
slope begins, and on the north the pronounced scarp of the SU- 
chester promontory lies adjacent. The connexion of this sacred 
area with the vagaria of Street vi-xxxi has already been com¬ 
mented upon (p. 71). When we remember the fate of the ist- 
century portico of the Public Baths in Insula xxxin — a secular 
building - this phenomenon emerges as striking evidence of the 

<<» 
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•trength of rtligiout feeling in Roman Britain, which permitted no 
interference with the bounds of the Umtius. 

The two temples were btiildings of tome little splendour. The 
northern temple had three-foot walls of tile-bonded flint-work, 
preserved to a height of 5 feet or more. The building stood 73 feet 
square overall; its portico was 13J feet wide and its etUa 43 feet 
square within. Both floor-levels were made up with clay to a height 
of about 7i feet above the Roman ground surface, and on this 
foundation pavements of opus sigiaitun were laid — that of the ttllu 
contained ^ps of greyish stones to diversify the general red-and- 
pintc coloradon. The outside of the building was stuccoed and 
painted vermilion. 

The southern temple was 50 feet square, and had floors of red 
tesserae. lake its neighbour, it was rendered in red-painted stucco. 

Ndther of these buildings could have bad a domed roof or 
cupola, because their walls were not stout enough to bear the 
weight and thrust. On the other hand, domed ceilix>gs of light con¬ 
struction, covered by pyramidal died roofs, arc quite likely. The 
porticoes had pendee rools, resdng agairut the alia walls which 
must have been carried up to a greater height in order to contain 
the windows necessary for lighting the interior. The pordcoes were 
in this case probably of half-open construedon, their outer walls 
built to about waist-bcight to support dwarf columns of Bath stone. 
One such column, found in the churchyard in 1874, presumably 
came from one of the temples. It can sdll be seen there, serving as 
a sundial-base. 

The entrances of temples of this type were always on the east, 
and in the present cases could not be examined because they lay 
in consecrated ground and under farm-buildings. 

Among the wreckage, a number of pieces of Purbeck marble 
wall-veneer was found, as well as Purbeck and stucco mouldings. A 
piece of worked Egyptian porphyry discovered in House 3, Insula 
xxxa,* may also have come from one of the temples. Small finds 
were few. A couple of late coins point to the condnued frequenta- 
don of the dte in the 4th century when, if the street-plan is any¬ 
thing to go by, the temples most have been well over aoo yean old. 
The only discoveries of religious significance were two dny votive 
lamps of terra-cotta. 

It is curious to observe that the little parish church perpetuates 
the hallowed nature of this spot, and does in fact lie parallel with 
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the southern temple. It has been suggested in consequence that it 
was erected partly on the fotindauons of a third temple of smaller 
sise:* there is plenty of room for such a structure, and with this 
possibiUty we may leave the townw. 

SaUARE TEMPLE, INSULA XXXV 
Another square temple - again not parallel with the streets - lies in 
Insula jcxxv (Fig. i8, p. laa).* It measures 35 by s6J feet overall, 
the (HU 12 by 14 feet internally. The entrance was on the east, 
where a foundation for steps exists, and was about to feet vode, 
fianked by columns. The floor was of red teaserae, a couple of feet 
higher than the ground outside. Only the flint foundation of the 
eMa floor remained. At the west end of the etlU, a three-foot plat¬ 
form was built and here, doubtless, the sutues described below 
were placed. As the walls of the building were under two feet 
thick, their superstructure must have been of a very light nature. 

In and around the edU some finds of peat interest were made: 
portions of three inscriptions cut on thin Purbeek Marble slabs, 
and some scraps of Bath stone statuary.* By the style of their 
lettering, the inscriptions date from the early 3rd century. The 
three texts run almost parallel, and record the dedications of 
sutues for which the ‘Strangen’ Association’ of the town had sub¬ 
scribed (p. 76). One of the stones bean the word MARTIf in its 
lop line, and this has been uken to mean that the temple itself was 
dedicated to Man, especially as one of the sutua was dad in 
armour. Haverfield pointed out, however, that part of a personal 
name appeared in the top line one of the other stones (and per¬ 
haps also in the third). This reduces the likelihood that Mars is 
meant, and doubts are confirmed by the fact that the letten in¬ 
volved are no larger than in other parts of the inscription. The 
names of gods were usually writ large. A personal name, such as 
Martialis, is much more probable. The stone is thus brought into 
line with the othen, and like them records the name of the 
principal donor or the chief guild-officer concerned. 

The statuary contiits (a) of the shoulder part of a draped sutue 
larger than life-siae; (i) of three fra^enu representing two lep 
wearing greaves ornamented with lion-masks; and (e) of a left 
hand, bent at the wrist, holding the butt of a etmte^piat. The s<ulc 
of (*) and (f) it a little under life-sixe, and the stone is somewhat 
different from that of (o). Only recently has it been recognised that 
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18 Imaginative reconstruction of the temple in Insula XXXV. 


at least two statues are indicated by these five scraps and, since 
there are three iiucriptions, there may well have been three. It 
was previously considered that all belonged to a single armour- 
clad statue embodying a Celtic veraon of Man, not as a war-god 
but with the more peaceful attributes suggested by the hom-of- 
plenty.* The armour-clad fragments can now be left to represent a 
war-god in more usual guise. It is not uncommon to find statues of 
more than one deity in a single temple, the Walbrook AiUtratum 
affording a good example of this. 

The inscriptions would have been attached to the rubble-built 
pedestals of the sUtucs to which they referred. These puzzling 
lumps of stone constitute the only direct ewdcnce we possess as to 
the gods wonhipped in the temples of Calleva, and it has been sug¬ 
gested that the temple at present in question was wrecked by the 
early Christians, and its idols broken and scattered. 

POLYGONAL TEMPLE, INSULA VII 

This temple* was found in 1872 by Joyce, acting upon the indica¬ 
tions of ciop-marki, and was re-examined twenty years later. The 
bxulding is 65 feet across, and has 16 tides. The alia is 16-sidcd 
externally but circular within, and is 35^ feet in diameter. Both 
alia and portico walls are 2 feet thick, with ironstone quoins and 
bonds, not unlike the gates of the Town Wall. It is unlikely that 
the portico wall was carried above floor-level, except as a curb, 
since a chip from one of its colunms was found, which indicated 
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that their diameter was about 13 inches and their consequent over* 
all height in the r^on of 10 feei.^ The floon were of black and 
white mosuc,** but nothing remained in place to show the 
pattern. 

A worn coin of Vespasian (69-79), found embedded in the eMa 
wall, suggests that the building was erected in the 2nd century. 
Three dtaarii of Sepdmius Severus (193-311) Dom the etlU floor 
may or may not postpone the date of construction to ^e end of 
that century or the early srd century, according to whether they 
were sealed by the mosaic or not.^ 

North-west of the temple there b a rectangular building, pos¬ 
sibly a store. The temple lies in the south part of Insula vn, amidst 
a space of about 4 acres almost wholly clear of other buildings. The 
condnuouB wall along the north, east and south udes of this area 
may be taken as a tm/nes boundary like that of Insula xzx, des¬ 
troyed on the west. A rectangular emplacement, perhaps a wray- 
side shrine, emits in the middle of the east ^e of this wall. In 
antiquity, the area would not have been as barren as it appears to 
be on the plan: we must imagine it planted with trees and lawns. 

The only object from the area which can be considered to be of 
religious significance is part of a globular container of oriental 
alabaster, which may have contained an oficring of sweet oil for 
the god.“ 

OTHER SHRINES 

Three other buildings may be noted. One, almost certamly a 
temple, lies at the extreme south-east comer of Insula xxi.** It 
stands north and south, and consists of a rectangular chamber 35 
feet by so, with an apridal recess io| feet wide across the northern 
ride. There were two entrances, strmigely placed: not, as might be 
expected, in the south wall opposite the apse and alongride the 
street, but at the south extremities of both east and west walls. This 
lateral siting is reminiscent of entrances to such temples as the 
tmderground pagan ‘basilica’ near the Porta Maggiore, Rome,** 
so placed in order to keep the proceedings within more secret than 
a frontal entrance would allow. The structure under discussion was 
perhaps the centre of some mystery-cult, and re-excavation might 
bring to light some of the internal appointments. 

The second builtfing is a rimple square of 19 feet, of which only 
the gravel foundation sur\'ivcd, set within an enclosure wall in 
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InniU xxxvi.« This m»y also have been a temple of some sort, but 
it is well to be on guard against too ready an interpretttion of 
imperfectly*recorded ducoveries. 

The third which may be mentioned lies outside the To\ra Wall, 
in the north-west comer of the field west of the Amphitheatre. 
There is at this point a well, in some marshy ground, which some 
of the early antiquaries thought might be a or temple of 

a water-goddess (perhaps like that of Coventina on Hadrian’s 
Wall). A recent inspection of the site revealed a large moulded 
coping-stone of Roman date near by, complete with the lewis-hole 
in its upper surface whereby it was rsiised. This stone could easily 
have come firom the ornamental surround of a sacred well, and so 
the suggestion may be correct. 

LARARIA 

Several buildings in and near houses were identified as private 
chapels or lararia by the excavators. This has not been proved, but 
in two instances the attribution is sufficiently cogent to find a place 
here. These cases concern Houses 1 and 2, Insula xiv,” and it is no 
coincidence that these are among the most sumptuous uncovered 
in the town and undoubtedly residences of the Atrebatic aristo¬ 
cracy, the most Romanized memben of the community. In House 
i, the structure lay at the north end of an enclosed courtyard, and 
took the fonn of an elevated platform 6^ feet square, with a step 
on its southern side. In House 2, a platform of similar proportions 
occupied one of the rooms. The walls of this room were plastered 
and painted in blue, and there was a panel of mosaic in front of the 
platform. If used for domestic worsWp after the old Italian pat¬ 
tern, the platforms would have carried superstructures in the form 
of small classical temples, containing the household gods {lares). 
These generally formed a group of three: a centnd figure in the 
guise of a Roman petetfomiluu engaged upon an act ^ sacrifice, 
flanked by two dancing deities holding eonmeopiat and paterae 
(ttcrificial dishes).** The identification of the two structures men¬ 
tioned is accordingly made very much more likely by the discovery 
of figures of both these types at Calleva. A little bronze from the 
Forum (4^ inches high, the feet having been broken off) portrays 
the paterfamilias - the or ienius farmliaris.'* He is clad in the taga, 
girt in the manner prescribed for solemn occasions, with a fold 
drawn over the head as a format exclusion of sounds of Ul-omen 
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during the sacrifice. The left hand holds a rolled napkin 
and the right must have held a paUra or some similar object. A 
point ofimportance is that the figure is not cast in the rouzid, but, 
except for the head, ia hollow and open at the back, and thus 
meant to sund in a shrine. There are two nail-holes whereby it was 
attached. The style of the olyect is very good (PI. 17, p. gfi); a 
similar figure, of more indifferent work, has been found at 
Richborough. 

The dancing lor was a chance find,” and has been ance unfor¬ 
tunately lost in a fire. It stood just over 4 inches high, and was of 
fine workmanship, quite perfect, with eyes hollowed for silver or 
paste inlay. Neither of these bronzes can be much later than the 
ist century, a significant period for the Romanization of Britain. 


RELIGIOUS REMAINS 

This b not the place for a survey of Roman-Britbh religion, for 
which the reader may be referred to an illuminating chapter in a 
recent book by Professor Ian Richmond.** In the present wntext 
we may limit ourselves to a description of the various objects of 
religious significance found at our site. 

The only known inscription triiich clearly named a god was that 
already mentioned in thb book. Stair’s Forum find of 1744. It con¬ 
tained a dedication to HtraUs Soigml and refers to one of those 
deities well known in Romano-Celdc lands, a native god equated 
with the member of the esubliihed pantheon who most nearly 
approached himself, and whose powers dupUcaled, or sometimes 
extended, hb own.® 

It has been tu^csted that Siugn[ etc. b a vemon of the name 
known from Gaulbh inscriptions as Seivme, to whom horses wen 
sacred.** All that can be said b that the spelling Setgom would be 
otherwbc unknown, the s of presumably being pronounced 
short Moreover, where the name appears coupled, it b with Mars 
and not Hercules. So, as Haverfield t^ested, it may in thb case 
merely be an epithet and not a name in its own right.® 

The only piece of statuary worth mentioning apart from those 
already described, such as the tuUU - about which an elaborate set 
of rita must have been woven — b an Oblite head found 
Colonel Karslake in hb garden at Silchestcr (PI. 13, p. 81).® TTw 
house was previously a farm, and the head was UKd as a weight m 
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a cbme-prea, »n iron bar being affixed to it for lu^eMion. The 
bar has now been removed, and the head is on exhibition at the 
Calleva Museum. It is battered, but of good and-century work, 
and representt the Egyptian corn-god Serapii. It is rather more 
than life-size. No traces survive of the nudius or bushel-measure 
which must have been carved on the crovm of the head, but even 
without this, the god can be distinguished by the four locks of hair 
falling over the brow. A splendid marble head of Serapii was 
found in the Walbrook muhraam. 

There are several small bronze figures of unexceptional type 
portraying Bacchus, Venus, and Mercury, who was a favourite 
among the Celts. More interesting is a crude but c h a rm ing bronze 
statuette, 4i inches Wgh, showing a girl flute-player." She is 
dressed apprmumatcly in Greek fashion, and wears a high crovm 
or Otphm. She may be regarded as an attendant at some sacred 
rite (PI. i6,p. 96). 

Sutuettes of Venus in pipe-clay - exported in great quanuues 
from the Allier and Rhine valleys - also appear. The Collection 
contains, too, other statuettes of this material, one of a mother- 
goddess seated in a basket-chair^ and one of a cockerel, perhaps 
intended as an offering to Mercury.** 

A fair number of engraved semi-precious ring-etones, with trite 
lul^cctt mostly from Graeco-Roman mytholt^, may also be 
mentioned in this connexion. The materials arc bloodstone, chal¬ 
cedony, cornelian, jasper, nicolo, blue paste imiutive of nicolo, 
onyx, pta«Tn*, prase, and sard; there are also some of glass. The 
best, probably, is a figure of a Cifms cut on an oval plasma 
(Fig. 16,p. ni) - a cloudy, light-green stone about 0.8 ^ 0.75 
inch - which is quite beautiful when viewed by transmitted light 
The Gffluu wean a modwf-crown and holds a cfinmupiat; he is en¬ 
gaged in sacrifice, and resembles closely figures of the Cniiif Populi 
Romatii on the coinage of Diocletian (984-304) and his colleagues. 
There is also a giytlus or comic figure composed of two bearded 
human heads, young and old, coryoined; the beard of one is made 
into a cock’s head. This is cut on jasper. It is unlikely that toy of 
these stones was regarded by its owner as particularly of 'religious’ 
significance, but on the other hand there is also a Gnostic gem, 
0.5 inch long, cut on bloodstone,** which probably did have such 
a meaning - or was at least used as an amulet. This gem is in¬ 
tended for a swivel ring. On one side are the mystic letters, lAO 
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and on the other the strange god Abraxas, the letters of whoae 
name (numbers, in Greek) add up to the total of days in the year 
and the number of spirits believed by the followers of BasUides of 
Alexandria {f. t. 125) to have emanated from the Supreme Being 
and to inhabit the 365 heavens. Abraxas has a cock’s head, human 
torso clad in a cuirass, and serpents for legs; he bwn a whip, sym¬ 
bolizing the strength of the sun’s rays, and a shield. Contrary to 
what might be supposed Grom his appearance, he peraonifies the 
Good Principle in Gnostic thought It is not without significance 
that bloodstone was so often chosen for Gnostic genu: the andent 
name for the stone was kfliotnpuon and it was credited \rith powen 
of ‘returning’ the sun’s rays when placed in water, as Pliny the 
Elder describes.** 

Various accasories have been found. They include two unm- 
scribed altars of pedestal form, one unfiniibe^ and some cones of 
the Stone Pine which were imported as fuel for altw-fircs.** There 
Stfe pottery incense-cups and votive containers, the latter often of 
curious shape and very small size, specially made for little offerings 
of food and drink; bronze and gold leaves and a triangle of bronze 
chain-mail, from priestly head-dresses; a little bronze bu^f 
Minerva, from a sceptre; and bronze model axes and a spear. The 
site has yielded about a dozen of the axes, which are about an 
inch long; one, significantly perhaps, occurred near the East Gate 
and the tmnus of InsuU xxx." The list may be closed with rrfer- 
ence to a clay mould bearing a reprcKnUtion interpreted (not 
without difficulty) as an imperial marriage, and with a curious 
chalk uper-holder in the form of a truncated pyramid, 2^ inches 
high, with a slot at the back. The other sides bear crude rcUeft of 
Mercury, a cockerel, and a serpent. Part of an inscribed, possibly 
votive, bronze plaque has alio been found.** 



19 Votive bronze axe. Found at Klchester. 
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20 ‘Church’ in It»ul* nr, K>uth-e*st of the Fonun (189a). 

CHRISTIANITY 

Towards the south-east comer of the Forum insula (iv) lies one of 
the most discussed buildings of Roman Britain, foirnd in May 
1893. It is only 34 by 43 feet overall (Figs. 30 and ai, and PI. 9, 
p. 49) and not very well preserved; but within that compass it 
presenU all the features of an early Christian church facing, as 
often, to west." There is a central nave, with apsidal west end, 
39! feet long and about to feet wide-the walls are not parallel - 
and on either tide there arc small aisles 5 feet wide, which term¬ 
inate on the west against the walls of slightly wider chamben, 
vcitria perhaps, which resemble ru<^mcntary transepts in plan. 
The east end of the btiilding is occupied by a wide and deep 
porch, a narttux, such at is found in many early churches of 
Mediterranean lands. Some feet east of this, a four-foot tile 
foundation was discovered, with flint pitching around it, and a 
sump by. This structure lies on the axis of the building, and 
so docs a well 30 feet west of the apse; both may be connected mth 
the building, the foundation especially. 

The floor, not greatly raised above the surrounding ground 
level, was found to retain stretches of red tessellation in the nartJtex, 
nave and, at the same level, in the apse. Here there was a five- 
foot-squarc panel of coarse mosaic (PI. g) containing a bold 
chequer pattern of black and white, surrounded by seven 
lozenges on each ride, alternately of red and grey-green Purbedt 
cubes. Fragments of painted wall-piaster were also found, some 
speckled in imiution of marble. There was nothing to indicate 
paintings of the sort which decorated a room in the Roman villa at 
Lullingstone, Kent, where richly-clad praying figures and two 
Chi-Rho monograms have been pieced together from the hundreds 
of Kra|M of plaster found. 
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The excavations did not produce any evidence of date. The 
mosaic is however of a pattern known adio e.g. at Venilamium, 
where it has been assigned to about the year 300.** This would be 
well in accordance with a date of construedon aAcr the Edict of 
Toleration for the Christians was iseued in 313. 

In the case of churches which faced west, the priest stood behind 
the altar and faced cast. Granted (for the moment) that the SU- 
chester buiklmg was a church, the altar must have stood on the 
mosaic panel, and was probably of wood origiiully; traces of mor¬ 
tar were found on the surface of the mosaic and it was suggested 
that the altar was later replaced in masonry. The condition of the 
cubes around the panel however introduces a perplexing problem. 
They are worn only in front, i.e. on the cast, and are elsewhere 
sharp and unworn. It would seem either that the rear of the apse 
was covered by matting, or that the celebrant did not, in this case, 
face cast, or (perhaps the most probable suggestion) that the entire 
floor west of die outer edge of the mosaic panel was raised at some 
period shortly after the building was completed, before the cubes 
had become worn. This woiild also explain the mortar on the sur¬ 
face of the pavement.*^ Another curious feature is the absence of 
the built-in bench around the wall of the apse, generally provided 
for the attendant clergy. There is very little room for it, indeed for 
the priest himself; and it may be that there was only one priest at 
Calleva - a suggestion wUch the tiny size of the building 
tupporu.** 

At times of divine worship, the nave would have been filled by a 
choir, and the congregation would have clustered behind and in 
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the aisles. The deep porch was reserved for those not fully in com* 
reunion - the catechumens. The tile base east of the porch prob¬ 
ably supported a basin (/c^non) of water where worshippers might 
wash their hands and faces before entering church. 

So far, so good; but the identification of the building rests solely 
on its plan, which could stand by itself more convincingly in 1893 ^ 

than today. No trace whatever to clinch Christism tise was forth¬ 
coming, despite the most careful excavation. A word of caution j 
urged by Professor Jocelyn Toynbee may therefore be repeated 
here.** ‘The Walbrook mitkrtuum, and more especisdly two pagan 
mystery shrines in Rome, show that the plan involved was not 
confined to churches. It is derived, plainly, from that of civil 
bastUcat • compare the Silchester example near by - usefully 
adapted to a particularly esoteric form of religious expres si on. The 
worship of Ehonysus, Isis, Mithras and the rest involved rites in 
which only initiates could participate, demanding therefore a 
closed building which could effectually seal the ceremonies from I 
profane gaze. Hence the suitability of the closed basilican plan, the I 
direct opposite of the plan of a classical temple, with its open porti- j 

coes, and for that matter of the Romano-<>ltic temples described 
above. Early CSiristianity was as esoteric as the pagan cults in its 
rites of initiation, to which especial point was given by the caution 
necessary after so many brutal persecutions. Hence it adopted the 
same kind of building,** and the influence of the pUn of the Roman 
civil basilica is displayed by subsequent Christian architecture 
down to our own day. 

The little edifice in Insula iv has not therefore been formally 
identified as a church. But from Bede we gather that churches 
were quite common in Britain,** and it is more than probable that ' 
this is one of their number. i 

The Christian objects found at Callcva are few and easily des- | 
cribed. Most important is a leaden scaling found by Joyce in the 
Basilica.** It is impressed on both sides with the Chi-Rho mono¬ 
gram Banked by Alpha and Omega. The letter M appears on one 
tide above the Chi-Rho, and XX in the same place on the other. It 
is an official - possibly an ccclcsiasticai - scaling of some sort, of | 
4th-ccntury date, from a package of goods or documents. The 
second object is a gold thumb- or finger-ring weighing 185^ grains, 
which was found in ploughing in 1786. 11)0 hoop is nonagonal, 
with a tenth and larger facet serving as the bezel, llus bears a rude 
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head in profile and the inscripbon VFNVS, Vtmu. Around the 
hoop, however, in the curious, spiky lettering which is not seldom 
fou^ on articles of this type in the 4th century, is the Christ* 
ian inscription | SE j NI | C 3 | A I NE I VI | VA | 
SII I NDE I , iSottoaiM, rizux id 'loe duplication of the I 
of In has left no room for the final O. This inscription was cer¬ 
tainly added to the ring aAer the Venus-inscription, for the ring 
was considerably worn before it was engraved. 

The ring may be connected with the following drcutnstance. At 
the Lydney temple already mentioned, a curie was found, badly 
scratched in worse Latin on a piece of ^eet-tead. In translation it 
reads: T« the Csd Mtdtns. SUnems has last a ths half‘ 9 ttUu oj 
tokUh ht pToimsts to /fodns. Lei the God not pant health amongst those oj 
the name of Senuiaus untii he brags it right to the Temple of Nodens. 
Senicianus is such a rare name in Britain that it is quite probable 
that this is the very ring involved, and the secondary nature of the 
Christian inscription supporu the suggestion. Both ring and curse 
are of late 4th'<enttiry date.** 

Inscriptioiu with VIVAS, Mayest thou lioe, are of a definite 
though not exclusively Christian type. Two latc*Roman ring'besels 
of silver from Calleva may be mentioned. Each has a crude profile 
head like that of the Senicianus ring. One is inscribed IVL 
BELLATOR VIVAS, Mqyest thou lioe (u the Lord] Julius Bdlator, 
and the other merely VIVAS, being presumably a commercial and 
not a bespoken product. 

The only other objects are a fragment of Rhenish engraved glass 
beaker, bearing a fish and a palm-branch; and a pottery lamp 
bearing a cross and a representation of Daniel in the Lion^ Den. 
This last is of modem imponing: it is of a sort popular in the 
Mediterranean regions in latest Roman times, and formerly bore 
the characteristic Umy incrustation of objects from that area.** 



22 Leaden sealing with CSii-Rho monogram 
and Alpha and Omega, &om the Basilica. 
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CEMETERIES AND BURIALS 

Thii chapter may be cloaed nith reference to the methods of burial 
adopted at Calleva. In Belgic times, the rite (as mentioned in 
Chapter a) %vas cremation, and the site has produced an ovoid 
beaker, probably a native imiution of a butt>bcaker, containing 
cremated bone. It is uncertain where on the rite it was found. 

One or two human burials, and a fair number of odd scraps of 
human bone, have been found within the area of the later Roman 
town, but the regular method of disposal of the dead was in cenus 
teries outride the walls. The main cemetery lay outride the North 
Gate, on the flat groimd between this and the Outer Earthwork. 
It has not been excavated. An inhumation in a stone sarcophagus, 
accompanied by a small pottery bottle of 2nd-century date, was 
found in 1853 at the top of the dope, just to the east of the line of 
the Roman road from the North Gate. The bottle is of cream* 
coloured ware, and has a decoration of raised lozenges of orange 
spots. 

Another cemetery made use of the bank of the Outer Earthwork 
in the Rampicr Cruise sector, and was explored by Colonel Kars* 
lake. The burials were all by cremation, and must belong to the 
latest period when this method was still favoured, the middle or 
later 2nd century. It is probable, as Karslake suggested, that this 
burial ground was used by the poorer inhabitants of Calleva.** 

Most of the burials were disturbed by badgen and rabbits, but 
a fairly typical example foimd in 1900 revealed the burial-practice 
adopted. The bank was cut back until a vertical face, 4^ feet high, 
was left. The pyre was buUt against this, and the corpse laid on 
top, resting on a bier held together by large iron nails. It wore its 
sandals, and 10 was presumably flilly clothed. An ox-jaw, and 
possibly alio drink in a pottery container, were placed with it. 
When combustion was completed, the ashes of the dead were 
gathered up and put into a grey pottery jar (in the Calleva Muse¬ 
um), which was placed in the position occupied by the head of the 
corpse. The gravel was then shovelled back into place, and all that 
remained to mark the spot was a small pile of flints and a piece of 
glas bottle which had perhaps contain^ a final libation. 

The pottery jar lay nearly 3^ feet below the flints and, from its 
distorted shape, was dearly a ^second’ or waiter cheaply bought 
from some local pottery. The archaeological evidence for the 
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method of buriaJ described above consisted of a burnt area, about 
feet by 4^, extending south of the um and containing the large 
naib mentioned, as well at burnt ox teeth, etc., and fragments of a 
pot. The sandal naih lay at the lar end of this area. 

The burials were mo^y on the inner slc^ of the bank, but in 
1909 a somewhat similar cremation was found on the outer face, 
taki^ advantage (presuoiably) of a spot where the flint retaining* 
wall (p. 73) had collated. Fused bronze scraps were found in 
this case, probably the remains of brooches or other articles of 
adornment worn by the deceased. 







Houses 


The old excavadoos revealed about i8o buildings which were 
either houses or, a few of them, shops. The ibuodadons of about 
8o of these buildings are complete enough to be recognisable at a 
glance (see folding plan at the end), but it will be seen that the 
Callevan bouses were laid out in a different fashion from those 
which most of us live in today. Instead of an entrance-hall con- 
fining doors to all the ground-floor rooms and a staircase to an 
upper storey, these Roman houses present essentially a row of 
rooms connected by a corridor, or sometimes by two, back and 
front; and it is extremely doubtful whether many of them had 
upper floors. Two, three, or (on one occasion) four such blocks of 
rooms might be placed together to form wings around the sides of 
a courtya^ or formal garden. The corridors were often of half¬ 
open construction, a low outer wall supporting dwarf columns to 
the eava of a pcntice roof. 

The true toul must be very much higher than x8o. It can only 
be guessed, but perhaps 300 is not an excessive figure. Allowance 
mutt be made for huts and houses built entirety of wood, for very 
few of tbis kind were identified and, especially in the early period, 
they mxist have been numerous. Moreover, the early Roman town 
extended be>-ond the confines of the Wall; and, though the area 
between this and the Outer Earthwork is virtually unexplored, it 
is known to contain buildings.^ Ribbon-development along some 
of the roads leading out of the town must also be considered: in 
1956 the excavations of the Silchester Excavation Committee 
revealed Roman occupation nearly a quarter of a mile from the 
West Gate. 

Every structure found in the old excavations is marked on the 
1908 plan, but without chronological distinction within the 
Roman period. As already stated, none was dated by formal 
archaeological means, and we are obliged therefore to rely largely 
upon surmise and inference for such dates as can now be tenu- 
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lively ascribed to aome of them. These are no substitutes for proof, 
and, though usehU, prohibit all but the most general treatment of 
the dwellings of Calleva. The dozen or so shops are considered in 
Chapter 8. 

THE EARLY HOUSES 

Two of the four trenches cut through the backing*mound of the 
north wall in 1938 brought to light traces of wooden huts or houses, 
which are as yet the only formally dated buildings of Calleva and 
constitute the exception to what has been remarked above.* Only 
the holes for their timber uprights, their clay floors and associated 
rubbisb remained and, owing to the superincumbent mass of the 
mound, their complete plans could not be exposed. Two of the 
huts were of very rude construction, perhaps circular; arul, since 
no roofing material was found, we may conclude that they were 
thatched, perhaps with reeds gathered in the marshy hollow where 
the Public Baths stood. The huts arc dated to 45-65 and 65-100 
respectively, and both were rebuilt in the early and century - one 
to a nmilar kind of plan. The other, on 1938 Site C, produced 
evidence of a more elaborate structure with a tiled roof, and 
therefore it was, most probably, rectangular. 

A find of some interest was made in the debris, namely part of a 
terra*cotU antefix* or roof«omament (p. 148 and ef. Fig. a8) 
bearing the face of a homed guardian deity. Fragments ofantefixes 
from the same mould have been found in other parts of Calleva,* 
for example at the north-west comer of Insula iv, and suggest 
the existence of houses of similar type and date elsewhere in (he 
town. 

North of the Roman church in the same insula, another early 
bouse can be identified.* Its remains consist of emplstcemcnts dug 
into the gravel for the reception of horizontal slecpcr-beams slotted 
to take the upright members of the frame of the house. Its axis does 
not coincide with the alignments of the Forum or of the streets. It 
was about 55 feet long, with a separate extension at the east end, 
and at least one partition. Parallel with the main emplacement, 
and about two feet to the south of it, is a row of a dozen large, 
flint-packed post-holes, 4I feet apart, which seems to belong to a 
building of diflerent and probably earlier date. The bouse has 
obviously not been completely explored, but both it and the ante- 
fix friigmcnt from the opposite comer of this insula may be taken 
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as evidence of eariy buildings cleared away when the Forum- 
was laid out towards the end of the ist century. 

OTHER EARLY TIMBER HOUSES 

It wUI be remembered from Chapter 3 (p. 67) that the regular 
street-plan of Callcva was ascribed to the reign of Hadrian (i 17- 
138), and about 90 buildings, or half the known total, lie at various 
angles to it and are tx earlier, for it clearly became fashion¬ 

able to build in conformity with the ^d. In actual practice it is 
safer to confine attention to those which have been either trun¬ 
cated or otherwise afiected by the passage of the streeu, and are 
therefore unquestionably of earlier date.* Apart from those already 
considered, they arc the oldest known houses of Calleva; and four 
of them are particularly interesting because of the detaib of timber 
construction, general at this period, which they preserve. 

jjaay, 1’ is a large house of several dales, but the parts now in 
question are the south wing and its appurtenances. One of the 
mam east-wcst walls incorporated five large oak stumps, 16 to aa 
inches across, with squar^ bases set in flint-packed post-holes, 
placed 11 feet apart from centre to centre. The cast wall of the 
yard to the south at one time contained two other stumps, fi-J feet 
apart, but entirely rotted away. These stumps are dearly the 
remains, too large for removal, of a timber-framed house over 45 
feet in length from east to west. 

A later opus sigaimm floor in the same wing proved to 1 ^ founded 
on a thick layer of clay daub fallen from the interstices of the 
frame of this early wooden house. Embedded in it were sevwl 
dressed and joint^ beams - an uncommon discovery, and it is 
much to be regretted that they do not survive. One is especially 
worth describing. Like the others, it was of oak, sf by 4^ inches in 
section; and, except for tenons lost at either end, was complete and 
34 inches long. The sides both contained tour chase-mortises 
where lesser timbers were seated at an angle of 17* - a method ti^ 
then, as now, when the main timbers are already in place and it is 
desired to a^ othen. The angle and number of the subsidiary 
members in question suggest that they may have been intended as 
decorative additions. 

$0 far we have considered frame-houses with uprights set 
directly into the ground or into sleeper-beaim which were them- 
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selves in contact with it The second method is an improvement on 
the first, and the remaining three examples illustrate another type 
in which use is made of flint sleeper«wadli, two or three feet high, 
which raised the entire wooden flame clear of the ground and thus 
considerably lessened the risk of rot, otherwise great, particularly 
with green timber. 

In one example, xxxn, i,* an end wall remained to its full 
height and in consequence preserved the central chase in which a 
slecpcr-beam was laid; but in most cases the walls were not lo well 
preserved and the bat guide to the vanished tupcntructurc b their 
width. If only I 3 to i6 incha wide, it u unlikely that they tup* 
ported anything but a wooden flame. A good example b xxxm, 4.* 
In its original form, thb bouse most be of a date long anterior to 
the street’plan: it b well set back from the nearat street, at an 
angle of about 1 1^, and moreover, it was superseded by House 5, 
which was itself cleariy built before the adjacent street and had to 
be brou^t into conformity with it by the construction of adcU* 
tional chambers on the north*wat. In House 4, the primary plan 
coiuists of a rectangular main block 6t by feet, surrounded by 
a verandah 7 or 8 feet wide. The doorway was in the middle of the 
wat ride. If partitions exuted, no traca were found, and indeed 
the structure was ruined below floor*levd. The walls were little 
more than a foot thick, but well built with tile and brick quoins. 
House 5 was very similar, but built at right-angla to the other; it 
too had the unusual feature of a verandah on all four rides, and 
two partitions were found. One room had a red tessellated floor 
and the other was paved with tiks. 

Parts of xxvn, 1** were of the same construction. The east wing 
was at first a separate house, with a main block and a corridor on 
the wat. In one of iu rooms some fragments of clay daub were 
found, fortuitously baked in a fire which consumed the house at 
some period, and thus retaining their original form. On the back, 
improsions of the wattle twigs CO which the daub was applied can 
still be seen, and on the front there is an embossed chevron pattern 
which served as a key for a waterproofing outer coat of stucco. 
Similar fragments have been found in a late ist-century context at 
Verulamium.** 

Elsewhere daub survived only in the form of layers of stiff yellow 
clay (as discovered in xxxiv, 1) overlying the floors. It was 
observed that the layers were generally thicker in the main blocks 
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than in the comdon - 18 inchei as opposed to 6 inches - and the 
greater height and solidity of those parts of the buildings are thus 
attested. Such layers were sometimes found in houses belonging to 
the New Town Plan: timbered or half-timbered building was not 
confined to the early period.^ 

On analogy with other sites, such as Verulamium, the earliest 
date at which this third method of building was introduced is un¬ 
likely to be much before the last years of the ist century.” Before 
the days of the New Town Plan, walls carried up to thdr full 
height in flintwork must have been very rare, and posubly even 
confined to parts which for obvious reasons needed a more solid or 
more fire-proof fabric. Some buildings of apparently unusual plan, 
such as B3 (isolated apse) or ix, at (isolated wings and cor¬ 
ridor) may be cases in point, as also iuppo«dly isolated hypo- 
causu like xn,». Apse and hypocauit are in fact combined in 
xvn, B2 and xxxn, B3. Careful re-excavation would no doubt 
bring to light the full plans of some of these houses, and would 
show that the remaining parts were entirely of wood. This is not to 
say that the flint-built parts were of the same date as the 
remainder. 

From what hu just been said it will be seen that although the 
bouses of the Old Town are characterized by the presence of a 
main block of rooms flanked by one or two corridors, some ex- 
ampin (e.g. xvm, 3 and xxxn, 3) also possessed projecting wings 
where the reception-rooms lay. In very early days, however, wings 
are not to be expected. 

Very early specimens of the rectangular wooden house, as far as 
British discoveries are concerned, are at Canterbury {Durotmum 
CaUuuonm) and Camulodunum,** belonging to the years 25-70 
and 49-fii respectively. Lady Fox has suggested that the origins of 
this kind of house are probably Belgic rather than otherwise, for it 
is found very commonly in areas settled or influenced by that 
people.” 

THE LATER HOUSES OF CALLEVA” 

The plan supplies instances of buildings of the same type (m, i or 
VI, 2 ) squarely aligned \rith the streets and tx kjpot/uji coeval with 
them. A few may be of Old Town date, but C. A. F. Berry has 
shown that the type is by no means confined to the early Roman- 
British period, and of 27 Silchester houses which he examined, 14 
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belong to the Old Town and 13 to the New, with wings and 
double corridors £airly evenly distributed between the two 
groups.** 

Callcva contains about 16 very large housa of developed form 
with two, three or, on one occasion, four vrings 90 feet or more in 
length. They were the residences of the tribal magnates. Most are 
fitt^ tidily into comer-sites or bnilt squarely along one side of an 
insula, and have southern or eastern aspects. A fow, however, are 
set ba^ from the streets at an angle, and are adapted to the new 
alignment by the building of an entramce corridor (xxiv, a) or 
porch (xxni, 2 [Hg. 23, below] or xxvi, 3). Such houses should be 
of Old Town age, however much enlarged, and their conformity 
with the streets iKcd not be earlier than about 200.** Others, 
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25 FUaofHouse I, InsuUxiv (1895). 

although more or less on the street-alignment, unquestionably 
developed from a nngle block, and the four-winged ‘courtyard’ 
house XIV, I (Fig. 25, above) is a case in point. Its neighbour, 
ziv, a, is a siiwilar mixture of various dates, the two principal 
blocks being coiuieaed by a corridor sumptuously paved in 
mosaic. Othen again were bmlt to the developed plan and never 
altered very much: examples are vm, 1 (Fig. 24, p. 139), and the 
later form of xxvn, 1 adjacent to sui earlier buil^g mentioned 
above. Both fhi« and vm, x consist of an L-shaped block of living- 
rooms placed end-on to the street, and gained only alter a vesti¬ 
bule ar^ a length of corridor have been traversed. ‘Ilie best rooms 
lie at the extremity of the ‘L’ and were thus well secluded from 
domestic bustle and from street-noise. Similar seclusion of the 
reception-rooxns is noticeable elsewhere; but sometimes, when an 
old building was refurbished, they were sited according to estab¬ 
lished use or to structural necessity. Thus in xiv, 2 or xvm, 2 they 
flank the streets. 

It is probable that most of the houses with which we are now 
concerned date from the 2nd century, the golden age of town-life. 
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Proof u slight, and this statement is made by reference to Venila- 
mium and other towns which have been excavated more recently 
than Calleva, and by a more expert technique. From the evidence 
of our own site, however, «vin, 3 seems to have been complete, 
except for its porch, by about the year aoo, and the same may be 
true of XXIV, i and a. 

That ail or roost of the houses were still the homes of thriving 
families in the 3rd and 4th centuries there is no reason to doubt; 
and one at least may have been built about 300 or later. This is 
XK, a, which overlies remains of other buildings including a fine 
mosaic of late and- or even 3rd-ccntury date (p. 153; PL ii, 
p. 80), posribly, indeed, later still. The succession structures on 
this site must point to a late date for the final veirion, and it is not 
without sgnificance that xtx, 3 is the only one to have had its own 
bath-suite. The house is L-s^ped, with a main block parallel to 
the street on the east, but separated from it by a courtyard or 
formal garden. The baths lie at the south of this wii^ and the 
courtyard is closed on the south by a walled yard.^* 

STRUCTURAL DETAILS 

WaUs. Enough has been said about timber buildings to make 
further remarks on this subject needless. Walls carried up in flint 
were about two feet wide, occasionally a little more, but three-foot 
or wider walls are found only in demonstrably special cases, such 
as at the towers of the West Gate, in the Fortun-Basilica, or in the 
vaulted room of xxxiv, 1 (p. 148). The walls had quoins normally 
of brick or tile, sometimes of dressed stone, especially ironstone, 
and bonding-courses of tiles also occur. Little is known about the 
foundations, for the reason that the old excavations rarely pene¬ 
trated to their level. They were wider than their superstructure, and 
made of flints, occasionally of gravel. Where the ground was w^k 
or previously disturbed, walls were buttressed, contained rcliewng 
arches (xxvn, bi), or were built on pules. The walls were stuccoed 
and painted, white or pink outside, and with frescoes inside. 

Upptr Starts. Reference to the general plan and the house- 
plans (Figs, as to as, pp. 139-140) will show that although the 
smaller houses (many of them of Old Town age) had only half a 
dozen rooms or even fewer, the larger houses very often poaeased 
a dozen or more, some of them 18 or ao feet long. The number of 
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rooms has a very obvious bearing on the size of the households, and 
thus provides as good a yardstick as any for gauging the pennant 
cnt population of the town. But we deal only with ground-plans: 
no bouse is preserved to a greater height than a few feet, and 
before any conclusitm, however tentative, is reached the vexed 
question of upper storeys must be considered. 

In some houses (to choose a small and early example, xvm, 3) 
certain narrow rooms, which do iK>t seem to be passages, appear; 
and these, it has been suggested, contained stair-cases.** Rubble- 
built st^ are common enough, but a mass of masonry appropriate 
to a stair has never been discovered in such rooms; nor have the 
requisite emplacements for wooden stairs been satisfactorily identi¬ 
fied. vm, I contains the most likely example at Silchester.*^ The 
of upper storeys is therefore strictly not proven, and a 
desire to add them to our mental picture of the Callevan houses 
may be more than a little governed by modem practice based 
upon mediaeval tradition and the cost of building-plots in our own 
towns. Callcva was an open town, and land could not have been 
expensive; it is more than probable that the necessary accommo¬ 
dation was generally obtained not by building upwards but by 
iitcreasing the ground-fioor surea. These remarks do not refer to 
basement or cellar rooms, which in any case have not been found 
at Calleva. The economic conclusions which can be drawn will be 
found in C 3 iapter g. 

Dmw^ and Dears. Few doorways have survived complete 
from the wreck of Roman Britain, but the stumps of walling which 
are all that generally remain of our Roman-British buildings are 
as often u not high enough to mark their positions. Sometimes the 
threshold sills and parts of the jambs are preserved. In the west and 
north, where there is good stone, these were very often of massive 
slabs; but at Calleva, where every single piece of good building- 
stone was imported, monolithic sills smd jambs arc naturally very 
rare. Even at the Gates wood was used for this purpose. House- 
door thresholds were made of wood or mortar, the latter some¬ 
times died, paved with bricks, or tessellated (c.g. xxxiu, 4, 3, 
B 6).** The presence of wooden sills was deirsonstratcd by imprints 
on the mortar foundations. In xxvu, 1 these marks showed that 
the sills were 4^ feet long, 18 inches wide (the full width of the 
walls) and 3 inches thick.** 
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26 Imagiiudve recoDstructton o£ House i, IdsuIa **tn- 

Stone sills were found in xv, 13 and in an outer doorway of 
xcx, a; but the best example is in xxxiv, i and gave access to a 
room of singularly massive build with a vaulted ceiling. It was 6 
feet long, 37 inches wide, and contained a countersunk area 3 feet 
by 27} inches for the doorway proper. There was a raised edge on 
the outer side of the sill, which act^ u a doorstop; and the jambs, 
which were also perhaps of stone, were seated on either side of the 
hollowed portion. The remainder of the stone was embedded in 
the wall on either side.** 

Setting aside strcet>entrances, which nught be 9 or 10 feet wide, 
and thus better described as gateways (e.g. vra, 1), internal door* 
ways were between 3 and 6 feet mde, and some of the bat 
examples were found in xiv, 1 and 2. The wider doorways were no 
doubt closed by double doon. 

Doors were generally mounted on pivots in the case of stone or 
wooden thresholds, and iron pivot^oa similar in all but size to 
those found at the Wat and South*Wcst Gata are known. The 
stone dll in xxxiv, 1 exhibited a pivot>hole, and a channel which 
communicated with it made it easy for the door to be removed 
when rchanging became necessary. That the pivots were some* 
tima in a bad condition is shown by shallow, concentric groova 
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near the pivot>hole, caused by the door grating on the surface of 
the stone. Doors set above tiled or tessellated thresholds were prob> 
ably hinged, owing to the difficulty of pivoting them properly in 
such surfaces. Portions of strap>hinges have been found. 

We know very little of the construction of the doors, except that 
they were generally of oak and fairly massive, and sometimes 
studded with iron nails and bronze ornaments. We do however 
know a great deal about the locks which were fitted to them. Keys 
are among the commonest of finds, and over 150 have been found 
at Silchester. They represent lock-types ranging from a simple 
pattern of latch through tumbler-lo^ to lever-locks with wa^ 
like those in use today. Padlocks are also known (^Fig. 27, p. 147). 

The developed type of tumbler-lock is partictUarly interesdng. 
As Pitt-Rivers put it, a tumbler is the ‘bolt of a bolt'** and it is 
worth re marking that after some centuries spent in the wilderness 
of ward-lever locks, locksmiths have returned to a modified form 
of tumbler-lock b^uK of the greater security ofiered by the infi¬ 
nite variety of the number, spacing and shape of the pins. The 
Yale lock, for example, employs tumblers, but Roman locks were 
not of such precise form. Tl^y were, as far as we know, cased and 
not mortised into doors. They consist of an iron or cast bronze bolt 
containing a pattern of vertical perforations, usually square or tri¬ 
angular, in which tumbler-pins were held by a spring. The key 
has a bitt at right-angles to the shank, bearing vertical pins which 
correspond to the piercings of the bolt. When pressed vertically 
into poritxon, it raises the tumbler-pins and takes their place. The 
bolt can now be withdrawn by moving the key sideways in the 
L-shaped keyhole. A modem model of such a lock can be seen at 
the British Museum. 

The keys were often quite ornate, made of bronze or iron, 
or with bronze heads smd iron bitts, for wrought iron is a far less 
brittle metal than cast bronze, and not so likely to break in use. A 
few keys for tumbler-locks exhibit an extra safeguard in the pres¬ 
ence of perforations designed to pass obstructions in the lock, i.e., 
wards. Keys for lever-locks are generally of a fairly rimpte type, 
and may ht compared with those fitted to modem suit-cases or 
cupboards. Many were made in the form of finger-rings. 

The padlocks worked on the spring principle. The bolt bears 
springy iron barbs which are compressed as it b pushed home into 
the lock-case, and expand inside to prevent withdrawal. The key 
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takes the form of a shaxik with an iron collar at ri^t angles, 
designed to run up the bolt and perform the rccomprcnion ncees* 
tary before the latter can be withdrawn from the case. The largest 
padlock in the Collection is 3i inches long; it was included with a 
great hoard of iron>work, scrap and tools, found in 1900 (p. i 85 ).** 
It is of 4th-centurY date. The smallest, also probably late Roman, 
is a flimsy bronze padlock with a hin^ hasp fastened by a tmaii 
bolt inside the square case. It is i ^ inches high. There is a^ a pair 
of iron handcuffs, of rare type, secured by a trident barbed bolt. 

fVuidotvs, If doorways are rare, window-embrasures arc even 
rarer, for in no case are the walls of living-rooms preserved to sill- 
height. It is probable that windows were set higher than is custom¬ 
ary nowadays: flanking corridon in fact made clerestory li ghting 
desirable in all but wing-rooms. From the remains of some cellar 
and other window embrasures which have survived, it seems that 
splayed sides, sloping sills, and square or roimd^ beads were 
normal. The apertures nuy have been small by modern standards; 
but the Swiss window-frame mentioned above (p. 97) shows that 
this was not invariably so. It fitted a window about 40 by 44 inches 
and, what b more, the window of a wing-room. It may hence be 
inferred that living-room windows, where it was possible to site 
them fairly low, differed as much {^m those of cellan etc. as their 
modern counterparts do. In any case, the brilliant wall-frcKoes 
and mosaics demanded a flood of light, and if windows were 
mostly small, they must also have been correspondingly numerous. 

In our climate - in Roman times as now - windows were offen 
glazed. The panes were very different from ours, being of a greenish 
tint and at best but serru-transparent. The light filtering throu gh 
must have subdued the colours of the interior decoration very con¬ 
siderably, but it is difficult to imagine that allowance was nude for 
such an effect. There are two sorts of window-glass, thick and 
thin, early and late respectively. The fint variety was cast up to a 
quarter of an inch in thickness in an open stone mould, and it 
therefore rough on one side. No panes survive entire - this would 
be too much to ask - but a stone mould found at Warrington** 
suggests that ta by 8 inches is a likely size. The thin glass appears 
to have been rolled and not mould^: it is bright on both sides, 
and contains elongated bubbles which could scarcely result other¬ 
wise. One or two pieces found at Silchester show signs of having 
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been trimmed: it is possible to trim glass with shcan under water, 

and this may have been the method adopted. 

Glass adhering to the sides of pots used as crucibles, droplets, 
and partly-fused scraps suggest that rough sorts of glass such as 
windw-panes were made at Calleva - less perhaps from primary 
constituents” than from scrap or ‘cullet’. 

RmJs. Tiled rooft were by far the commonest at CaUeva. Re¬ 
mains of tileries, Roman and later, are evident in the rubbish 
scattered over many fields in the region and testify to the suiUblc 
quality of local clays. 

The tUes were irf two sorts, used in conjunction: rectan^ar 
UguUt about i6 by 12 inches and an inch thick, with flanged rides; 
and half-round imbrtx tiles which covered the joints between the 
rows of Ugtdn. Both kinds of tile uper slightly to fit over those next 
below by means of rebates. A form of tile on the market today is 
called a ‘double Roman’ from its shape, which, though mouldy 
as one, consists as it were of two Updat separated by an in 
the middle and with imbricts on cither side. The Roman tiles are 
excellently baked, and they were not nailed in place, but remained 
by dead-weight alone. Consequently the rooft were of low pitch, 
not exceeding about 30“, and required a very stout framework of 

ndlcts. L -r 

To pass by rooft of organic materials such as thatch, lurt or 
shingles, which have left no trace - indeed it is by the absence of 
any remains of roofing-material that their existence can be de¬ 
duced in specific cases - roofs of stone slabs are the only other sort 
in evidence, though rare on account of their cost. The slabs had to 
be brought from the west country or possibly from north Oxford¬ 
shire, and transport by land was expensive. The stones were 
trimmed - generally on the site - to a hexagonal shape and were 
nailed in place so as to overlap like fish-scales. 

The ridge of the roof, and hips if they existed, vmuld have been 
covered by imbux tiles or, rarely, by Bath stone ridge-blocks; the 
valleys were roofed by inverted mbricts or by lead sheeting. One 
piece of lead found bears the impression of the cube* of the mo*aic 
floor upon which it had fallen as a molten mass; it may have come 
from some such position. 

It was customary to finish the gable-ends by some kind of orna¬ 
ment, termed a finial. These were generally of stone, and several 




27 LOOKS AND KKVS. i: Ifoo tumbler>lock key. a: Bronze key* 
handle in the form of a panther rating a paw oo a ram’s head. 
3: Bronze bolt {rom a tumbler-lock. 4: Bronze ring-key (for lever- 
lock). 5: Bronze tumbler-key of simple pattern. 6: Iron latcdi-lifter. 
7: Barbed iron bolt, cyiindrica) lock-cote, and key, from padlocb (do 
not belong). S: Iron handcufb. Note reduced scoie of 6-B. 
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have been found at Calleva. But it is alao probable that the clay 
antefixes already mentioned were uaed for this purpose, for except 
on military sites they are rarely found in quantities great enough 
to suggest that they were pla<^ along the eaves, as in clasu^ 
lands, to close the open ends of the imb^$s. 

Ciiliitgs. All rooms of any pretension must have had plastered 
ceilings. It is inconceivable ^at frescoed walls led up to a view of 
roof-beams and the undersides of tiles; although beams and a 
planked roof, as can be seen in almost every modem church, are 
not out of the question. Ceiling-plaster however became only too 
easily confused \nth that fallen from the walls, and was never 
satisfactorily identified at Silchester except in one room ofvnt, i.“ 
In XXXIV, I a barrel-vault existed,*® and more can be said about 
t-hi* The room concerned - its monolithic threshold sill has already 
been described - is about 14 by feet, with walls aj and 3 fe« 
thick. The vault was formed of tox voussoir tiles arranged in 
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vertical bands, each tile resting directly on the next; the bands were 
united by thick mortar joints between and on top and bottom. The 
lower or ceiling side was faced with plaster and painted white. A 
vault of ximilar coostniction existed in the Roman Baths at Bath, 
and fragments of it can still be seen there. 

Commenting on the unusual strength of this room, Fox sug* 
gested that it was a strong-room for the safe-keej^ of documenu 
or treasure. There were no safe-deposits, bank-vaults, or anything 
of that description at Calleva, and so the individual was thrown 
back upon private arrangements for the safety ofhis valuabla. In 
xxm, I Joyce found the remains of a strong-box set into the 
mosaic floor of one of the principal rooms, within a wooden frame. 
The emplacement measured 6 by 3^ by a feet, and was rooghly 
walled at the Bdes.*^ Three strap-hinges, a drop-handle, lock-plate 
smd four-pronged tumbler key, sdl of iron, lay within. The lid of 
the chest was of 1 f-inch oak, as was evident from the clenching of 
the nails which sdll stood in the hinges and from fragments of wood 
rusted into the ironworit. A mat was probably kept in place over the 
box, to disguise its presence, but so obvious a place of conceal¬ 
ment did not prove to contain any of the vahiabks once kept theret 

The best and nK»t usual way of securing the safety of money and 
other valuables was concealment in a place not likely to be di^ 
covered. By sheer accident, hoards of coins have been found in the 
most improbable places: at Silchester, over 858 drasru, buried 
about the year 300, were found in a pot embedded in the tide of a 
refuse-pit in Insula xi.** 

IVali DtewaHon, ‘Colour,’ wrote Vitruvius, the famous Augustan 
architect, ‘applied carefully to the plaster surface while it is still 
damp, docs zmt fade, but lasts for ever.’ The technique is ordinary 
fresco; but at Calleva Jnsto rsem appears to have been in more 
general use. This is an allied process which demands less haste and 
skill than ‘good’ fresco. The wall-plaster, already dry, is damped 
with lime-water before the colours are applied in some suitable 
medium such as milk, details of the designs being <^en added in a 
thicker paint, by brush-work. The surviving colours are of mineral 
origin, and include white (lime), black (carbon), blue (glass frit, 
coloured by copper), green {tm* Mrir), and yellow, onmge, red 
and maroon (ochres) - or various mixtures of these to produce 
intermediate tints. Their state of preservation is astonishing, and 
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one feds th*t it woxild have astootshed Vitruvixu al»o, despite the 
essentially unchangeable character of the pigmcnti.** 

The Roman-Britoni had a great love of colour, which we see 
reflected in their gimcrack enamelled jewellery from Belgium, 
their mosaics and their frescoes - even the guard-houses of the 
West Gate had painted walls. At Calleva, red and yellow toother 
were firm favourites for wall-decoration, but all combinations of 
colours were used in a rainbow assortment which at first sight seems 
to us quite garish. We should not forget, however, that Roman 
fooxns were larger than the run of ours, that the areas of wlour 
were wide and, as far as we can judge, well-balanced. It is not 
possible to give many details of the schemes of deration, for 
is nearly always found smashed to small pieces, and re¬ 
construction is very seldom practicable, even on paper. The 
commonest method was to divide the area into paneb of different 
colours, separated by vertical bands or pilasters, with a pink, blue 
or yellow dado beneath, speckled very often in imitation of mwble 
or figured stone. The paneb, plain or sometimes containing 
golden-yellow draperies, were sometimes additionally outlined by 
rtriped or fancy borders. A few examples will suffice. 

A friese from xiv, i** consuted of a band of maroon 154 inches 
wide (Fig. 29, opposite) decorated with alternate hollow squares 
and circles, linked by ears of barley and other floral moti&.Thc 
designs were marked out by a point before the ground colour was 
applied. Thb panel has been partly reconstructed and can be seen 
St Reading Museum. Another, from v, b 3 » had a bright-red ground 
bearing white, yellow, andblueflowers;“andmxxvo, 1 there were 
paneb alternately of white with painted draperies, and yellow, 
separated by broad red bands. Below thb there see^ to have been 
a pinV marbled dado and, somewhere, a white frieze with green 
circles. In the apsidal room of the same hoxisc, the walb were 
white with light-yellow stripes,•• rather like a Victorian b^room, 
just as the wall from v, B3 recalb the splendours of a Victorian 
parlour. 

Fragmenu of marble linings were found scattered about the 
town - white, grecn-and-white, pink-and-white, or Purbeck - ^d 
in v some scraps of quarter-inch sheets of royal Egyptian 

porphyry were discovered." There u nothing to suggest that they 
were used on domestic walb, and the richest houses are signifi¬ 
cantly silent on thb point. Some are strays from the Fonim- 
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Basilica; othen, it may be suggested, decorated articles of furniture 
such as candelabra or tables. 

FUvrs. As has been noted in passing, floors were found of 
rammed gravel, clay or chalk, mortar, opus aptumsn, tUei or 
ttssaao. The richer houses generally had at least one mosaic, or 
patterned tessellated floor. On many occasions, no fioon were 
found. They may have been rooted up, through varioiu agencies, 
of which the chief is the plough; but many mutt have conwted 
merely of the natural surface, gravel and quite good, covered with 
straw or rushes. Only thus can we explain the several inches of 
iUth mixed with pottery, bones, coins and other objects which 
accumulated to a surprising extent in rooms devoted to menial 
purpota. The dirt of many a Callevan kitchen compared ill with 
the scrubbed and ddy Uving-roorm. 

Wooden floors at grounid-Ievel were not unknown. In Insula 
XVI, a patch of gravel was found, crossed by several ban of black 
material which marked the position of the floor-jmsts.“ Such a 
method of construction is bad, for the timbers were inewtably a 
swift prey to rot. It is the only recorded Silchester example, and it is 
interesting to observe that an essentially similar floor was laid as re¬ 
cently as about rSyo in a cottage near Reading ^^ted by the writer. 
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Mouae Floors. All of u» know the present state of decay of 
buildings destroyed in the air>raids of 1940-1 «■ the heavy rubble, 
the luxuriant elder and willow-herb - and our Roman buildings 
at one time must have looked very similar. It teems quite remark¬ 
able that mosaics have survived in many cases almost undamaged 
- or indeed with any recognizable pattern still in place. Their dis¬ 
covery it always attended with wonder and interest, and one of the 
Grenceiter Soon was actually reproduced on a commercial scale 
(in the useful medium of floor-do th) by an enterprising Bristol man¬ 
ufacturer shortly after its discovery in the middle of last century.** 

Calleva is w^ provided with mosaics. About 30 houses have 
them, tome but one and others several. With few cxcepdons, the 
patterns arc purely geometric, almost the only figure subjects be¬ 
ing dolphins (xxm, 2)** or canUtari - double-handled bowls in 
which wine was mixed (xiv, t etc.)**. These are so common that 
they almost cease to deserve classification as figure-types at all; but 
it is in such modeb that regional peculiarities are di^emiblc. For 
example, the coHthari of the Atrcbatic area differ from those found, 
say, further west. They have disproportionately small bell-mouths, 
while those of Somerset are rather l^ter balanced.** 

There are colour-lithographs of most of the Silchcster mosaics 
in Arckatoiogia, mainly from tradngs made on the spot by 
George Fox. The motifit arc few, their combinations many, and as 
far as thu book is concerned a general description will serve for all. 
Without exception, the mosaics are set within a broad margin of 
one-inch ksstnu of red die (lomcdmes larger or rmsdler), here and 
there speckled with black, white or buff. The purpose of this mar¬ 
gin was to set off the patterned portion, but it alM served to pro¬ 
tect the latter from damage by the feet of chairs, couches or tables. 
The mosaic proper is almost invariably made of smaller cubes, 
half-inch or under, according to the exigencies of the pattern, and 
may measure more than 15 feet a side. The designs are contained 
within an outer and an inner border, enclosing paneb and medal¬ 
lions of oblong, square, hexagonal, circular, semi-circular or other 
shapes. The small spaces between the medallions arc filled with 
devices reminiscent of marquetry-work or with mod& of the sort 
found in the medallions themselva. These are very simple, and 
comprise roundeb, rosettes or star-shapes formed of stylish smiUx 
or *ivy* leaves for the most part. The arrangement of the medal¬ 
lions is usually diversified symmetrically: thus if a mosaic contains 
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four coraer mcdallioni a, b, c, d, and a central one, e, then A and 
c are identical, and so are a and n; but a, being in the middle, is 
difTerent and in most cases rather more complex.** 

The borders arc generally delimited by plain black-and-wdiite 
bands, and the number of patterns used is also very small. Fore* 
most is the twisted or braided rope pattern (guilloche), the com¬ 
ponent strands of which are laid out in graduated coloun between 
black outlines. A particularly handsome example is in xxm, 2.** 
Other border-patterns are waves and triangles (xxm, 2, xiv, 1).** 
The best example of a fret is in the pavement the apse in 
xxvn, a,** where it is worked In green and skilfolly adapted to the 
curvature of the panel which it contains. An entire floor of xiv, 1*’ 
is devoted to black-and-white fret, with fiilings of crosses, dia¬ 
monds, chequers etc. in the same colour. A later degenerate 
version of this type occurs in the Christian church.** 

To these remarks there is one exception: the mosaic already 
mentioned, found below xix, a (PI. tt, p. 80).** It is beyond 
question the finest of the Sikhater mosaics, and part of it (re¬ 
cently relaid) can be seen on the floor of the Sikhester Gallery at 
Reading Museum. The remainder is still on the wall of another 
gallery. As we have it, it consists of an oblong western panel, 15 by 
fee^ and a second panel 15 by 13 feet, iMth bordered in black 
and with the usual crcamy-white background. Unfortunately the 
mosaic was found to be much damaged, but even 10 it may not 
have been completely unearthed. It leeins to be meant for a room 
about 20 by 30 feet, but the tisual coarse margin was not discov¬ 
ered; neither was an oblong third panel on the east which is 
demanded stylistically to balance the first, and which nuty still 
await discovery on the site. The explanation of this circumstance 
can only be that the excavaton r^arded the foundation-trenches 
of a later house (but still earlier than xix, 2) which coincided in 
alignment with the mosaic as the foundation-trenches of the house 
to which the mosaic belonged, but in actual fact these foundations 
truncated the mosaic. 

The western panel displays a single motif: a large spray of rmifw 
(.Slmfox aspera, L.)** - it is not ivy, for ivy has no tendrib - sweepixtg 
boldly from right to left, coarsely work^ in black but of admirable 
formality and cohesion. Smilax is a Mediterranean plant, extens¬ 
ively used by the ancients for festive chaplets; but this styiiaed 
versioa, unique as far as is known on Roman mosaic, was probably 
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taken from a rqjrcsentation on a sihrer or Samian bowl and not 
from nature. 

The other panel has wide border* containing a central square of 
about 9 feet, outlined by a simple guilloche of pleasing design, one 
strand red and the other grey. Very little remains of the designs. 
Two of the four comen retain traces of heads or butts, and one of 
the side-compartments exhibiu part of an animal, one of a pair, 
supporting what was almost certainly a canthanis between them. 
Two sides of the border remain faurly entire, and there are traces 
of a third. The scroti with a central standing Cupid on the left was 
almost certainty repeated on the right. It is of delicate work, and 
was compared by Fox with Pompeian examples and dated accord¬ 
ingly. The comparison is just, but although ktamij floriated scrolls 
are generally ‘late’, Fox’s dating cannot be substantiated. No 
mosaic in Britain can in fact be aangned to the ist century, and 
such dated floors as there arc (e.g. at Verulamium)*^ suggest that 
the style and technique of this specimen are much later. 

The fragments of ^ top border arc possibly all that survives of a 
formalized hunting^ecne. The top of a conventional tree, with 
black and yellow leaves, can be seen and also part of the flying 
coloured cloak of a huntsman. This border has been very strikingly 
compared by Dr David Smith with an example found at Frampton 
(Donct). If his reconstruction of the fragmentary design is correct 
- and it seems to be so - our mosaic may well be of srd-century 
date or even later. The Frampton mosaic is undoubtedly of the 
4th century. 

The cubes used in the Silcliester mosaics are all of British 
materials, and their bright appearance (espe'cially when damp) is 
due to the juxtaposition of contrasting colours. The following 
materials have bem observed: 


black: 

Kimmeridge beds (D<Mset) 

buff: 

sandstone 

grey-green: 

Furbcck marble (Donet) 

lime-green: 

sandstone (Rhaetic, west country ?) 

pink: 

limestone (Dorset); Samian ware 

ptirplish: 

burnt tile 

reds: 

tile, variously burnt 

yellow: 

limestone; tile 

white: 

lias limestone; hard chalk 
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Various intermediate shadci could be obtained by burning some 
of these materials, for example grey, as used in the pavement just 
described. The use of glass Usstrat was unknown at Calleva. 

The cubes were knapped on the spot, and Joyce found some 
short sticks of sawn chaUc which had been used to manufacture 
cubes for the floors of the first Basilica.'* ElKwhere he discovered 
a small iron instrument resembling a sugar-hammer which, by 
modem analogy, he conndcred to liw a mosaidst’s tool.** How the 
floon were laid is a matter for conjecture. Most of the coarse work 
was no doubt done direct: the smilax spray was probably set out 
thus, directly on the mortar bedding, ia white background being 
filled in afterwards. Again on modem analogy, some of the finer 
work may have been composed by gluing cubes lace-down on a 
piece of ^th, sections thus assembled then being cemented into 
place and the backing stripped off. Erron are frequent, and so is 
clumsy work, and must in^cate that inexperienced workmen were 
often employed. 

According to Vitruvius, mosaics required a graduated foimda- 
tion of some depth, based on rubble;" but a few inches of poor 
mortsu: laid on die natural surface, covered by a couple of inches 
of finer stuff in which the cubes were set, is all that is often found 
e.g., u, i).** In XIV, I the foundations follow the Vitruvian 
prescription better, and this example may be quoted:** 

Cubes and fine brick-mortar i inch 
White cement 4 inches 

Concrete 7 inches 

Gravelly yellow mortar 8 inches 

Flint pitching d^th not gtM« 


20+ inches 

A small drain occasionally appean at floor-level in some of the 
mosaic rooms, generally piercing the wall in some obscure 
comer.*’ It is nearly always made of an wd«*-tilc. Its purpose was 
dearly to carry off water used in washing the floon, in order to 
prevent it lodging between the tesserae where in time it might rot 
the substructure. It was not intended primarily as an aid to easy 
house-work. When a mosaic at the Kingiweston (Bristol) villa was 
being rclaid in its origimil position, a very similar drain was sup¬ 
plied although it had not existed in Roman times. The rtew 
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bedding wu of PortUod cement; how necessary such drains must 
have been is apparent when the shortcomings of ancient cement 
are considered. 

TiU-md-Tustrae FUm. This chapter may be closed with refer¬ 
ence to a type of pavement often wrongly called opus stctUo. In fact 
it consists of tiles moulded to various shapes, deigned to fit to¬ 
gether in a honeycomb pattern, or so pUu:ed as to leave small 
intersdocs which are filled with tesserae. The two Silchestcr floors 
of this kind occur in Insula xxm,^ and are extremely ugly. We are 
grateful that the experiment - for that is what it must have been - 
did not become fashionable, though such floors arc well suited to 
the hard wear of a vestibule. The example in xxin, i betrays a 
standard of craftmanship so deplorably low that one is surprised 
that the owner evidently agreed to put up with it. The allocation 
of tiles of various shapes has been quite wrongly used. Part of this 
floor can be seen in Reading Museum. 



7 


Homes 

From the architectural and structiural details to which the last 
chapter was almost wholly devoted we pass to a consideration of 
some of those things which turn a ‘house’ into a ‘home’ - although 
some of the subjects, such as water-supply and drainage, might 
easily be considered hang-overs from Chapter 6. 

HtatiAg md Ughtmg. Hyp^usts have already been described 
in connexion with the Public Baths and Mansu and need no 
further comment PL 14, p. 81 smd Fig. 30, p. >56 show an 
interesting example in xtx, a where superfluous heat was ecoiH 
omically utiUzed to warm a second room.* Rooms without hypo- 
causts were heated, when necessary, by the simple expedient of 
bringing in a brazier of charcoal which, when properly kindled 
outside, could be relied upon to bum (with invisibly poisonous 
fumes) for an hour or two without more attention. B(^use brsiz- 
iers were constantly replaced on the same spot, some of the 
mosaics display discoloured patches which were sometimes serious 
enough to need repair, effected either by setting new tesserae - a 
patch which always shows - or by replacing the burnt portions 
with tiles. Both methods can be seen on a mosaic from xiv, t* now 
in Reading Museum. There is not much evidence to support the 
belief, commonly held, that discoloured patches on the mosaia 
were caused by squatters having Idndled fires on them except, 
perhaps, in xiv, 3. Braziers and blazing fallen roof-beams occa¬ 
sioned most of diis damage. In some houses, fireplaces were found, 
btiilt against the walls-as in xxvn, i.* This method of heating is 
very unusual in Roman-British houses. 

Small pottery oil-lamps and candles supplied artificial illumina¬ 
tion, and to judge by the relative frequency of candle-holders the 
latter method was by far the more popular. Metal holders, mainly 
iron, were made to ^ driven into walls, affixed to wooden blocks, 
or to stand free. One is of caltrop form, with four arms, three of 






30 ‘Overflow* hypocauat syatem in xix, 2 (fin&l itate). Excm heat 
from Room 2 wai udlised to warm Room 3. Room i, a heated vesti* 
bule, was formerly probably only a stolcing chamber for the destroyed 
hypocaust of Room 4, whence Rooms a and 3 were both heated 
throu^ adits blocked in the Anal state of the system. Room 4 may have 
had an auxiliary furnace originally. 


which must always rest on a flat surface and leave the fourth up> 
right to hold the candle. The candles do not seem to have been of 
very great thickness, and sdthough some may have been made of 
beeswax it is likely that tallow dips were in more general use. The 
lamps burnt olive oil, and consist of a small reservoir with a spout 
or burner, where a twist of flax etc. acted as wick. Two specimens 
have multiple bumen and one or two early examples bear mytho¬ 
logical scenes. Many of these lamps were needed to provide ade¬ 
quate lighting, and parts of standing candelabra have been found 
in some parts of Britain, though not at Caileva. The little lamps 
became very hot, and pottery, iron or leaden holders were made 
for them. An object from the great hoard of ironwork discovered 
in i8go combines the functions of Ump-holdcr and candlestick.* 

Fire was kindled by flint or pyrites (a piece of which was found 
in 1956) and steel, but the Collection contains no certain examples. 

WaUr Supply. No arched aqueduct strode across North Hamp¬ 
shire to Silvester, and none was needed. Water sufldcient for the 
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needs of the population of the town was readily available at the 
junction of the gravel subecnl and the underlying beds of sand and 
day, and was obtained from wells. Several of these were found in 
every insula. They varied in depth from about 6 to about 30 feet, 
according roughly to the lie of the land; but most were from 17 to 
S3 feet. There seems to have been little change in the level of the 
water-uble since Roman times,* and these wells, therefore, were 
constructed to hold between about 5 and it feet of water, even in 
a dry season. The shafrs were or 3} feet in diameter, and were 
generally steined with flints for tome depth. Below the staning 
there was usually a wooden lining of split oak boards (once, alder) 
pugged behind with day, which rested upon a wooden curb at the 
very bottom. In a well of Insula i parts of the stone cover were 
found, with a circular opening 16^ inches across.* 

Careful scraping of the old surface around the wdl-mouths 
would probably have brought to light the filling of the wide shafts 
initially sunk, as wdl as the post<holes for windlass>frames and 
roofr. 

The wooden linings were sometimes very well preserved, a 
height of 13 feet of boarding being recorded.’ The timbers were 
radially split planks, roughly dovetailed together (once, slotted in¬ 
to comer-posts); another kind of lining employed old barreb from 
which the ends had been removed. Two of these (from Insulae 
xvu and xvm) arc in Reading Museum. They are about 6 feet 
high and si feet in girth, and are made of sUver fir from the 
P]^enecs.* They no doubt came to Calleva full of Bordeaux wine. 
It was safe enough to sink wclb through gravel, but some kiitd of 
revetment was required when layers of sand were encountered; and 
it is probable that tlie barreb were used for thb purpose.* 

Many interesting objects were found in the wells: bronze bowls, 
a bronze jug, and many whole pots. The waterlogged, oxygen- 
tree sludge at the bottoms of the wells, tannin-laden, perhaps, from 
the oaken sides, preserved articles of both metal and orgaruc 
maceriab in a most remarkable state. Among die latter may be 
included part of a basket, rope, shoa, pieces of wooden objects, 
sticks, leaves, seeds, and even unfortunate beetles which fell in and 
were drowned. 

Water was usually hauled up by hand, but in a pit below one of 
the walb of xrv, 1 the remains of a reciprocating force-pump were 
found.** They consbt of a much-decayed oakm stock and two 
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SI The Force Piunp (xtv, i) as found, with croat’oection on Z-Z and 
diagrammatic reconstniction. AA‘. leaden piston cases (note l^t they 
clear the holm CC). B.* weights from leather dap*valves. CC: holes for 
cominunication between cylinders and reservoir, D. E: rising*pipe. 
When the left piston rises, suction causes the valve E at the baM to 
open, B' to remain closed. Water enters, the right piston is lowered at 
the Mine time, and the basal valve B of this cylinder is closed. B' is 
opened, and water is forced into the reservoir and thus up the rising- 
pipe 5 . 

leaden cylinders and a valve-weight. The stock is at present 22} 
inches kmg and of 9 by la inch section; the cylinders, or piston- 
cases, arc 22 inches long with flanged upper ends and of 3-inch 
bore. They fitted holes which pierce the stock on cither side from 
top to bottom. More than 6 inches have been lost from the length 
of the stock owing to decay, for the cylinden do not contain pierc¬ 
ings to correspond with the holes leading to the central reservoir 
hollowed in the stock, and must therefore have stood free of them.**. 
The reservoir is bell-shaped, about 7 by 5 inches, and from it rises 
the supply-pipe or ‘trumpet* as the Romans called it. 

This kind of pump worked only when immersed in the water it 
was designed to lift; and when in operative order contained two 
pistons which woriied rcdprocsdly to force a continuous supply of 
water into the reservoir by means of alternately opemng and clos- 
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ing flap-valves at the lower ends of the cylinder-hoks. The pump is 
shown opposite together with a reconstruction-drawing. It is the 
only surviving British example of a type well known Dom its des¬ 
cription by Vitruvius and invented by Ctesibius of Alexandria in 
the 3nd century b.c. Specimens have ^en found on the Continent 

The leaden cylinders, like all Roman metal piping, were not 
manufactured in the modem way, i^. by extrusion, but were made 
of sheet metal wrapped round a mandril and the joints soldered 
together. Together with another Silchester find they form the first 
recognized remains of Roman sofl-soldcring ever discovered. It 
was more tuual to self-solder or ‘bum* the joints of leaden 
piping.” 

Running eastward through the Town Wall from the ditch out¬ 
side, a Roman water-main was found.” It was traced for about 
800 feet inside the town towards an incompletely excavated build¬ 
ing below ni, i. The pipes were made of wood, about 7 feet long, 
the only trace of them being the iron collars which had formerly 
joined them one to another. These were 4^ inches in diameter, 1 ^ 
inches wide, and had a central stop-ridge; they were hammered 
into the ends of the pipes. The pipes may have been bored by 
hand or by a powered appliance, perhaps a drill geared to a 
water-wheel.” 

The west end of the miun appeared to be connected in tome 
way with a mass of masonry lying on the brink of the wall-ditch.** 
This could not be examined properly, but it seems reasonable to 
suppose that it supported a cistern permitting a gravity-feed to a 
tank in the buUdi^ below in, i, and that the tank was kept full by 
means (^another force-pump utilizing the water from the ditch. 

Drainage and Waste-dispasal. Apart firom the street-gutters and 
occarional wooden drains which served to carry off waste water 
there was no proper drainage system at Calleva; nor do any of the 
houses seem to have been provided with drained latrines. Refuse 
was dumped in pits dug for the purpose, and the insulae are 
honeycombed with them. Like the wells, these pits contained 
many archaeological treasures. One in Insula xxti yielded a com¬ 
plete flanged pewter bowl, inscribed VENVSTAE VAS,” Yen- 
usta't bawl, and another, probably, the fine silver spoon in the 
Collection (Fig. 37, p. 189), which is inscribed in a shaky hand 
L PRIMANIE, Pr^aenia's sp ...” Both these objects belong to the 
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4th ccntxiry, and were obviously thrown away by mistalcc; but from 
the pottery and glassware intentionally diseased when broken, 
whole vesseb can very often be restored. The pillar«moulded 
polychrome glass bowl in PI. >8, p. 97 is an example. It was found 
in 16 pieces, but only one or two minute splinters were missing.** 

Fumiturt. Being made mostly of perishable materials, very 
little Roman-British furniture has survived, and we arc forced to 
rely largely on sculpture to show us what it was like. An excellent 
and welbillustrated book on the subject has appeared recently,** 
and it is not necessary to go into many details here. Calleva has 
supplied its quota of evidence in the form of some fragments made 
of a more durable substance than wood, namely Kimmeridge 
shale from Dorset. This is a bituminous material, otherwise not 
unlike slate in appearance, greyish or brownish-black in colour. 
When fresh it can be carved or turned with great facility, although 
the resultant sirticles become very brittle during their lengthy 
sojourn in the ground, and are apt to split and flake when un¬ 
earthed. This seems to be due to the oxidation of their oily consti¬ 
tuents, and the conservation of shale is one of the great problems of 
the archaeological laboratory. 

The objects concerned are three in number: a small table-top,** 
a claw-foot,** and a couch-leg.** The first is lathe-turned and 
about 15} inches in diameter. On the underside can be seen two of 
the three housing-joints where the legs were attached. To judge 
from a complete leg found at Dorchester,** the table would have 
stood about t8 inches high. The Dorchester leg has a claw-foot and 
bean an animal-mask carved in Celtic style on the knee. Several 
other legs of the same sort have been found in Britain, and their 
connexion with occasional tables rather than with chain is amply 
demonstrated by monumental reliefs showing banquet-scenes in 
which such tables play a part. Our second object is in fact the 
claw-foot of one of these legs, and closely resembles the Dorchester 
specimen - indeed more doicly than any other. The couch-leg is 
again turned, and in this respect is unique in its material. It is 9 
inches long, and incomplete, but bean two sets of transvene 
mouldings and a broken tenon at the upper end. These objects are 
broken, cracked and splintered now, but it is not diflicult to ima¬ 
gine them as once they were, smooth and wax-polished, the 
delight of some Callevan housewife. Shale was handwme enough 
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to be made into bracelw etc., as a south<ountry subsdeutc for jet. 

Th^ only other remnins of furniture comprise vaHoiu accemorics 
such as drop-handles, mostly of bronie, from drawers and caskets; 
cast bronae drawer- or cupboard door-knobs; omamentol hinga; 
upholstery tacks of different sizes and shapes; and ornaments, 
applied or for inlay, of bone, fretted or embossed bronze, miU^n 
and mosaic glw, «d porphyry, marble and shale plaques. 

These remains inevitably suggest furniture of an ornate style 
but this is of course only half the story - if that. All plain wooden 
furniture, from bedsteads to book-eases, has vanished beyond 
trace, and w has almost every scrap of soft-fiimishing material. 
Basic requirements change little, and nmtaiis mutmdu the 
household catalogue can as well be imagined as listed. 

KiUkttu. The plan, structure, frescoes, roofi, floors, water- 
supply, drainage and even furniture of the Callevan house have 
been considered, but there remains a question so far largely 
ignored. That is the purpose of the various rooms. Unfortunately, 
rooms in a modem house are anonymous enough when berefr of 
their furniture and moveable fittings, and it is only fixtures like 
baths and sinks that enable us to be certain for what purpose the 
previous occupants might have used a room. In the ancient and 
all but eradicated mins under survey, the task of identification is 
^most impossible unless traces of special insta llat ions or peculiar¬ 
ities of plan and appointments remain - always supposing that we 
can interpret them correctly when they are vouchsafed to us. 
Mosaiu, hypocausts, and apsidal recesses serve to indicate the 
reception-rooms (as they have been vaguely termed in this book - 
we can only guess which were sitting-rooms and which were 
dining-rooms, or even which were libraries and studies for surely 
someone at Calleva had these) even when the plan does not Tnato 
them clearly stand out; small hypocausts etc. indicate bath-rooms; 
and the presence of occupation-rubbish, combined with floors of 
an inferior description or no floors at all, must ofrea indicate 
kitchens and other service-rooms. The appointments of the recej^ 
don-rooms have been examined above, and in this section it is the 
turn of the Callevan kitchen. 

In a few cases, not more than eight or nine,** kitchens can be 
identified in a more satisfactory way than that mentioned above. 
Houses such as n, a or xix, a contain rooms which fulfil the 
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spedfied rcquiremcots and also exhibit masonry foundations built 
against a wall, which, with a little imagination, can be interpreted 
after Pompeian discoveries as those of kitchen drcsscn or raised 
hearths for cooking. It is also possible that a few of the fireplaces 
already mentioned were for cooking rather than for heating, 
although some (e.g. xiv, 3) were intended evidently for the latter 
purpose alone. One particularly curious circumstance may be 
not^. In xxvn, 1** a room contained a fireplace, and several pots 
had been sunk into the tessellated floor as if for cold-storage offood- 
stufls. They contained lamb's bones and a fish vertebra; and 
scattered about the room were quantities of chicken bones. But the 
use of this room as a kitchen is quite uncertain. A 'votive* explan¬ 
ation of the deposits nuy be preferable, as rimilar finds have been 
made in a temple at Vcrulamium. A room similarly appointed was 
found in xxxn, i.** Single empty pots buried in floors of other 
houses may have been soak-away latrines. 

A few of the isolated buildings belonging to various houses may 
have been kitchens, and for other culinary installations we can 
point only to an oven found in Insula xxin, well away (ri>m any 
known house, but possibly adjacent to a timber building not found 
by the old excavators. The oven consisted of a large pot laid on its 
side, embedded in clay, and it bore strong traces of fire within.” 

From the kitchens themselves we pass to some of the equipment 
used, for which there is plentiful evidence. Foremost, as a rare find, 
may be mentioned the gridiron (Fig. 33, opposite) buried with the 
18^ hoard of ironworlL*' It is made of iron ban, } by | inch full 
section, 16 by 17 inches square and 4 inches high. It has two iron 
drop-handles, and the circular expansion of the bars in the middle 
was probably intended for the reception of a small-based pot. This 
gridiron was for use over a chared fire, perhaps on one of the 
masonry platforms alluded to. Other vessels meant to stand in the 
embers of a cooking-fire include some bowls on tripod legs. An 
iron tripod has also been found, as well as a perfect pair of iron 
pot-hooks (Fig. 33, p. 166), still usable today,** and parts of 
elaborate iron cauldron-chains of Bclgic type but 3rd or 4th 
century in date.** 

Several metal cooking-pans were discovered, in cl urfir^g a paUra 
or 8aucq>an, with a heavy, moulded base and a silver-plated rim;*^ 
tinned bowls;** two copper frying-pans (sarfa^/us) 7 and 9 

inches in diameter rc^>cctively;** a bronze cauldron, paper-thin, 
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raised &om a single piece of metal, vath an iron rim-binding for 
strength, much patched;** another shallow cauldron;** and a per¬ 
forated wine-strainer.** Pewter and whlte-meul vcoeb - the poor 
man’s silver plate - include a bucket,** biconical wine-flagons,** 
and cups, as well as the flanged bowl already mentioned. Of wood, 
there are psurts of many buckets, mainly of fir, and a basin of 

bent oak like a cheese or butler tub.** Most of these articles came 
from the pits and wells. 

Earthenware was extensively used in Callcvan kitchens, and 
occasions when dinner was spoilt by the pots cracking on the fire 
mutt have been numerous. TTiere are flagons, jan, bowls, mugs, 
pie-dishes, and honey-pots, as well as strainen, cheese-squeezers, 
mortars, and storage-vessels. Two of the last bear assessments of 
their capacity, scratched on the shoulder - •IIIIS (44 ctugii (?), 
or 3 gallons, 3 pina), 1^ VI ■, ($^. The latter vessel is one of 
the largest found, 224 inches high and 22 inches wide; and from 
the circumstance of iu having been discovered on the day of the 
Queen's Jubilee in 1897 it is known as the Jubilee Pot** It was 
buried in a comer of a room in xvm, 1. It is of New Forest wiue 
and belongs to the 3rd or 4th century. Another storage jar, made 



32 Gridiron. 1&90 hoard. (One-quarter actual rise.) 
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(as often) from an oil* or ynst-^an^ra by removing the narrow 
neck, it labelled AVI IN {Av«m b oats). 

The mrUiria are generally made of a fine creamy pottery and 
were studded inside with grits to assist the grinding of fruit, vege¬ 
tables and other foodstufls for soups, purges, etc. They have very 
heavy rims to resist cracking, and a spout. They vary between 8 
and 36 inches across. The rim sometimes bears the malter's stamp, 
such as MATVGENVS, Q, VALERIYS VERANIVS, or F 
LVG{VDVNI (A/adf at Ljams). One complete specimen still 
retains a coirsolidated mass of fruit*stones and pips from the last 
pur6c made in it." Rubbers for the martaria were made of L-shaped 
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piece* of Purbeck marble or occadonaliy from the cylindrical butt 
of an mphoTC. 

An article essential to the Roman kitchen was the corn-mill or 
quern. Those from Calleva were made of Old Red Sandstone 
conglomerate from Somerset or the Forest of Dean, from other 
sorts of sandstone, or, for lightness, very often from Mayen lava, in 
which there was a considerable trade from neolithic to mediaeval 
times.** The querns arc 12 to 18 inches in diameter, sometimes 
larger, and coiuist of two discs of stone pivoted one on the other. 
The lower stone was fixed, with a convex, striated upper surface 
and a central iron spindle. The upper stone, concave and striated 
on its tmderdde to fit the lower stone, was provided with an iron or 
wooden handle. There was a central hole into which the grain was 
fed, and the weight of the upper stone was carried by a transverse 
bsir fitted across the whole and coniaimng a bearing for the 
spindle. The weight of the upper stone did not therefore rest 
directly on the lower stone, and if it had done so, the com would 
have b^ crushed and not ground into flour. The conical grind¬ 
ing-surfaces and the striations helped the flour to make iu way 
down to the edges of the stone, where it was collected on a clean 
doth. Experiments have shown that flour thus produced is sur¬ 
prisingly fine, and surprisingly free from grit; although a lifetime's 
use of ic affected the teeth considerably. The skull of an elderiy 
Callevan exhibits teeth which have been worn down almost to the 
sockets. Nevertheless, the teeth are fm from cavities, a fact 
which may be ascribed to the rougher food and more sugar-free 
diet of andent times. This is a common feature of ancient 
dentition. 

Oil smd wine were essential to Roman cookery, and the wine- 
casks and amphorat found at Silchester have already been men¬ 
tioned. Fragments of amphorae are extremely common finds, and 
one or two nearly whole ^>ccimens have been found. Some, 
especially perhaps the dil-amphOTat from Spain, are stamped with 
the name of the shipper and that of the estate of origin, e.g. 
L IVNI MELISSI F {Lueius and Jwdus Mtlissus Bns.) and F 
SCIMNIANO (J^rsm th* Seinmait Farm in southern Spain). As we 
have seen, oil was required for toilet purposes and fbr lamps, as 
well as for cooking. 

Salt must have been imported, perhaps from salt-paru on the 
Hampshire coast. The only sweetening agent was honey. 
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TahU fVarts (PI. 3i, p. 97: Fig. 34.) In this book it is impossible 
to give an adequate acoiunt of the pottery and glass table-wares in 
use, and much must be left to the reader’s imagination; but a visit 
to Reading Museum will re\'eal the wide range of articles 
concerned. First and foremost is the Samian ware, rcd-glazed 
earthenware of 5 ne quality, plain, or moulded with iloral, human 
or animal figures. Ibis was made in south, central and eastern 
Gaul from the ist to the middle of the 3rd century, and was the 
successor of the Arretine ware mentioned in Chapter a. Many of 
the vessels are stamped with the names of the potters. Then come 
many different sorts of pottery, bronzed (mica-dusted) or lead- 
glazed. There is also a fair quantity of black-glazed Rhenish ware, 
in some ways a successor to Samian, and equal to i8tli-century 
Staffordshire products in quality. It is sometimes decorated under¬ 
glaze with piped animals and patterns, and over-glaze in white 
clay. One vessel has a motto, VITAM TIBI (Lmg Lift u> Thtt). 
Rhenish ware was much imitated in Britain, at Castor in North¬ 
amptonshire and in the New Forest kilns especially. The Castor 
ware is famous for its flowing hunting^encs of hounds chasing 
hares or deer, and the New Forest beakers arc often coated with a 
vitreous maroon glaze. 

Among the 500 or so whole and reconstructed pots in the 
Collection there is a baby’s feeding-bottle in the shape of a small 
jug, with a nipple-like spout projecting from the side. It is of rough 
work, and in use the nipple would have been covered with skin or 
else waxed: a dangerous and insanitary object. 

Little can be said about the glassware, which varies from a cut- 
ciyital goblet with two handles, made at Alexandria in the ist 
century, through plain and polychrome moulded bowb to later 
Gaultth and Rhenish cut-glass and blown vessels, some of which 
are extremely thin (PI. so, p. 97). One rare fragment comes from 
a diatreton or goblet carved from a solid mass of glass and consisting 
of a round-bottomed beaker enclosed within a delicate, fretted 
shell to which it Is attached only at the rim and by various small 
supports around the sides - these being all that remain of the 
original thickneas of glan between the inner and outer parts of the 
vessel. DuOreta are a little reminiscent of those Chinese ivory balls, 
carved one inside the other, and were undoubtedly as difficult, or 
indeed more difficult, to produce. In the late Empire their makers 
were protected by law in order that the craft should not die out. 




34 RoyxH pOTTBRY. i: Baby’i feeding bottle. 9: Rhettith-wue 
beaker decorated m ionkiKw. 3: Pie di«>i 4: Mortcrium with gritted 
interior. 3: Cooking jar. 6 : Flagon. (No. a one-half, the rest one- 
quarter actual atze.) 
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Of commoner sorts, the Collection contains several bottles 
which must originally have come to the site full of wine or other 
liquids imported from Continental provinces of the Empire - the 
famous iish'Saucc of Spain, perhaps, and vinegar or oil. Some of 
the bottles are square or hexagonal, to make for easy packing, and 
others round. One bean on its base the stamp FRO, which 

is one of a number tued by a large bottlc^manufactory in north¬ 
eastern Gaul, called the Ojuina Frontimam, during the 3rd and 4th 
centuries. 

Colourless gla» was produced by adding manganese to the mix¬ 
ture of sand*and*soda used, and other minerals provided browns, 
blues, greens, purples and so on, dear or opaque. Many vessels are 
decorated with blobs and applied threads of coloured glass, and it 
it much to be regretted that to very few survive entire most 
vesseb being represented only by a single fragment. The soda-sand 
glass, still used at Murano, is cspcdally ductile and wholly suited 
to the art of glass-blowing, which was invented in Roman times. 
The cutting, or rather grinding, was done with the aid of emery, 
Pliny's Hoxium, cither in the form of small pieces or as an abrasive 
powder applied to metal toots. The possibility that rough sorts of 
glass were made at Callcva has already been noticed. 

Gardms astd Food Si^plits. Mention of cooking-equipment, 
pottery and table-wares leads us on to the question of the food- 
supplies and the gardens where food was produced; although at 
the risk of some division of the subject, agriculture proper must be 
reserved for the next chapter. The open planning of the town was 
an invitation to turn unused ground into cultivated plots and 
gardens, and many of the house-courtyards must in realty have 
been laid out as formal parterres. Owing to the patience and 
devoted care of A. H. Lyell and Clement Reid we know a good 
deal about the fiora of Calleva.** After 1898, the sludge at the 
bottoms of pits and wells was yearly examined for seeds and other 
plant-remains, and the result is an impressive list of species, 
several previously unrecorded before mediaeval times. As a whole, 
the list shows that there has been no appreciable change in either 
climate or flora since Roman times. It is mostly compo^ of wild 
flowers, weeds and trees, and there is a disapfiointingly smsdl 
number of cultivated, or even merely edible, plants. 

This is however only to be expect^, as a solitary example of the 
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green pea, fortuitously carbonized, reminds us. Wc do not eat 
many vxgeubles when they are mature - run to seed > and it seems 
reasonable to suppose that the Romans did not do so either. The 
seeds of iTKwt vegetables, when they are ready for the table, are too 
soft to stand much chance of being preserved unless somehow 
carbonized. Tite rarity of wheat and other cereal grains at our 
site is to be explained in this way. 

Edible wild plants of native origin include celery, carrot, Good 
King Henry, parsley, fennel and coriander - the last two us^, like 
parsley, as herbs for seasoning. Cultivated plants, the existence of 
which may or may tM>t point to Roman influence, comprise the 
pea, a parsnip of type intermediate between the wild variety and 
that grown today, and possibly the turnip. Plants of Mcditer' 
ranean origin, and possibly introduced by the Romaiu, include 
com-talskd and the seasonings dill, opium poppy, and chervil. Maw- 
Kcds from the opium poppy are quite ha^css and were probably 
sprinkled on bread. Seeds of grape and fig were also found, and 
these > certsunly the fig - may have been imported in dried form. 
Vines however grow quite w^ in the open air in this country, and 
there is some evidence to suggest that they were cultivated here in 
Roman times; so the Silchester pips may have come from 
home-grown fruit. 

Fruits of native origin comprise blackberry, raspberry and 
itrawbcrry (wild); elder, crab-apple, sloe, gcan cherry, a plum, 
and the bullace, one a cultivated strain; hazel-nut also occurred. 
Introduced varieties are a small medlar, a small plum, black mul¬ 
berry, and perhaps the damson. To these might be added the 
stone-pine which yields pi* 9 u)d\ the cones were used as altar-foel, 
and may have been imported from the Mediterranean. The tree 
grows in Britain today. 

How many of the wild planu and trees were protected or even 
cultivated, without much being done to improve the varieties, is 
quite unknown. But however primitive and undeveloped they may 
have been, it is pleasant to imagine the houses of Calleva set anud 
their blossom In the spring-time, shielded by box or cherry-laurel 
shrubs in the heat of midsummer, or surrounded by bright- 
berried hawthorn, holly, and dog-rose later in the year - seeds of 
all these have been found, and those of other trees besides. No 
cultivated strains of Bowers were found, but the rose, %dolet, St 
John’s wort, mallow and foxglove arc decorative enough to keep 
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a place in the comer of many a modem garden, and 10 perhaps 
th^ did at Calleva too. 

Animai Foods. Bones of all the usual food'animals were found, 
and beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, sucidng-pig, goat and kid 
were evidently consumed in fair quantity. Cows and goats of 
course yielded their dairy products. Bone* of hare, red”, roe- and 
fallow-deer, and wild boar point to hunting-expeditions around 
the town. Of poultry, remains of the barnyard fowl were abund¬ 
ant, but duck, widgeon, grey goo*e, woodcock, grey plover and 
even stork and pheasant are aim in evidence - the last, of Roman 
introduction, perhaps not kept for food. Fish-bones and scales were 
also not uncommon, and those of dace, eel, perch, pike, grey 
mullet, herring and sea-bream have been recognized. Shell-fish, 
always a favourite item of Roman diet, were also eaten, especially 
oysters - natives from the Thames estuary, much esteemed at 
Rome; shells of cockles, mussels, scallops, whelks and limpets are 
also kmwn in Callevan contexts. The shell-fish were probably 
brought to the town alive, packed in jan of sca-watcr; the sea-fish 
may have arrived in the same way, but the possibility of dried, 
smoked, or salted fish must also be considered likely.** 

The Romans ate with knives, spoons and fingers. The spoons 
are mostly of bronze, tinned or plain, but the Collection also con- 
uins a few examples niade of silver, iron or pewter. Spoons were, 
in general, of lighter construction than they are today, the steins 
being round in section, thin, and pointed, and the bowls arc 
rarely larger than those of good-sized modem teaspoons. The 
bowls of some (Fig. 37, p. i8g) are elongated, rather after the 
fashion of a modem jam-spoon, and are joined to the stem by a 
moulded neck. Other spoons have shallow, circular bowls, and 
may have been used for eating eggs. It is said that the pointed ends 
were used for eating shell-fish or snaib, edible varieties of which 
were found.** 

Pits. Bones of both dog and cat occurred at Silchester and 
their paw-marks arc frequently found on tiles wluch had been laid 
out m dry before baiting. Two breeds dog seem to have existed - 
a large one, not unlike a greyhound, and a smaller variety. Prob¬ 
ably they worked for their livings as well as being domestic pets. 
Cats' bones arc rarer, but the animal (no doubt a Roman intro- 
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duction) was quite definitely the domestic cat and not merely the 
wild cat, of which bones were also fbund.^ 

This chapter and the last have taken us a long way, and all that 
remains to complete our survey of ancient SUchester is a brief view 
of the industries and trade of the town, the economics upon which 
its existence was based. 


8 


Economic Life 


The reasons which governed the choice of site for the northern 
capital of the Atrebates belong to the misty period of Bclgic tribal 
struggles and were, as we have seen, of lo^ force.* The military 
advantages of Calleva were those of a stronghold act within 
dependent territory: tactical rather than strategic, defensive and 
not offensive. In some ways, the town was no more than an out* 
ward sign that the northward penetration of the House of Com* 
mius was meant to last Economically the poridon amply guaran* 
teed the means of subsistence, but at fint little more. It would be 
truer to say that it gathered trade to itself than that it was placed 
to exploit existing trade-routes; the Loddon lay too far to the east, 
the Kennet too far to the north, for their crossings or water-borne 
trade to be dominated effeedvety, and it is unlikely that any im¬ 
portant overland routes jMSsed by the site undl the town was 
founded about the beginning of the Chrisdan era.* Then, as finds 
of imported pottery and Bridsh coins show, matters changed, and 
by the dmc when the ‘Bclgic defence' was built, three if not four 
disdnet lines of access had come into being.* 

The Roman Peace had far-reaching effects upon the economy 
of Britain. For the first dme the wealth of the island could be 
viewed in more than parcel lots and its economy developod upon a 
province-wide scale. This was made possible by the network of 
good, bulk roads which linked the farthest comers of the province 
to the capital; and, as Calleva lay at a focal point of this network, 
it could DOW profit by the development of relations farther afield 
besida serving as a focal market. Retail trade became important, 
and some of the shops where it was conducted have been found. 
The local pre-eminence of Calleva also leads us to imagine that 
various manufacturing industries were carried on there, and this 
is so; but their remains do not on the whole suggest that they 
served needs other than those of the immediate neighbourhood. 
Life remained, however, firmly based on the two essentials of com 
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and cattle; these, together with metals, are given as principal 
Britiah exports in the time of Augustus,* and their importance 
remained undiminished throughout the succeeding Roman period. 

Since agriculture continued to lie at the root of the economy, it 
is not surprisiug to And that the attempt to create a densely urban* 
ized settlement at Calleva failed. Even on the lOO-acre scale, the 
town was by no means fully built-up, and the fact is a warning not 
to over-emphasixe the value of the commerce mentioned above. 

There arc indeed remains suggesting the practice of agriculture 
on a considerable scale within the walled area itself and it seems 
certain that some of the large houses were nothing but elegant 
farmsteads with land outside the town. Beyond much doubt, the 
empty spaces of the insulae were also farmed, planted, or turned 
into paddocks (p. 170) and, in short, de^itc a generous facade of 
Roman buildings and Roman ways, the town remained essentially 
unchanged In its economic status from pre-Roman times. 

POPULATION AND AGRICULTURE 
In the course of Chapter 6 (p. 142) it was pointed out that house- 
plans offered a convenient bans for assessing the permanent popu¬ 
lation of the town, especially since it would appear that by far the 
greater number of Callcvan houses were of one storey only. If this 
is so, the number of rooms available for bedchambers - the crux 
of the matter - is not large when deductions have been made for 
reception-rooms, kitchens, vestibules, service- and store-quarten 
and the like. Even in the largest bouses there were perhaps not 
more than six or eight bedrooms. It is unlikely that more than one 
or two persona would occupy a single bedroom in lioi^ such as 
these, however crowded sleeping accommodation was in the small 
dwellings; the Callcvan family unit, therefore, may be estimated at 
8 to 13 persons, and with slaves and servants perhaps at not more 
than about 30. Taking the full total of houses as 300, and fuming 
that aoo were occupied at any given moment - the remainder be¬ 
ing either derelict or not yet built - we reach a population of some 
4,000. The calculation is of course highly speculative, for it u m- 
eviubly based on assumptions which it is impossible to verify, and 
a Roman census might have given a different and perhaps smaller 
total. 

This figure of 4,000 means that an area of at l^t 5,000 acres, or 
thereabouts, was annually sown with corn for its support* - part 
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down to winter and part (probably more than half) down to sum¬ 
mer crops. The standing stubble was no doubt used for cattle- 
fodder, and their manure served to enrich the arable fields. 

The only cereal physically in evidence at Calleva is wheat, prob¬ 
ably bread-wheat, and we poness only a few carbonized grains of 
this;* but from diKoveries elsewhere in the province and from the 
general picture of British crops at this period, it is highly probable 
that at least one other form of wheat, spelt,* was widely grown. 
Other cereal crops would have included barley and oats. The 
crop-pattern would thus have been similar to that of the Silchester 
region today. 

Finds of t^ley are rare in Roman-British contexts, although its 
cultivadon must have continued no less extensively than in pre- 
Roman times, when a barley-ear was even used as a device on 
coins of Cunobelinus. The possibility that it was no longer used for 
bread may be responsible for our lack of finds; since if it were 
grown merely for fodder or for brewing it would not have been 
threshed, and consequently not heat-dried to assist threshing. The 
actual grain which has survived from Roman Britain is all carbon¬ 
ized, and carbonization was the result of accidental fires, mostly at 
corn-drying establishments. Oau are represented at our site not by 
grains but by a frsigment of a large storage-jar - an amphora cut 
down (p. 1^) - inscribed with the word AVIIN (oats). This 
cereal was not cultivated in Britain until Roman times.* 

Cereals were not of course the only crops. The &uit and vege¬ 
tables mentioned in Chapter 7 were probably cultivated on a 
small scale in gardens rather than elsewhere. A possible exception 
is the pea, which would have grown well on heavy ground, and 
the same would be true of the Cdtic bean, not actually in evidence 
at Calleva but represented at Roman Verulamium.* The haulm 
of both pea and bean was valuable for fodder and for kindling. 
Another possibility, flax, is to be noted: it may have been of 
considerable economic importance.^* The only scrap of cloth from 
Calleva is of linen. 

The great profusion of the bones of cattle, sheep, pigs and other 
domesticated animab indicates that large herds were kept. One 
deposit of the jaw-bones of oxen represented over 2,500 beasu,“ 
but since the deposit was of industrial origin (see below, p. iga) it 
is questionable whether such a large numlm came exclusively 
from farms belonging to the towotfolk. Some of the buildings 
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within the town may have been byrea, come of the yards stock* 
yards; and the 'annexe' to the Outer Ea^work examined in 1956 
may have been used as a cattle compound in its later days. The 
tlceper-beams of sheds roughly butt^ against the rampart were 
found in two cutting^ The breeds of cattle and sheep, as might be 
expected, were inferior to those of our own day. The oxen were 
‘Celtic shorthorns’. Their bones make it clear that the varieties 
were imaller, on the whole, than our own.** The ox was of the 
greatest economic value, serving as the main draught animal, and 
providit^ dairy-producu, meat, leather, bone, horn, and ghte. 

We are now brought face to face with a problem. Where was 
this arable and pasture*land rituated? Unfortunately the problem 
is insoluble by the means at present at our disposal, and only the 
most tentative suggestions can be made. One piece of evidence - 
although its interpretation is by iw means certain - is Grim’s Bank 
on Padworth Common, which seems to have delimited the Cal* 
levan lands in the sub-Roman period (p. 81). If it perpetuates 
earlier arrangements, and if wc may accept the bold assumptions 
(a) that Callcvan economy was on a ‘subsistence' level and (*) that 
the Urri/mwn was coterminous with the necessary arable, pasture 
and woodland acreage, it may be that the extended 

about t| miles to the north-west of the town, or 3 miles from the 
Forum. The greater part of this area lies on light, gravelly soils 
and some of it may have been subjected to the plough in Roman 
times. Long and heavy iron plough-coulters, however, show that 
ploughs capable of dealing with the richer, heavier soils to the 
south and east of the (own were available - indeed coulters of this 
type are unnecessary in light kmIs. We may confidently infer, 
therefore, that tome proportion of the arable acreage was situated 
on the heavier soils. 

There is very little trace of Roman-British buildings for about 4 
miles south of Silchcstcr, except at Haines' Farm (p. 207), and for 
a conriderably greater distance to the east. The absence of settle¬ 
ments may roughly indicate the extent of the Urritorium, but it is 
quite uncertain that the cultivated ground extended so far. In¬ 
deed, recent work on the settlements of the Basingstoke region has 
shown that little progress was made with the clearance and occu¬ 
pation of the area covered by dense forest during the period under 
survey;** and if this was true of the villas it was probably alto true 
of the town-lands. A belt of virgin forest may thereibre have 
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odtled between the Callevan arable and the nearest separate 
domains at Sherborne St John, where the London Clay extending 
southwards from Calleva gives place to lighter and more easily 
cultivable toils. It was in any case advantageous to the economy 
that a considerable tract of forest should be included within the 
limits of the Urritorivm, for the forest maintained herds of swine and 
deer, and supplied timber for building and fuel. Nearly all the 
woodwork from Calleva is made of oak from this rich source. 

Many yean ago it was suggested by Colonel Ksuilake** that the 
ancient outline of the town>lands was preserved by the outer 
botmdary of the parishes of Silchester and Mortimer West End 
(4,136 SMues). The boundary is still marked by a green lane (The 
String) on the south<wcst of Silchester, and thence by footpaths 
and hedgerows for some distance to the south and east; it repro¬ 
duces the polygonal outline of the Roman town in a very striking 
manner, and lies at the approximate distance of a Gauli^ league 
11 furlongs) from the Forum. The /sitga-radius is found in 
early French law applying to the ‘liberties' of towns {bmluuts) and 
in a country where so much of earlier arrangements was taken into 
Merovingian and Carolingian practice it is likely enough that this 
is a genuine Roman-Gaulish survival. In our case, it was suggested 
that the UugaUt became the area of a Saxon manor with its boun¬ 
daries more or less intact.^ But all this is very uncertain. The 
distance is much greater than a Ituga to the north and north-west, 
and excludes Grim’s Bsmk. If our own estimate of the required 
arable land (5,000 acres) approaches the truth, the leuga radius is 
too small, and that from Silchester to Grim’s Bank (producing an 
area of 6,320 acres) may or may not be adequate. There is no 
reason to believe that the UrriiaTum extended even roughly the 
tame distance on all sides, and further speculation is a waste of 
time. 


AGRICULTURAL BUILDINGS, 
INSTALLATIONS AND IMPLEMENTS 

The absence of farm-houses (villas) near Calleva and the traces of 
agriciiltural practice recovered within the walled area go hand-in- 
hsmd to establish the fact that the Umteriwn (whatever its araa) was 
farmed directly fiom many of the town-houses, especially perhaps 
from the large ona.^* Houses such as i, 2, xtv, 1-3, xiz, 2, xxm, 1, 
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xxvD, 8, or ^ocxiv, 1, have large walled yards suitable Cor stock* 
keeping etc., and there are generally out-buildings within those 
yar^ to which it is tempting to assign the roles of bams, byres or 
subles. In particular, a building at (he north-west comer of xztv, 
2, and another at the north-east comer of xxin, 1, are of a type 
recognised by Dr Shimon Applcbaum as characteristic of Roman 
farms in Britain, Gaul and Germany.^* The small enclosed 
yard with adjoining buildings to the south of the main part of 
xxxiv, 1 invites an agricultural explanation, and many of the iso¬ 
lated blocks scattered up and down the len^ and breadth of the 
town also deserve notice in this connexion. Some may have been 
granaries. Failing further exploradon of the buildings themselves 
it is impossible to say more at present. 

We are on far firmer gro;ind with a corn-drying furnace and 
various implements. The furnace is T-shaped, and is built across 
the south wall of an abandoned building in Insula xxxm (b 3). The 
installation consisis of a main flue about 12 feet long 2^ feet 
wide, tapering towards two short flues at right angles at the south 
end.^ These side-flues, which project just beyond the min, 
acted as chimneys for a fire kindled in the main flue. This was 
bridged by flags or large dies, and the com to be dried was heaped 
on top and turned now and again to prevent scorching. The walls 
of the ruin served, no doubt, as a wind-break. 

This type of furnace is a hallmark of late Roman agriculture 
and although no burnt grain is recorded as found in the present 
instance, other British examples contained greater or lesser quan- 
ddes, the result of careless martipuladon of the com, or the appli¬ 
ance itself, causing outbreaks of fire. One or two specimens had a 
double floor, add^ to ensure better distribudoo of the heat and a 
lower temperature. The very wet summer of 1956 showed how 
valuable corn-drying plant can be in this country, and the Roman 
fiimacei may have been largely used when natund ripening of the 
crop was uncertain, and it was cut before it had dme to become 
fully noature. While this may oficn have been the case, it is also 
thought that these furnaces played a most important part in the 
processing of certain kinds of wheat, notably spelt, the chaff of 
which was difficult to remove by ordinary threshing-methods 
unless first made brittle by heat.^* 

Several other fiiraaces at Calleva may also have been com- 
dryers. Although the T-shaped type remained the standard, others 
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of different plan were found at the Harableden villa. The intention 
was to increase the area of the warm surface and so permit more 
com to be handled at a time. A furnace built into a room ofxxxz, i 
(which was presumably derelict at the time) is not unlike the so> 
called ‘^diron’ furnace found at Hambleden. Its central area is 
however larger, and the floor above needed support.** 

Further evidence of the processing of grain is provided by the 
pits and wells in which plant*remaiiu were preserved. Se^ erf* 
about 90 weeds of ctiltivation, such as com<ockle, were recovered 
from them in fair quantity, occasionally in association with grains 
of wheat.*^ It is evident that the com was carefully cleaned of these 
imwanted.additions after threshing, and the rubbish thrown away 
to be found and studied so many centuries later. It is almost need¬ 
less to remark that if the bulk of com used at Calleva had been 
imported such deposits would be lacking: the talc of uncleaned 
com is unthinkable. 

The two great ironwork hoards of 1890 and 1900 (p. x66) con¬ 
tain interesting examples of agricultural implements, and others 
were found during the general course of excavation. The most 
important are the plough-coulters already mentioned. The func¬ 
tion of a cotilter, which is fixed in the plough-beam, is to cut a 
vertical slice through the ground. This is then undercut horizon¬ 
tally by the plough-share, and the resultant furrow can be turned 
either by means of a mould-board or other device affixed to the 
share-beam, or, in cases where such provision did not exist, by 
tilting the plough rideways. 

The Sil4^esta’ coulters {tf. Fig. 35, p. 163) are six in number; 
five of them come from the hoards and are presumably of 4th- 
century date.** They are between 99 and 99 inches long, and the 
heaviest weighs about to lb. They consist of a long tang of iron 
bar, inch square in section, chamfered, and forged at one end 
into a triangular blade up to 9 inches long and 4 inches wide. They 
demand a plough-beam perhaps as much as 4 or 5 inches in cron- 
section, and also presuppose that the plough-beam was consider¬ 
ably ndsed from the ground. Although the cutdng-edges of two of 
these coulters are centrally placed, on four they have been pro¬ 
duced by beating out one ride of the original iron bar only, and 
have a decided set to the left. Ploughs using these coulters were 
thus able to bite deeply to the land<ide, smd consistently turned 
their furrow to the right. In the field, the effect must have been 
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very timilEr to standard BritUh ploughing today, rmUdng in the 
production of'lands’ or ridgcj. 

The only share (Fig. 35, p, 183) from Silchester is 4f inches long 
and just under inches wide at the cutting>edge, and has flanged 
sides to grip the tapered end of the share>bean>.** It worked 
almost horizontally. 

The weight of the kind of plough envisaged has been taken to 
mean that the beam was supported by a wheeled carriage and not 
by the yoke of the oxen used to draw it.** There is at present no 
evidence either way; concerning the second alternative, it may be 
pointed out that the burden on the oxen was directly proportional 
to the balance of the implement, good or bad. This is all that can 
be said with certainty about the Silchester ploughs. They were 
evidently capable of dealing with the stiflest soils, and here a 
swing'plougb has advantages over a wheel-plough.** Another sug¬ 
gestion which has been made is that the ‘heavy plough* was of 
Bclgic introduction. There is no evidence to prove this, and out of 
16 coulters it or is are fairly definitely of late Roman date.** It 
may be, therefore, that the ‘heavy plough’ belongs essentially to 
the later 3rd and 4th centuries, when the villa-system develop^ a 
high efficiency. Whatever else may be inferred from its existence, 
it is certain that the farmers who used the Silchester type of plough 
had ample capital, tools, and labour at their disposal. 

Other agricultural implements from Calleva include spade- and 
shovel-irons, narrow two-pronged forks, portions ofscyt^blades, 
sickles, pruning-hooks, and mowers’ anvils - the last-named 
mainly from the boards of ironwork. Other objects which may be 
grouped under the same beading are a fanicr's rasp and a 
buttrice (an instrument formerly used to trim horse’s hooves}.** 

That spades smd shovels were made of wood with iron merely at 
the edge is not due to the scarcity of metal but to the difficulty of 
making the blades rigid enough to withsund the cotmdcrable 
leverage applied to these tools. The irons were shrunk on, or 
attached by nails, or fastened by both methods. They arc grooved 
inside to provide a good seating for the wood. The forks resemble a 
tool tiled in viticulture, and it will be remembered that grape-pips 
were found on more than one occasion at our site. But such imple¬ 
ments doubtless had many purposes, and it would be rash to 
ascribe them to any one. 

The scythe-blades have a stout rib to counteract any tendency 
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to bend, and lUcks in the edge were removed by hammering-out. 
The mowers' an>ils were taken into the field for this very purpose. 
They consist of a short iron bar, pointed at one end, flat at the 
other, which was driven into the ground as far as short brackeu 
projecting about a third of the way down. These brackets pre¬ 
vented tl^ anvil from sinking fiuther into the ground when blows 
were applied. The anvils no doubt served a variety of purposes in 
the field. 

METALLURGICAL INDUSTRIES 

Iron. Iron-smelting is attested at Calleva from the beginning of 
the Roman period, if not before. The most important source of ore 
was probably iron-pan, a concreted material formed largely by 
percolation, which occurs in the gravel of the district. This ore was 
easily reduced in the primitive form of furnace in use at Calleva, 
which consisted of a clay-lined hollow in the ground, filled with a 
mixture of ore and char^al, smd capped by a clay dome. Bellows 
provided the necessary draught, and reduction (at about 1,450- 
1,650^ F., much below the melting-point of iron) was complete 
within a few houn. The result was a spongy mass of metallic iron 
and slag, which needed prolonged beating at red-heat to become 
a consolidated ‘bloom’ free enough of impurities for use.** 

Remains of such a furnace as that described were found during 
the 1955 excavatioiu. It belonged to the early 2nd century and 
was situated on the levelled bank of the 'Bclgic defence’ at the 
north-east comer of Insula xxm. It is one of the few recognized 
traces of smelting-furnaces at our site.** The slag, however, is 
everywhere and trenches are never opened without lumps of it 
being found. 

Reduction may sometimes have been carried out with coal and 
not with charcoal. Lumps of coal are occasionally found at 
Calleva,** the source probably opencast workings in Somerset. 

At fint sight, it nugbt appear that the iron industry was of great 
importance and produced metal in quantities sufficient for export. 
But there are no slag-heaps like those which mark Roman working 
in the Weald and the Forest of Dean; moreover the ore is scattered 
in small deposits unsuited to commercial exploitation. Slag is 
found on Roman sites of every kind, wherever ore is within easy 
reach; and except at main centres of the industry it does not mark 
production on more than a petty scale, which can have served 
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DOlhing but the rooet immediate needs of the smith, and perhaps 
not all of those. 

The blacksmith's craft was fully understood at Calleva, and the 
reader will have noticed frequent references to iron tools and 
implements in these pages. A selection of smith’s tools - drawn 
mostly fiom the two ironwork hoards - is shown opposite. 

Msmy of the iron tools from the site are exceedingly well pre> 
served, and cotjld at a pinch be put to their original uses today.** 
Many others are thoroughly corroded and require the greatest 
care in excavation and after-treatment. Between these extremes 
there is a large class of objects which, though badly eaten by rust, 
still keep much metal. To prevent the continuance of corrosion, it 
is necessary to strip away the rust so that the core can be exposed, 
neutralized, and coated with a preservative wax or lacquer to 
exclude the air. Afterwards it is often possible to tee how each tool 
was made. Wrought iron is never homogeneous, for impurities 
(mostly slag) inevitably remain between the fibres of the metal and 
at the lines of junction between separate bars when forged to¬ 
gether. >Vhen the whole surface has gone and the impurities have 
been loosened by decay and by the process of rust-removal, the 
formation and structure become apparent. Thus an axe was made 
by taking a bar of wrought iron (itself laminated), bending it 
double, and welding it into a strip; the strip was then bent in half, 
a mandril inserted between to make the haft-hole or eye, and the 
iron welded together into a solid mats. 

Recent met^lographic examination of one of the Silchester 
axes (from the 1890 hoard) showed, contrary to expectation, that 
it had not been hardened at the edge by quenching and temper¬ 
ing, but only by the hammering necessary to produce the requisite 
thinness. It mi^t be suggested that the tool had never been used, 
and was avraidng further treatment; but is not the case. The 
axe-head is of a medium-carbon steel; the carbon was ittcluded 
from the smith’s hearth during the repeated forgings of the metal 
from which the tool was made. PrcKncc of carbide granules m- 
crestfcd the hardness near the edge, but not to any great extent.** 
As pieces of wood from Calleva show, Roman axes and other tools 
bit deep and true, but the absence of a hard cutting-edge is of 
some interest, and it would be most useful to have details of other 
edged tools in the Collection for comparison. The non-specialist 
might be permitted the reflection that axes of the American pto- 









36 iROK OBJSCTI from the 1690 and 1900 hoardi etc. t: Nail¬ 
heading tool a: Small linch-pin. $: Stq>F^ linch-pin. 4: Buttrice 
(the gouge-like blade ii above the figure). 5: Farrie^t raip. 6: File 
vrith taw-flctting nick. 7: Blacktmith’i longs. 8: Blacksmith’s anvil with 
bick and tool-hole. 9: Drift. io:Sate. 11; Striking hammer. istSmall 
hammer. 13: Shears. (All one-fifth actual size.) 
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neerin^ days were made of much softer metal than it ia customary 
to use today: in rough work it is better to restore the edge of a tool 
by continual sharpening than to risk its being shattered on some 
unseen stone and only with effort restored. 

The ironwork hoards have often been mentioned in this book 
and tliis is a suitable place in which they may be described in more 
detail. They are both smith’s hoards - that is to say, they contain 
his stock>in>trade, scrap (many of the objects arc worn and 
broken) and new or unfinished items which he was preparing for 
sale. The 1690 hoard comprised 66 objects and was fotmd in a pit 
in Insula i.” The 1900 hoard of over a hundred objects was found 
in a well in Insula xxm.** The earliest photograph of the 1900 
hoard, taken shortly after discovery, seems to show that it had been 
wrapped in a cloth before burial: under a powerful lens, the im¬ 
print of woven material cam be seen on some lumps of rust now 
vanished. The contents of the hoards may be tabulated: 


Blatkmith's Tools 

i8y> 

1900 

homed anvil (fto lb.) 

1 

- 

tongs 

1 

a 

■ledge hammers 

- 

a 

banunen (light, also carpenter’s) 

3 

10 

cold chisel 

— 

t 

sates (chiseb) 

- 

a 

drift (punch) 

- 

I 

nail-heading took 

- 

a 

files (4 with saw-setting nicks) 

a 

4 

rasp (&rrier*s) 

I 

» 

buttrte 

- 

t 

Stock 

bars (wrought or plain) 

4 

4 

sundry 

various 

various 

senp 

various 

various 

CtirptnttT*s Toob 

axe-beads 

8 

1 

adse-heads (one, cooper's) 

a 

1 

chbek, mortise (socketed, all but one) 

6 

3 

gouges (socketed) 

$ 


plane (iron-cased jack) 

I 

- 

centre-bit 


1 
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Agriadtural In^lmtnts 

coulten a 3 

mowers' anvils 4 8 

forks (narrow) - a 

hipposandal (scrap) 1 - 

Cobbler's Tools 

cobbler's iieet a 1 

Miscellamous 

sword-blade (scrap) t — 

spear-head (scrap) > l 

cook's gridiron (scrap) t - 

cauldron chains (scrap) • 3 

caadlestsck-lamiAdider (scrap) i - 

large padlock (scrap) - 1 

linch-pin - i 

pocket-knife (broken ?} - t 

scale-beam (bronze) 1 - 

steelyard-weight (bronze) - 1 

copper pans (sen^) - 5 


(me fused) 

It is curious that one hoard should contain a bronze scale-beam 
(perfect, not scrap) and the other a steelyard-weight, but CMnct- 
dence, if coincidence it be, extends to more than this. In a way, the 
contents of the hoards seem complementary - essential parts of the 
smith’s own equipment, for example, are split between the two. 
The deposits lay not more than about 150 yards apan, and if both 
had a angle owner the mass of material involved might have 
obliged him to make use of two places of concealment. This sug¬ 
gestion is supported by the fact that both hoards are o£ very similar 
date. As pottery found beneath them in^cates,* they were both 
deposited not earlier than about the middle of the 4th century. A 
hoard very much like these in both content and date was found in 
1854** at Great Chesterford on the rite of a Roman town. 

Silver, Brones, and Lead. The working of non-ferrous metals at 
Galleva appears to have depended exclusively upon ready- 
smelted supplies: the ores were too distant for it to have been 
otherwise. With an important exception described below, rilver- 
working was on a very »mzll scale, and was confinod (so far as can 
be seen) to the manufacture of trinkets. The Collection contains 
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an unfiniihed iuiger-ring, a small, partly-iucd (trip,** and a few 
droplets, all of this metal but very impure. Other objects - a 
torque, pins, spoons •> may or may not have been made at Calieva. 
The most likely source o( metal is the coinage: bullion produced 
from the argendferotu lead of Mendip and other regions was 
government property, and may not have been available for general 
use. 

Bronze-founding was more extensive. Its remains comprise 
crudblcs, a mould for a ring, ingates (bits of metal which had Ailed 
the inlet of moulds), spoilt work, d^lets, and a mass of scrap. 
Manufactures included, perhaps, certain classes of brooch, steel- 
yard'Weights, and other objects which it is not easy to identify 
among the very numerous bronze articles from the site. Cold¬ 
working of bronze from sheet-metal, and also lathe-turning, 
should receive notice. In terms of essential production, however, 
the importance of the industry was slight, and none of the best 
bronzes from Calieva was made there. 

The lead industry was of greater prsKtical importance, but 
signs of manufacture are few. The Industry supplied sheet, pipes, 
and sundry other objects such as weights. Soft-solder was alto in 
use, and, as has been noted above, our site yielded the first recog¬ 
nized traca of it.** The source of lead was probably desilvered pigs 
from the Mendip mines, and, except for a discovery in Insula vm, 
the few pieces of galena found from time to time might be regarded 
as curiosities only.** 

SUotr^r^aaaf. So far in our account of Callevan metallurgy we 
have met with few surprises. The processes described have been of 
the most commonplace type and such as might confidently be 
expected. For the conclusion of this section, however, we turn to 
someilung of a far different order, which more impressively dem¬ 
onstrates the capacities of Roman metalhirgy. Three buildings - 
two houia and a shop (vm, 4, DC, 3 and xi, bi) - yielded certain 
metallic cakes which, though dull and uninformative in appear¬ 
ance, proved upon anal>‘sis to be of great interest." They are in 
fact the residue of working hearths for the extraction of sil^r from 
argentiferous copper and the removal of copper from impure 
silver. The process involved is known as cupellation, and requires 
the complete oxidation of lead and other metals to leave pure 
silver behind: if impure silver is mixed with lead and heated to the 




37 *OHi MiiosLLANBOUi FtHDi. 1*. Bronzc balaocc-ann (1890 
hoard), graduated for lue as a steelyard (see inset for method ofuM). 
3: Part of a bronze steetyard>arm graduated for use with different 
counterweighta. 3: Complete small bronze steelyard (sec inset for 
method of use). 5, 6: On^ and twOi^>uiice weights (broOM with silver 
inlay). 7: Stedyard weight (bronze, 1900 hoard). 8: Bronze plummet. 
9, to: Iron Imivea. 11: Iron cla^> 4 mife with bronze-bound antler 
handle, tt:'Primania’s ^raon’(silver). (All one-half actual size.) 
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required high temperature, a mass of fusbk lead oxide {litharge) 
is produced into which all other impurities, such as copper, 
dis»lve, and a cake of silver is left. 

In ordinary cupcUation, such as was practised at Roman mines, 
the litharge was absorbed by the porous funiacc>linings and was 
reconverted into lead afterwards. The Silchestcr finds, however, 
showed for the first time that the Romaits employed bone-ash in 
the process. This substance has the properties of resbting the cor¬ 
rosive acdon of molten litharge and of absorbing it as blotting 
paper abwrbs water. Its use is attested by the presence of phos¬ 
phate of lime in some of the resdue, which could have been 
derived from no other likely source. 

It is unnecosary to describe the remains in deuil, for the 
material from Insulae ix and xi was examined by Professor 
William Gowland and his report appears in the Ankatclo^a. As 
we have it, the reudue marks intermediate stages in the process; 
and it is likely that the mass of alloy chafed into the furnace was 
not refined in one operation but required several repetitions of it, 
owing to the insuffident use of lead. A small globule of the pure 
alver, embedded in litharge, proves that the process was brought 
to its conclusion. 

One of the hearths was so p>orou8 that granules of the original 
alloy sank into it without first becoming oxidized, and this acci¬ 
dent enables us to infer the source of the argentiferous copper used 
in the refinery. The proportion of silver to copper is very like that 
found in coins issued during the period of in^tion in the middle 
of the 3rd century, about 4:96. llicse or later coins may therefore 
have supplied the original metal, and in support of this suggestion 
it may 1 ^ added that the Collection contains a few coins of 
Caraunus (387-293) partly melted down. 

It is quite un]toown whether the Silchester refineries were 
official government establishments or not. Gowland believed that 
the physical and chemical processes indicated operatioDS on a 
scale more suited to a public than to a private concern; but the 
private - and possibly clandestine - nature of the work seems indi¬ 
cated (a) by the ab^ce of proper buildings where the process 
might be carried on and (6) by the apparent refining also of 
argentiferous lead in one case (vm, 4). Official desilvering of lead 
was always done at the mines, or if not there, at the mints; and 
there is no evidence that a mint existed at Calleva in Roman times. 
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This lump of argentiferous lead suggests that the few pieces of 
unsmelted or smelted galena found at our site were uT toffi dal 
exportations from the Mendip mines. 

OTHER INDUSTRIES 

Potting. little has been said in this book about home>produced 
pottery although many different kinds of imported table*wares 
have been described. The Roman-British potting industry was in 
fact a very flourishing one, and the standardization which it 
achieved in its products might lead the casual observer to imagine 
that it was organized (as it is today) mostly at a few main centro. 
Wide differences in the fabric of vesels, however, pc^t to r^onal 
dispersion of the craft, wherever statable clay was available • and 
few regions are without it 

Two kilns have been found at Silchcstcr,** to the north-east of 
the town. They date from the end of the ist century and are of 
small size and typical updraught construction, partly set into the 
gravel. Each had a rou^y circular or oval combustion chamber 
and a domed oven abow, separated by a pierced clay diaphragm 
or floor supported from below on a pcdatal. A short firing-flue, 
also domed, communicated with the chamber from a itoking- 
holtow outride. The kiln-structure was of clay reinforced by the 
addition of waste scraps of pottery, grass and ling. 

One kiln was about 32 inches in internal diameter and had walls 

5 inches thick. A little of the dome remained in place, enough to 
show that it was about 40 inches high. The pierced oven-floor was 

6 inches thick and stood about 16 inches a^ve the bottom of the 
combustion-chamber. The stoking-flue was about 30 inches long, 
ti inches wide and up to 15 inches high; its walls were only 2 
inches thick, but were buried below the surface. The floor sloped 
upward from the flue to the far end of the chamber. The other kiln 
lay quite close and was of similar dimenrions. 

During firing, the pots stacked in the oven were exposed to the 
full heat and gases of the fire, which entered through the vents in 
the floor and passed out through a hole in the dome. After flring 
the pots were removed through a breach in the dome, which was 
made good by pugging with clay fortified by watte pottery, mainly 
lids. 

The pottery** made comprises in one case ordinary grey necked 
jars and in the other ring-necked jugs, deep and shallow bowls. 
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dishca ajjd lid*. Hioe are in a sandy ware not vc^ common at 
Calkva. One kiln contained four complete but spoilt examples of 
necked jars and the other a complete but overfired dish and a 
biconical beaker or jar. 

All these vessels were wheel>made and so were almost all the pots 
found at Calleva. There is however one important class - so com* 
mon that it might be regarded as the Silchester Ware of the ist 
century - which was handmade, or at best finished on a tum*table. 
The fabric of these pou is rough, soapy to the touch, and laden 
with small particles of burnt flint; the forms are mostly bead- 
rimmed coeJung jan, lids, and large storage Jan with outbent 
rims. The vessels are unevenly coloured or fumed, and the condi¬ 
tions under which they were made were evidently primitive in the 
extreme. 

Tammg. The extensive deposit of ox-jaws in the north-west 
corner of Insula vi,” mentioned above in another connexion, may 
be considered in tl^ light of this-heading. The area covered by the 
bones - without exception jaw-bones, apart from a few shoulder- 
blades and some early Roman domestic rubbish - was perhaps as 
much as 1,250 square feet. The deposit was 14 inches thick in one 
part. This enormous midden lay below Block i, which was built on 
the Forum alignment and probably belongs to the end of the itt 
century; it must therefore be earlier, probably substantially so. 

It is clear that the source from which this deposit was derived 
was not entire carcases (for then other bones would have been 
present in large numbers) but flayed hides with the heads still 
attached. This may point to tanning, the lower jaws being 
removed before the preparatory steeping process was begun. 

In the same Insula, remains of a wood-lined tank were found in 
House I,** but this cannot be connected with the midden bccatise 
of a disp^ty of dates. It was thought at the time when the heap of 
bones was found that if there had been a tannery in the area of 
Insula VI the outflow would have polluted the water-supply of the 
Public Baths in Insula xxxm, lying on lower ground to the im¬ 
mediate south-east; but the deposit of jaws was almost certainly in 
existence before the Baths were built, and the objection can 
therefore be ruled out. 

In the yard to the south of xxxiv, 1, another wood-lined tank was 
found,** 6a feel long and from si to 5 feet wide, with a platform of 
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stout oxk planks, 7 feet square, at the west end. Some ox* and 
borse-tkulls were found in the soil overlying this platform and the 
tank possibly represents a (urther step in the production of leather 
- the skulls having been removed when the condition of the hides 
permitted it, after steeping and before they were placed in the 
tan-pit. No trace of tan or tan-pit was however forthcoming. 

In xcc, 2** there is a pair of tsmb (if indeed one is a tank and 
not a square com-drycr) and a deep, wood-lined pit, 12 by to by 
6 or 8 feet, which may have been respectively steepiog-tanks and a 
tan-pit. Several other tanks were found, but tanning is not the only 
process which involves steeping: for another, we might instance 
the treatment of flax. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the importance of leather in 
Roman times; the army alone made huge calls on supplies, need¬ 
ing it for tents, jerkins, boots, and other purposes. Civil uses were 
just as many. Numerous leather sandals tmd shoes (most of them, 
even those of children, heavily hobnailed) have been found In the 
sludge at the bottom of wells and pits, and the 1954 trench over the 
Belgic defence produced, from a layer of Roman infUliDg, a gore 
and other scrape of a ncatly*sewn garment of goat- or sheepskin.** 

Dyfing, Brtwing or Baking. Scattered up and down the insulae, 
but especially concentrated in x and xi,** occur the remains of 
furnaces which are unlike the normal long hearths and other fur¬ 
naces of Roman Calleva. They consist of a round combustion 
chamber about 30 inches across and, generally, a short entrance- 
flue, all well built of tiles laid in clay. Apart from signs of burning, 
notUng truly indicative of their purpose was found - no ‘wasters’ 
to make them into potting-kUns, no dnders or droplets to suggest 
another metallurgical industry in this quarter of the town, and 
tanning and fulling can probably be ruled out also. 

The furnaces were not complete as found, and it was suggested 
that they had been built up into cylinders to sustain vats or caul¬ 
drons like old-fashioned laundry-coppers. From Pompeian paral¬ 
lels, the excavators came to the conclusion that the furnaces were 
the bases of dyeing-vats;** but although the Pompeian parallels 
prove that they are the remains of boilers or coppers, they do no 
more than this, and dyeing it not the only process to require hot 
water. Brewing might alto be suggested;** and x, b 6 resembles a 
building at the Belpan villa of Roncinnes** which it thought to 
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have been devoted to this purpose. Csrrma or beer was very pop¬ 
ular in the Celtic provinces of the late Empire. The Emperor 
Julian has an amusing epigram on it** Many of the hearths nuy, 
altenutively^ have been those of ordinary bake-ovens. 

The truth of the matter is that the record of these and other 
industrial remains, though good and carelul for its period, is far 
from adequate by modem standards. What is nerved is more 
excavation, to provide fresh evidence which may yield up its 
secrets fully by expert help and interest and by application of the 
scientific aids increasingly used in archaeology. Such help is not a 
one-way traffic: occasionally - as the recent Ministry of Works 
excavations at CSicw Stol^ Reservoir show - archaeological 
material is of value to industrial research.** 

MINOR INDUSTRIES 

Millag. Most flour was ground at home by means of the 
hand-oulb or querns described on another page. But there was one 
esubliihment, xvm, 3,** which Kcrtu to have been devoted to 
flour-nulling on a la^e scale. The building concerned is early, and 
abuts upon the street at an angle. Down cither side of a large shed 
or room opening off the street are circular bases of rough masonry, 
4 or 4^ feet across and a feet high - three in each row, spaced 5 or 
6 feet apart. These bases are much too big for timber posu support¬ 
ing the roof, and perhaps large querns were placed upon them. 
Such an arrangement is found at Pompeii, but it is most unlikely 
that the large Pompeian hour-glass mills were used. They are rare 
in Roroan-British contexts, and in our case heavy versions of the 
ordinary domestic quems are most likely to have been employed. 
The upper stone of one such quern, too heavy periiaps for domestic 
use, was found in Insula xiv - it was 28 inches acroa and 7 ^ inches 
thi^. Two villa-sites at least have yielded even larger quems 
which were evidently part of some mechanical device, but 
examples have not bem found at Silchester.** 

Spimmg tad Wnaing. Finds of spindles, spindle-whorls, distaff 
fragments and a small clay loom-weight indicate the manufacture 
of cloth,** but on a purely domestic scale. The spindles are made of 
bone, the wborb of bone, shale, jet, pottery or stone; the diitaffr 
are of jet. It is curious that only one loom-weight was found, and 
that a very small cmc, for fine work; but various small leaden 
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wdghtt, or even itones, ni*y have been used iiuteacL On the other 
hand, since nK>re proper loom-weights are not forthcoming, we 
may be dealing with a liome industry producing mainl y yam for 
knitted garments or for export. 

Other instruments, which seem to have been used either for 
carding wool or as weaving-combs to press down the weft, take 
the form of thin bronze plates, about an inch square, with several 
fine, sharp teeth filed aJong one edge. The making of braid or 
three-ply yam or cord is denoted by triangular bone or bronze 
plates about o} inches along each side, with boles at the comers. 
These served to space the threads evenly. 

Bofu <aJ S/uU. Bone, horn and antler were valuable materials, 
and were formerly used for many articles now made of plastia. 
There are msmy signs that the working of bone etc. was carried on 
at Calieva - off-cuts, unfinished pieces, and a number of shoulder- 
blades of sheep used for making eyelets. These were cut out by 
centre-bits, one type of which cut two concentric grooves at once. 
One of these shoulder-blades was foimd in the filling of the chtch of 
the ‘Belgic defence’ in 1954, and shows that the industry dates Crom 
the lit century.*’ 

The articles produced were knifo- and other tool-handles, pins, 
pegs, todies, needles, counters, Iramcs, combs, whorls, spindles, 
inlay, dice, labels, hinges and whistles. Some are rough, othen 
elal^ratcly carved, turned, decorated, and so well-preserved that 
they have been taken for ivory. This is not, however, the case; 
ivory has been found in Roman Britain, but not at Silchester. A 
perfect pick of stag’s antler, identical with implemenu used two 
thousand yean before in the fUnt-mines of Neolithic Britain, was 
a curious discovery in a well of Insula vi.** 

Two unfinished dishes of Kimmeridge shale, with chuck-holes 
visible, show that this was another material worked at Calieva. 
Sites explored in the area where shale was quarried have produced 
no evidence that anything more elaborate than armlets was made 
on the spot.** The rough material was evidently exported to 
Calieva (amongst other places) and turned into finished articles 
there. Both the table-top and the turned couch-leg mentioned in 
Chapter 7 may have been made there, and so may such other shale 
objects as the carved foot of a chair, trays, an d a paura, in addition 
to armlets and spindle-whorls. 
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Ccrptniry. Building and associated trades, such as mosaic>work* 
ing, plastering, decorating > even, perhaps, glass manufacture - 
have been fully evident in our dcKriptions of the buildings of 
Calleva and scarcely need further emphasis. Nor do other trades, 
including carpentry and allied craAs; but the wealth of wood¬ 
working tools found in the ironwork hoards and elsewhere encour¬ 
ages us to pause a moment at this subject. As the tools in Fig. 35, 
p. 183 show, many forms arc identical with those in use today - 
the socketed chisels and gouges especially. Others, like the axe and 
adze, do not form part of the regular equipment of the modem 
carpenter. The plane is the most interesting object, and is a rare 
find.** At a glance, it resembles the all-metal jack-plane of today, 
but this impression is false. It is nothing but a wooden jack-plane 
with an iron sole and casing. The blade is rusted at a very steep 
angle, probably tsot the original: but if so, it was held in pla^ by a 
wedge at both back and front, bearing on cross-bolts which held 
the casing together. Alternatively, the iron rested against the rear 
bolt, which was covered with lead, and was supported by a larger 
wedge bearing on the front bolt only. 

This plane is not meant for heavy work, and was probably used 
only on surfaces already roughly dressed by the adze, or on split 
planks. One adze, from the 1890 hoard, is a cooper’s tool, and may 
point to the making of barrels at Calleva; but it was tise^ for any 
rough hollow work. Only two saw-blades were found, probably 
because such blades were too thin to stand much chance of sur¬ 
vival. One belonged to some form of bow-saw, but, as a German 
discovery shows, metal-framed saws like modem hack^ws were 
alao in use. A deep jut, probably a saw-pit, was found in Insula v,** 
and the Collection also contains a sawyer’s line-book. 

Other objects used by the carpenter are a perfect bronze 
plumb-bob, several iron dividers or compasses, and half a folding 
bronze foot-rule. This is square in section, and one face is gradu¬ 
ated in unciM (0.97 inch), a second in digiri (0.73 inch) and a third 
in pohni (3 wteiat, 4 irigift', a quarter of a Roman foot). The rule is 
not accurate. 

RtUdl Tradt. From the msmufacturing side of industry we pass 
to the distributive. The Forum shops have already been described 
(P- 93)1 others cluster to the north-west of the town, along the 
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north nde of the main east-west street.** They are long, rectangu¬ 
lar buildings, from 55 to 70 feet in length and from 30 to 45 feet in 
width, and presented a gable-end to the street. The front, separ¬ 
ated &om the street by perhaps only a masonry or wooden counter, 
served for the conduct of business, and there were living and pos¬ 
sibly also working quarters at the rear. Insula ix, B3 had a small 
hypocaust and xi, at a narrow passage which no doubt contained 
steps or a ladder to a store in the loft. 

These shops appear to belong to the time of the New Town 
Plan, for they are squarely aligned with the street. For Old Town 
shops we must look elsewhere. A few obliquely-sited blocks may 
have been buUt as shops during that period, and there is a possi¬ 
bility that the subdivisions of vr, Bi were also small shops, with 
a veranda outside, after the fashion of the larger establishments in 
the Forum itself. Pieces of red porphyry were found in one, and, as 
suggested at the rime, it may have been a lapidary’s worluhop or 
something of that kind.** 

It was in these shops that a great many of the products we have 
mentioned in this bt^k were sold, and that many of the traders 
and craftsmen had their premises. The following table ^ves an 
idea of the range and number of the surviving imported articles 
handled; 


IMPORTED OBJECTS FOUND AT CALLBVA 


Oliftetf 

Sowrc 4 

Purpose 

TOODiTOpri: 

6 gi (seeds) 

Coolineot 


oUve (amphorae) 

Spain; Italy 

also for toilet 
and lighting 

wine (anqihorae; barrels) 

Gaul; Spain; Italy 


poppy se^ 

Continent 

condiment 

oysters etc. (sheik) 

Thames estuary; 
south coast 


grey mullet, herring etc. 
(bones, sesUes) 

do.? 



BKOHZB, GLASS, POTTBBY 
BTC. 

bronie veoels 
pewter 


Italy; Gaul 
W. En^and? 
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g^RiiwAre 

Alexandria; Italy; 


Sunian 

Gaul; Rhineli^ 

S., Central, E. Gaul; 


Rheoiah ware 

Marne 

Rhineland 


fine wares 

Gaul 


mortaria 

Gaul; England 


Castor ware 

Northamptonshire 


New Forat ware 

Hampshire 


STONB BTC. 

marble 

Pyrersecs; Italy; 

wall-Uningt etc. 

porphyry 

Dorset 

Egyp* 


Bath stone 

Wiltshire 


building stone 

various, England 


mosaic itoites 

variotu, England 


lava querns 

Rhine valley 


coal 

Somerset 

industry 

pumice 

Italy? 

skinKlressing; 

lead, galena 

Mendip 

toilet? 

MISQBtLANBOUS 

pottery lamps 

Italy 


engraved semi-predeus 

Egypt; the East 

signets 

stones 

via Ilaly/Gaul 


jewellery (gold, silver 

Gaul 


and bronac) 
brooches (some) 

Gaul; Belgium; 


pins (some) 

N. P.pgl»nd 

Scotland 


beads (some) 

Gaul; SeoUand 


bracelets (^sos) 

Scotland 


surgical instruments 

Gaul; Italy 


enamels 

Belgium; N. Englaisd 


bronses 

Gaul; Iidy 


figurines (pipeclay) 

Gaul 


jet (puts, etc.) 

Yorkshire 


shale 

Dorset 


realgar 

India; Italy 

pigment 

blue fiit 

Continent? 

pigment 

alabaster 

Egypt, etc. 
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A general feature of late Roman economy was a great decline in 
trade between the provinces, for reasons which cannot be gone into 
here.** There are very many imported objects of late Roman date at 
Calleva, which was only a middle-sized town in a remote province; 
but they amoimt to but a Gracdon of the quantity of earlier 
imports. The torrent of such goods as Samian, wine, and oil seems 
to have disappeared or become a mere trickle, inadequately and 
unevenly enlarged by Rhenish and other imported pottery and 
glass, and home-produced tableware, beer and butter. In direct 
connexion with this decline it is interesting to observe that the 
main-street shops of Insulae x and xi did not survive in use until 
the end of the Roman period but were supplanted, and their dere¬ 
lict walk occupied, by the industrial processes to which we have 
referred > silver-rchning and that mysterious industry variously 
described as dyeing or brewing. There was no longer sufficient 
trade in imported goods to justify their existence: it could all be 
handled by the Fonim traders. We can imagine the shop-keepen 
on the main street putting up thdr shutters for the last time, one 
by one. 



Roads and Transport 

We now fonake the waJU of Calleva and turn to the seven roads 
which led across wild heath and river and through sodden oak> 
wood to the town. The provincial road'System appears to have 
been completed in outline within a few decades of the conquest; 
its main lines radiated horn London and divided at lesser nodal 
pointt (of which Calleva was one of the most important) in order 
to secure rapid and convenient communication iKtwecn the capi¬ 
tal, the various provincial centres, and the military zones of the 
north and west. The Map of Roman Briiain'- shows at a glance how 
admirably this great programme of construction was ordained. 
The needs of the new province - above all the needs <rfitt garrison 
and policing forces, for the roads were primarily laid out for mili¬ 
tary purposes - were evidently viewed as a whole. The result, as 
nu^t be expected, was vastly different from our present system of 
highways, which is largely the product of centuries of neglect and 
piecemeal local development. In some ways the problem which 
the Roman engineers had to face was simpler than that confront¬ 
ing the turnpike builders or, for that matter, road-planners today. 
The Romans could at least start firem scratch, much in the tam#. 
way as the railway-builders after them, considerations of land- 
ownership apart. Their difficulties were mainly confined to 
survey and construction, and the likelihood of hostile raids during 
the progress of the work: in short, conditions were not unlike 
those which obtained during the building of the American 
trans-continental railways. 

As with the railways, the course of the roads was carefiilly sur¬ 
veyed and they were laid out in straight lengths from vantage- 
point to vantage-point where any neccuary corrections to the 
general alignment could be made. Deviations from the straight arc 
rarely found elsewhere, and then only as concesrioni to the terrsun. 
Thus the London-Sili^estcr road has only one major change of 
direction (af) in its entire course - at Duke’s HiU, Bagshot. The 
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general line was no doubt determined in each case by army recon* 
naissance at the time when the area concerned was conquered. 

The roads are fairly easily traced, for the most part: they serve 
as foundation for many a ^e stretch of modern motor*road, or 
else their course is preserved by sunken lanes, footpaths, county 
and parish boundaries, or hedgerows. Here and there the cam* 
bered causeway ~ the aigtf - is to be (hKcmed, striding through 
woods and fields on its way to towns buried beneath the traffic of 
our dty streets or to forlorn encampments of the Welsh and north¬ 
ern hinterlands. Well over 6,000 miles of Roman roads have been 
traced in this country; they still link the fallen towns and crumbled 
settlements of the province, however blind to their presence we 
may be when we go by road or rail to see these scattered vestiges of 
the past. 

In the following pages, however, we are especially concerned 
with the course of the roads within a few miles’ radius of Sil- 
chester, and not with their continuation beyond t1ii« area, nor with 
the general scheme. For these the reader is reierred to Dr Ivan 
Margary’s recent book on the subject.* 

CALLEVA-PONTES-LONDINIUM 

(SILCHESTER-STAINES-LONDON) 

We may begin our cs^Ioration of this important highway* from the 
Silchester end, and in so doing retain the order of the 7th of the 
British routes in the Aniomiu Itinenuy* We will take the road for 
the first, and the greater part of the second, of its alignments - 
from Silchester to Park Comer, Heckfield, 4^ miles to the east, and 
from Paric Corner to West Court, Finchampstcad, 3I miles further 
on. Its course thence to Duke’s Hill is straight, and as mentioned 
above it turns here to cross the Thames at Staines {PmUs - The 
Bridges) and enters London along the line of Oxford Street. 

The East Gate of Calleva, set directly on the alignment, did not 
exist when the road was laid out, and the only entrance with which 
the road could have been concerned was the east entrance of the 
‘Bclgic defence’. This was at the south-east comer of the later 
Insula xxvn, and thus about 200 feet north of the direct line; but 
M Maclaughlan’s plan (Fig. 4, p. 53) makes clear, the road was 
aligned to the highest point ^ ground visible from the east, i.c. 
where the East Gate was to rise, in order to avoid declivities on the 
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south and north. Traces of the short length laid at an angle 
between here and the east entrance of the ‘Belgic defence', and tom 
up when the street-plan was completed,* were found in the old 
excavations. A like regard for the lie of the ground is shown by the 
roads south and south-west of Calteva, and it has been remarked 
that the Ronun engineers must have found much food for thought 
in planning a road other into or out of the town, owiitg to these 
difficulties and to the presence of the ‘Belgic defence' - dismantled, 
no doubt, but a considerable barrier until its obliteration in the 
middle of the 2nd century. 

For the first half-mile from Calleva there are no visible traces of 
the road; a hedge is built near the line. A minor road over the 
Reading and Baringstoke Railway is however on the course, and a 
mile further on a hollow way, Park Lane, begins and carries the 
line within a few hundred yards of Straifield Saye Park. This lane 
is at present caaly passable on foot, but somewhat overgrown and 
also very muddy at most times of year: it lies on the clay. The 
egfrr makes its first unmistakable appearance in the Park, and 
can be seen at one field’s width from the lane skirting the north 
side of the Park; some fine oaks, the relic ofa hedge, grow upon it. 
Lane and road converge near the R. Loddon (which the Utter 
must have crossed by a ford) and two Roman pots, one in Reading 
Museum and the other at Stratficld Saye House, have been 
dredged up near by. Then the lane takes up the course as far as the 
alignment-point at Park Comer. From here there is a very extens¬ 
ive view towards Finchampstcad and the next alignment-point, 
and but for the trees fringing the Park the site of the East Gate of 
Calleva would be readily visible in the other direction. From SU- 
Chester the serrated crest of the famous avenue of Weliingtonias 
near the Wellington Monument, about half a mile south of Park 
Comer, can be seen on the skyline. 

Between Park Comer and the R. Blackwater, the course of the 
road is marked by an extremely pleasant green lane, with traces of 
the aggtr here and there, which leaves the Reading-Odiham road 
near Riseley recreation-room. The present deep ford over the river 
probably marks the rite of the Roman ford. Near this point a gold 
roftriu of Constantixts II {324-361) was picked up in 1944: it bears 
a facing bust of the emperor, with spear and shield, and the reverse 
ride coxnmetnorates his thirtieth jubilee, A.D. 354. The coin was 
minted at Antioch.* 
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We may conveniently leave the Devil's Highway, as this road is 
aomedmes called, at thb point. On its neat alignment, a milestone 
was found, uninscribed but probably marking 10 Roman miles to 
Calleva or g English. It is preserved in the g^en of a house near 
by.* Little is known of the structure or, formally, of the date of the 
road: it must mark the path of Vespasian’s westward advance of 
44, and was probably built not long afterwards. It is from 24 to 30 
feet wide, and on Easthampstead Conunon is bordered by small 
side-ditches, 83 feet apart, a distinctive, if rare, characteristic of 
fiist-clas Roman roa^.* The broad swathe of the road-sone thus 
delimited must have been a most prominent feature hereabouts, 
and may have given rise to the modem name. 

CALLEVA-SPINAE-ISCA SILURUM 

(SILCHESTER-SPEEN-CAERLEON) 

The main road westward from Silchester, traversed by the 13th 
and 14th Itimmy routes, is a continuation of that last described.* 
Apart from a slight readjustment of course on high ground beyond 
Aldermaston Soke, it runs on a straight alignment towards the R. 
Kcnnet and Thatcham Newtown on the far side, and then slightly 
changes its (Urection for Speen. Beyond Speen the road forks, one 
branch leading to Caerleon via Gloucester and the Forest of Dean, 
and the other to the same destination via Bath and a ferry over the 
Severn. The road begins, as field-work in 1956 proved, at the west 
entrance of the 'Belgic defence', and its course is represented at first 
by a hedgerow. The hump of the ag^tr as it crosses the Silchcster- 
Reading road is the first >nsible sign of it, but further on in the 
plantations between the Reading road and the Silchester-AIder- 
maston road its course is well marked - fint by a deep hollow way, 
and then by a well-preserved stretch of the aggtr which can be seen 
from a ride (which actually crosses it), leaving the Aldermaston 
road at the top of the hill, near a pair of cottages on the east side. 
A curious bend in the road at the bottom of the dip, at Alder¬ 
maston Soke, shows how later traffic sought to make use of the 
metalled causeway at this manhy point; but the modern road soon 
leaves the old alignment, which runs straight on into the grounds 
of Aldermaston Research Station at Little Heath plantation. A 
fine stretch of Grim’s Bank (p. 8:) can be observed here to the 
north-west of the Roman road, running towards Padworth 
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Common: it is accessible on the north-west of the Research 
Station enclosure. 

The road crossed the Kennct by a timber brid^. Saxon 
charters are a rich source of material for the study of Romsui 
roads, as these were so often used as boundaries; and in the bounds 
of Brimpton parish (944) there is mention of a tMufs hvcgt (Bridge 
of the VVclshinen, i.e. Roman-Britons) over the river at a spot now 
known as Qpaking Bridge, no doubt because of the lack of atten¬ 
tion its structure received in mediaeval days.^* At Thatcham New¬ 
town a roadside settlement has been found, and among many 
Roman remains from it may be mentioned a set of late 4th- 
century pewter dishes found in a wcU.^ Thatcham Newtown has 
produced nure Roman remains than Speen, and some attempt 
has therefore been made to show that this was the Spinat of the 
Antoituu Idutray. It is difficult, however, to reconcile the IHntray 
mileages, however corrupt, with this suggestion. 

The line of the road as described was discovered by Dr O. G. S. 
Crawford in 1914; it was previously thought that it followed the 
parish and county boundary, but no trace of a Romsui road was 
ever found on this route, although a British track may have fol¬ 
lowed it and remained in use until post-Roman times. O'Neil 
suggested that the Greenham Common earthworks lay astride it 
{if. p. 62). The chief reason for suggesting that the Roman road 
ran on this line is probably the existence of an ancient boundary- 
mark called the Imp Stone, lying a mile west of Calicva on the 
edge of SUchetter Common, where the parishes of Silchester, 
Psmber, Aldcrmaston and Mortimer West End meet. The stone 
protrudes about a foot from the ground, and is the subject of 
several local trends - that it was hurled by the Giant Onion from 
Calleva, that it turns round on the stroke of midnight, or that it 
cannot be dug up. It was in fact dug up during the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries' excavations, and scrubbed to see whether it bore any 
inscription such as the beginning of an imperial title IMP——, 
which might have given rise to the name. It was con idcred that 
the Imp Stone was a Roman milestone ui situ, which is now known 
not to be the case, and the suggestion that it was a milestone 

inscribed IMP-from the true Roman road to the north is also 

ruled out by the fact that in 1280 the stone is mentioned as the 
kjtuston.^' The name Imp Stone can only be a later version of this, 
rationalized with the legend. 
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Reference was made in Chapter 6 to ribbon>devdopment along 
the line of this road immediately west of Calleva, and in 1956 the 
road itself was examined. It was about 20 feet wide, and only a 
foot thick, made of compacted gravel with an intensely hsird sur¬ 
face bruised by the comminuted grit produced by wheded traffic. 
The section showed pot-holes, repaired, and replacement of the 
original surface by a new one when it had become too worn for 
further patching. 

CALLEVA-SORBIODUNUM 
(SILCHESTER-OLD SARUM) 

This road,^ known as the Portway, left Galleva by the South- 
West Gate and follows a fairly direct line to the top of the Downs 
at Freemantle Park Farm, one of King John's lieges, 7^ miles 
from Silchestcr. There another alignment begins. It is followed in 
part by the 15th liituray route, which diverges from it at Vindomit 
(St Mary Bourne) to run by way of Winchester.'* 

As with the Roman road from London, considerations of terrain 
prevented the alignment of this road directly upon the relevant 
' entrance in the ‘Bcigic defence’ ~ in this case, tlic west; it runs from 
the north-west comer of Rampier Copse, about ooo yards to the 
south, on a straight alignment to Freemantle.'* The sudden 
marshy declivity enclosed by the Outer Earthwork west of the 
Roman town was thus avoided, and the short stretch fiom Ramp¬ 
ier Copse to the South-West Gate was no doubt chosen after the 
obliteration of the 'Belgic defence’ in preference to a slightly longer 
line via the West Gate proper. 

According to Colonel J. B. P. Karslakc,'* the road was $0 feet 
wide at the comer of Rampier Copse, and obliterated the Outer 
Earthwork. It overlay a road only 10 feet wide at this point, which 
he considered to be pre-Roman, but which is much more likely to 
have been an earlier version of the same Roman road, constricted 
for its passage through a gateway in the Outer Earthwork, and 
later exteitsivcly rc-metalied when this defence became obsolete. 
The course of the road then leads through the ruins of a bam at the 
bottom of the slope and across the brook, where traces ofits gravel 
causeway have been seen. On the far side, a faint hollow way can 
be discerned and further on a few yards of the Silchcster-Baiing- 
stoke road are founded upon the Roman highway. There is a pond 
on the north of the road at this point, probably formed by the 
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embankment of the Oiger. Near by, on the west, is the defensive 
earthwork known as the Flex Ditch. The road descends into 
Pamber Forest by a hollow way and has occasioned a prominent 
ridge or dam across the valley near Beggars Bridge Green. Traces 
of the road can be teen in the forest, but the first well-preserved 
remains of the agger arc to be discerned only on the far tide, 
beyond the Tadley-Basingstoke road. From Honey Mill Bridge to 
Skate’s Farm there is a go^ stretch, and beyond the farm the road 
brought about a prominent crop-mark in the dry summer of 1955. 
Somewhere near by, or a little further on, one of the Saxon 
charters refers to a mil-gemt or milestone, now vanished, perhaps 
the foxirth from Silcbester.*’ This it a convenient place to leave the 
Roman road; but the journey to the top of the Downs u rewarding 
for the take c^the extensive view of its course onward towards Old 
Sarum,“ 


CALLEVA-VENTA BELGARUM 
(SILCHESTER-WINCHESTER) 

This road** it traversed by another part of the 7tb Itwrary route, 
which led from Chichester via Bicteme (near Southampton) to 
Silchcster and London. Here again, unsuitable ground in the 
immediate vidnity of Calleva made a direct alignment upon the 
relevant entrance of the ’Belgic defence' - in this case the south - 
impoitibie. South of the town there is an extremely soft and 
marshy patch which was carefully avoided by the builders of the 
Outer Earthwork, and the road begins to the east of this. The 
truun liorth-south street of Calleva is carried beyond the South 
Gate to the ‘Belgic’entrance and is then deflected to meet the road; 
this short, angled length is pronunent on aerial photographs and 
can sometimes be seen on the ground, usually marked by a growth 
of common dock. It aims for the first of a number of small maple 
trees on the roadside north-east of Church Lane Copse. The south 
entrance of the Outer Earthwork, and the alignment point of the 
Roman road, appear to lie a few yards on the far side of Church 
Lane. From here the road runs almost straight to the top of the 
Downs west of Basingstoke, a convenient point to indicate its course 
being the tal 4 castle-like building near the crest of the Downs - in 
fact a put of Park Prewett Hospital: one of the rare cases where 
Edwardian gothic camouflage achieves its purpose. 
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It has been generally suggested that the Roman road is repre¬ 
sented by Church Lane as far as Three Ashes, and that there iu 
line was slightly re*adjusted to carry it through Latchmore Green 
(where it has been found). There is very little to recommend this 
suggestion, although Church Lane must preserve the approximate 
line; and ailer the discovery of the alignmcnt*point at Silchester in 
1956, a couple of hours* field-work proved that the road ran 
straight to Latchmore Green. The traces observed consist of vari¬ 
ous kinks in the hedgerows, a particularly noticeable example 
lying to the west of the modem road north of Silchester Brook. A 
few feet of the agger are preserved at this point. The hump in 
Church Lane, where the road passes beneath, is also noticeable 
near the north end of Church Lane Copse, and there are 
significant deviations of the roadside hedge on either side of it. 

At Haines Farm remains of a Roman building have been dis- ■ 
covered, with occupation-material of the 3rd century.** The road 
has been found several times and sectioned once at Latchmore 
Green. It was cambered and 20 feet wide with a foundadon of 
flints Kt in clay upon gravel. Its eastern edge lay 88f feet west of 
the crown of the modern road. 

Traces of the aggtr are visible just west of Latchmore Green 
Farm, and further on at Peat Gulley Copse a green lane carries on 
the line. A stretch of the dggrr then begins which continues through 
Morgaston Wood in the direction of Sherborne St John: it is par¬ 
ticularly well preserved on the south side of Uic wood, and was 
clearly in use as road or track in mediaeval times, for there is a 
chtched enclosure a little south of the wood wluch has yielded 
pottery of that period. 

At Sherborne St John, Roman remains indicating scattered 
settlement have been found. Past the village, the course of the road 
is marked by the modem highway for about half a mile, and then 
by hedgerows to the grounds of Park Prewett, where the oggrr is 
visible, in 1913 was observed to be s8 feet wide. As it meets 
the Baringstokc-Kingsclere road it is 3 or 3 feet high and is made 
of chalk. On the far side of the modem road it continues by way of 
a narrow lane towards its m^in re-alignment point north-west of 
Kempthott House. Here we may leave it. 

This road is almost certainly of very early date; Mr F. Cottrill, 
F.S.A., found a {Mece of Samian not later than the rdgn otNero (54- 
68) beneath it, a short distance beyond the north gate of Vmta 
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Btlganm.^ The route provided a usetul connodon with the south 
coast at Bitterne {danstntum), and it may have existed in tome 
(brm or other before the Roman conquest. It has been suggested 
that some of the Arretine and Gatlo-B^c wares found at Galleva 
may have come from a south^coast emporium and not via the 
Thames.** 

GALLEVA-REGNUM 

(SILCHESTER-CHICHESTER) 

This road b ignored by the Antoniju Ituuraty and has only recently 
yielded the secrets of its course to field-work undertaken by Ord¬ 
nance Survey o£Scers, to whom the writer is irtdebted for the 
following details. The road leaves that last described at Haines 
Farm - the fork adds extra reason for the building (perhaps a way- 
side inn) there - and runs perfectly straight for 13 miles to Honey- 
bourne Down, which is visible from Silchester. Since the road is 
not aligned upon Galleva itself, in its fiiud form at least it may not 
be so early as some of the other roads; on the other hand, it may 
date from the early days of the province when King Cogidubnus 
of the Regnenses held sway over the area (p. 63). 

Near Galleva, the usual trail of hedgerows, embanked ponds, 
and lengths of modem road take the Roman line to the immediate 
west of Bramley, across the Bow Brook where the eggtr causes a 
striking 21-bcnd, along the boundary between the parishes of 
Bramley and Sherborne Sc John, and through Guiaude. 

This road is especially interesting inasmuch as at Woolmer 
Common, close to its line 7 miles beyond Honeybouroe Down, the 
enormous hoard of over 29,000 Mtoniniatti ending with Carausius 
and AUectus (p. 77) was found in 1873 - the Blackmoor Hoard.** 

CALLEVA-VERULAMIUM 
(SILGHESTER-ST ALBANS) 

This road is also ignored by the ItUuray, and indeed the greater 
part of its course has yet to be ascertained. Enough survives at 
both the Silchester and St Albans ends to prove that it existed, and 
suggest that it ran via one re-alignment to the Thames at Gook- 
ham, where 'pile-dwellings’ (? merely piles of a bridge) were found 
many years ago.** 

This road leaves the Devil’s Highway about 3^ miles from 
Galleva, not far from the end of the sunken lane mentioned In our 
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expk>ration of the SUchester-London road (p. S 03 ). From Fair 
Croa a short length of modem road giva the line, which is then 
taken up by a pleasant green lane leading to the high ground at 
Beech Hill. The same alignment is then continued towards Stan- 
bury Court, Spencers Wood, where there must have been a 
deflection of the course towards the north-east. The road prob¬ 
ably ran about a mile to the north of the R. Loddon, crossed the 
river at Earley, and passed through the parishes of Ruscombe and 
Waltham St Lawrence, in both of which Roman renmns have 
been found. 

The map reveals more than one suggestion of the precise course 
followed by this road, and field-work would no doubt substantiate 
it. 

CALLEVA-TAMESIS-ALAUNA 

(SILCHESTER-DORCHESTER-ALCHESTER) 

Although this,** the last of our seven roads, led ultimately to the 
Watling Street at Towcestcr {Lactodonim) and provided thus a 
useful cross-country route between the south coast and the Mid¬ 
lands via Callcva and Vtnia Bc/gorun, it has escaped mention in 
ancient accounts except the CosMgrapfy tf Aowiim,** whence the 
names Temtsis and AUmna are taken. 

The road leaves the North Gate of Callcva - probably in fact 
the north entrance of the 'Bclgic defence’ just within the North 
Gate - on an almost direct course for the Rennet at Sulhampstead. 
It travenes the area of the town cemetery and runs down the 
slope, over the West End Brook, and so up to West End Farm, the 
approach-road of which is on the alignment. Traces have been 
observed between Silchestcr and this point, but they are not im* 
prettivc. At the brook, there are ridges on both north and south, 
leading up to hollow ways. The course between West End Farm 
and Uflon Nervet is diffi^lt to follow, for it lies almost wholly in 
plantations and is obscured by heather and bracken where the 
young fin have been cut. From the north side of the Aldermaston- 
Mortimer road, opposite West End Farm, a boundary-bank con¬ 
tinues the line down into the valley of Potdnger’s Furie; the road 
then mounts a declivity on the far side and gains the level heath- 
land enclosed as Hundred Acre ^ece. In 1956 this was too over¬ 
grown to enable the writer to verify the traces of the road noted by 
others. Under the fir-trees fringing the Mortimer-Padworth road, 
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bowever, the U distinct, and can be seen about 85 yards west 
of the junction of this road with the road from Ufron Nervet. The 
oggtT is flanked by boundary*ditches 62 feet apart •> the mark of a 
Kcondary Roman road just as the 83*foot swathe is characteristic 
of a flm-clasi highway (p. 203). North of this belt of flrs the agger 
lades away, and few traces have been discovered of the further 
coune of the road to Ufron Nervet and beyond. There is a slight 
alteration of course south t^Pond Slade, and the earthwork men* 
tioned in Chapter 3 (p. 61), Grim’s Bank, impinges upon it a 
little north of ti^ point, and may in fact be elaborated for defens¬ 
ive purposo here. Almost all remains have gone for a distance of 9 
miles between Ufron Nervet and Streatlcy. From Streatley to 
Dorchester and Alchester the road is well authenticated, and 
Saxon charters have again played their part in determining its 
line. 

The omisdon of this route from the Aniomiu Itimra/yiM the more 
surprising because there appears to have been a government 
ofBw at Dorchester for the collection of com*ducs:*^ then, as 
now, this region was mainly devoted to the production of grain. 

TRANSPORT 

From the point of view of survival, carts, waggons and carriages 
suficr from the same disability as Roman furniture. So much was 
made of wood that to ideotily all the surviving metal pieces would 
call for a lifetime's experience as a country blacksmith. The 
Collection however contains two tires, tome hub*bandt and hub* 
linings, a variety of linch*pins, and one or two iron sheaths for 
cart*poks, arKl there is aim the curious bronze attachment des* 
crib^ below. Hoite-fumishings are represented by snaffle-bits, a 
cast bronze bridle cheek-piece with enamel inlay, harness-rings, 
and temporary iron shoes - ’hipposandals’ - which were tied over 
horses’ feet when they were worked on metalled highways. There 
are no definitely Roman or Belgic horse-shoes (proper) from our 
site, although one or two fragments may be of the light Roman 
type noted elsewhere. Oxen were also widely used as draught 
animals, and the Collection contains shoes and goad-tips. 

The iron tires** are 43 inches in diameter and 1 inch thick, and 
as they have no nail-holes were evidently shrunk on to the felloes 
in the same way as now. The tires are only inches wride, how¬ 
ever, and it is doubtful whether they came from a light carriage or 
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trap, or whether more than one were affixed to a wide cart*wbeel. 
They were found in a pit in Imula xvi. 

Several varietief of linch-pin have been found; they are mostly 
of iron, and take the form of a square shank with a crescentic head 
to which a safety-loop is attached. Only one, an unusually light 
specimen found under one of the town-streets in 1955, has a slot at 
the opposite end, in the modem fashion.** A large and heavy Unch- 
pin found with the 1900 hoard of ironwork terminates in a right- 
angled extension above the crescentic head, probably intended as 
a step for convenience in mounting the vehicle (Fig. 36, p. 185).** 

The bronze object*^ is just over 3 inches high and consists of an 
octagonal socket ending in an eagle’s head which springs from a 
nideiy-modeUed acanthus-moulding. A swan’s head rises from 
the base of the socket like a hook. This type OC object is not un¬ 
common in Britain and on the Continent, and can be explained by 
discoveries in Hungary as the ornamental terminal from a stout 
iron bracket affixed to the axle-beam on either side of the body of 
the carriage, to stabilize the body and prevent it slipping 
sideways.** 
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Conclusion 

QjdJ Rcmam i» nudiet quturis novia aduna Rma 
El Rmtt M Roma nil Ttptris nudia? 

OIANO VITAL* (d. t. I560) 

The talc of andent Silchester is now told - told, that is, within the 
limits of the Lnibnnation available to ui. A fairly detailed account 
has been given of the evidence relating to the Belgic settlement, for 
this hat been one of the writer's main interests, nie Roman town, 
too, has been accorded adequate historical treatment, and the sub* 
sequent chapters have dealt with most aspects of Callevan life. 
Chapter 9 has been added in the hope that visitors to the site will 
be encouraged to seek the traces of the Roman roads near by for 
themselves - one of the most fascinating parts of archaeological 
field-work. 

As a whole, of course, the story is very sketchy. No other 
Roman-Bridsh town has been so extensively explored, but it is in¬ 
correct to say (as is often said) that Calleva has been completely 
excavated. Indeed, this is far from the truth. The aerial dis^very 
of buildings not found in the old excavations emphasizes this fact, 
and perhaps the most vivid corroboration was revealed by the 
1955 cutting over the 'Belgic defence*. The trench was over 140 feet 
long, and situated in part of the town explored in 1900. Not a 
single trench of that season's work was encountered, and so it may 
be that the blank spaces on the 1908 plan represent areas where no 
digging was done just as well as areas where digging revealed 
nothing. Moreover, even where the plan shows structures fairly 
close together, there remains the undug ground between the 
trenches which, although it cannot hide large or imposing build¬ 
ings, must preserve numerous smaller ones ~ especially of timber • 
and such things as {hu and wclb. Joyce's great Forum spoil- 
mounds were not cleared away until the last phases of the Sodety 
of Antiquaries' excavations, and there is thus an area of about 
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4,000 square feet quite untouched in this vital part of the town. 
&ccavation in these places, coupled with a progranune of selective 
re'Cicamination of buildings uncovered in the old days, should ulti¬ 
mately be able to iumish us with a chronology of CMIeva as com¬ 
plete as the plan to which it is a necessary concomitant. Progress 
has already been made with the Bclgic and earlier Roman peri^; 
but our knowledge of later Roman times is very poor. The skeleton 
is as yet disarticulate. To its many parts must entail many 
yean' work. It is not inappropriate, perhaps, that a book on Sil- 
chester should appear now, as a guide to past discoveries and a 
foreshadowing of future developments; in Rman SilehuUr, the 
manifold problems of the site have been dearly posed, at least, and 
also the means for their solution. 

Knowing that the town-site is scheduled under the Ancient 
Monuments Acts, the visitor is somedma disappointed at Ending 
no buildings at all open to view within the Wdl. The reason why 
none was left exposed has been explained in Chapter i. Perhaps 
one day circumstances may change, but it would be idle to pretend 
that this time is at hand: the cost of conservation was enormous in 
the eighteen-nineties and, except on the smallest scale, is out of the 
question now. But the Wall is there, and all the surlace traces 
mentioned in this book; and few who have stood within the ancient 
circuit can fail to experience a sense of continuity with the past - 
perhaps all the more readily evoked by a site like Silchester than 
by one which needs complete clearance by the spade. 






Access to the Site 


Silchttter U one of the less accessible sites of Roman Britain. Even 
Stukelcy wrote 'many were the ronuDi roads that met here, tho* 
now scarce any road, which is the reason *tis so little known’ - and 
if matters have changed greatly since 1794, many still arc the 
hopeful viators who succenfully reach the environs of Galleva but 
utterly fail to gain admittance. There is no highway over the site: 
a public footpath called *The Drove’ leads from the churchyard 
westward to join a road at the side of SUchester Common. The 
Drove is the only means of access to the interior of Galleva, but 
permisiion can be obtained to visit all the spots mentioned in 
RmoH SikhuttT when they arc not to be teen firom Wall Lane, 
Church Lane, The Drove, or tlie various footpaths marked on the 
Ordnsincc Map. 

The Galleva Museum is a small building in the Rectory grounds 
where The Drove joins the Common. It contains objects ilhistrat' 
ing life in the town, models, photographs, and maps, in general 
epitomiaing the main CoUecdon at Reading. 

There is an hourly bus service from Reading to Silchester, smd 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays a bus runs from Newbury via Sil* 
Chester to Baringstoke. The nearest stations are Mortimer and 
Bramley on the Reading and Basingstoke Railway; from Mortimer 
there it a charming walk to Galleva along Pitfield Lane - not 
recommended in wet weather, however - which emerges by the 
Amphitheatre. 
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Caa Rocnan, and we are faftMignt ckne to a phenomeDoo of our own time* - the 
pr eeeo ee of foreign 'advlaen' to a native governmcoL With thit paraUel la mind, 
w» (hould no doubt err if we amanni that Roman aid wai to mint* 

practkel 

39. iiatk, 97. The only two with provenance^ Sdeey and Bogner. 

90, Maek, tey-S. The ntarat to Silchc*ter, Wallingford. 

91. P. a6. 

93. Rampier Copee hai probably been left to iteelfainoe Roman lititm. Rclaw of 
cleared or cultivated geoimo u folrly rapid: rf. GuUt I* ah Sfp»immUl hmi, 
Aethammd, Hera (199$ p. at - Broadbaulh WlderneM, lefteo itielfin partaince 
188a. 

99. XClI,p.i97f 

34. Still in id original bagi,unwatbed, at Reading Mueeum when found by the writer. 

95. The foUowing infemacion b from the writer'* excavationi on behalf of Readi n g 
Muacum (1994) and the Silcberter Eacavadoo Coamittee (1999). T^ defence 
had been area and photographed before the dale raeatloaed, ejITby Major Allen 
before the War, but the marfci were weak and could not m interpreted in 
coaaequence. 

98. By penniacion of the owner of Rye Haute; the Wall forms the gardervboundary at 
thit point. 

97. LVtI.p.99,pl.te:LVin,p.«B,pLii. 

9R Oofiducted by hfr Humphrey Care, M.A., of the Aahmolean Mutcwt, Oifotd. 

99. In the pceteitioA of the Ordnance Survey Archaeological Deparaneac. 

40. Beilde* tbeae inward kinks, the actual tsminacioe of the dcfonce for the entiance- 
cauaeway it noticeable, in part, at all four point!, and it panicularty vitible in the 
ca*COftheeaiteniTmnoe,wlKre the Roman street itandiqultaclenr of it. 

41. datir-Jawn. XXI, 9.067/. 

40. B.G. II, la, a place not iDalgnificaDely called Mmtimmmt. 

49. XC, p. 107/- 

44. The abortive attempt of Gatua (Suctoniui, Cshiitde, 44,46) foil in thii year. 

49. Alien, *p. ciL. p. 04/ 

46. JUd, 

47. datif. Jaani. XXXIV, p. 68/., pi. XVI. 

4R Cited, iNdi note particulariy the C em Jn Aaaaii discoveries (Rtfert, 1M7, pu tap/) 
TV Begeodoo and Verulamiom acampks were found afrenmrd*. (Verulamiua, 
IBmi. laadsa Mmat. 19 Jan. 1997, pp. 10^, Pig-14.) 

49. LVII. p. 119/i LIV, pp. 445/., 494 - 

9 ». R^(i 9 IS) ?.?«/. 

51. datiy. Jawe. XXXIV, p. 70/The Dobuamc plated coin no. 19 b after ail Atre- 
balk, and no. 19 is tfaepo^le Atrebaik AB coin mentioned In the present tent 

i infocnaiion from D. F. Allen). A few old recordi and fWther eoha have been 
bund dnee the publicaricai of thb Ibt by the writer, and noie* are to be found in 
the CbtafagWa^ab jlikAcdw CWbadba vol. I at Reading Mureum. Where totabof 
o^oca, detcfi^oaw etc. differ from publldted accouno both here and In the cate 
of the pottery doKribed below, dib u due (e. fo o. e.) to aulaequent work on the 
obfCCta at Reading Museum. 

tt- nu. and Suibetiand, Aswees Bfitid /nitadmi V Rmicr Cbuit ^ (ImUtt I (1935) 
(Nuinbointic Notes and Monographs, ^). Oficial halves and crusmt* ef the sr 
were alwnyu uncommoet - tbe SJchitcf OoUcctioo hM only one of eadk. A reversal 
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of tbeMUe of«fiiun<l«Kribed iolbe prcKRt text liM beea occancMlly noted in 
iMdeni tine*, wbcs bowik of RoninD coin* have bees fiBuod nod psMed into 
eueolabon. Tbe bdom reccat caie, prolMbly. ooacan* the diteowy by ntae 
Ubouren of a boned of m Roman coint, one Wanae, ibe remalDdcr bed cQvcr, of 
the fioioi u BMckwell (OerbynhiK). Qgarettea, beer and ten weee 

boufbt with aoa {Mtakfltm da a di y Patt, Octobof goth, I95S)- 

59. Cbiarfiidf I Itifcrt (1947). p. 193/i 999 , totae being dt a nc e And# from dke 

Sbcepen area. 

u. Wbeekr, Row Btmu d Mo Pmtim {i954)> P* >48/. etc. A brief outline of 

Arretiw b gives Sa Onnkt and Pryoe, da fwOom rt wa 1» lb V Tim SigiUt/m 

ay T. May, Til Httmy Pmd it SStkuHr (1916) pi. IT, i-s, p. 6; Dngcnderff. 

Watii4v, MnUitkt (19^, 8. no. 88. 

58. 1: AC in wrcntbjAaiao.perbapa the mma potter who later worked in S.Gnu]. 
a: STOAWNl, Stoat Am in, Arfeaao, tes.a>vi.e. 10. 

«: AFRON, Afnmm, perbapa abo working later in S. Gaul? 

*4: ATRl, dhw, the letter* teparate or vanoudy joined. 

9; CNj^TRl.OiMuAtswtmiM). 
iO! ATBlbfdin JMaAn. 

It: CNATBI/BVRYALVS. 

It: CNATBl/SVHiODI. 

•o-ie are ifampt ofelav^pouen of dinar. Tbit firm bwao work at Amaao 
about to a.tk and later, it appean, opened braachca in Oaut. 

19: MBNA^AVIU, Mae (Uave of) Mam. Period a* As. Amm. 

14: IVCVNDI, /nndat, faund at Haliam. 
la: Pa£MV,raM. 

to: SILVA, Abewr, who may have later worked in S. GauL 
17: XANTl,XM(bu,afrtedmanarAteUit,wotkitigat AmsaOiPeried: Tiberiue. 
57. CawiiAwmR»w«(i947).P-174/- 

98. T. May, ip. nX, pi. II, 91 Oewald and Pryoe, m tk., pi. XXVI, 9. I^ilia waa 
erigintUy a potter working for Abniar of Foeeuoli. 

99. Tbe bat ibaet account of thcK wata is in Cawaiidwi Rtparf (1947} p. 909 f. 

60. 1: ACVT,dM(iM(,cf<euiw,ihe 9: CARVf 


Arrttiaa/8. Ca«lid> potter), 
li AWO[ 

9T Ab^O? (n NAUANTO). 
4: Bnvr, Janaw. 

8 : BITVOL, Rinabu, tore ndra. 
: BITOT 

7: BOVTt, Brnm. 

8: GANIC, Cmim. 


to: COM>^, Cmur. 

11: INDVnOS.fa^ 

19! MAROSI, Ma r ce i a, am rain, 
t$: bfOSSl. i&irar. 

14: INDCIV,/atwiaroriilitetate. 
1$: SOVRINI, ■ 

16: TAOR. 

17: VIO, Pidar? 


All eac^ not. 5 and it arc ou im mfm. 

61. Other* are lobe teen near Gulbam'i Tam (Plea Ditdt) and cs eilber tide of lha 
S i b- b r a ter -Utde leodon road, in Geavel Pit Copae anrl Bridie Come, b^ to tibe 
loutb-wot of CaUera. Tbe SllcbeMer dyka are mentioned by Williai^Prceeun, 
PUd jMttmlijr ti Skua, MaipaMv (1919) pn 3te, 40& Nocm of ti a 
Roenan road, at ba* Maetiaa been mg^etM Tbe mb-Reeaaa dyka os FOd- 
worth Cnsiracn ete. are oantioned in Cbap. 9 (p. 61). 

6t. Rqpwi (>947), p. V- 
69. JiMe,iv,5, v,9. 


CHAPTER 9 

I. For the most recent teaetd account of tbe ceewueat and eubaermeM bistory of tbe 
bland in Roman tlsMs, tee Richmond, Rmwi Rriiab (Fdiean Httiory of Eotfnnd, 
■ 9 U)' 
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a. SMrtnnIu*, Dw. 

). TadBOi Agrinli, ti mentiocil diu KV«nl 'amUaf were added to the ori(tnal 
realm «f dt^ulmui. Tbem wouU eurelv ha«« eo wprla ed the lernury formerly 
belonfif^ le the pt»-Ronan Attebetk idagdooi. Rtrimmt an not ksewa 
before RoQua litnee; they obtain their aaroe ftoia the Unfdon (Amm) of 
Qa^ubaitt. TbU part of Sumex wai Atretic io pte>RoaaaD time*, w* do not 
know If Cogiduhaui wa* leLatad to Verica. 

4. One of the luUecu tadtidi it hai not proved pomlUe to work into the fenetal teat 

of Ihl* book b literacy. The many rellereocea to inacriMtona, hotrever. (how that 
tiM ttandard mat have been quite htgb: to a centre of RotoaiiiaatioBit would act 
have been otherwiee. Thii imndard wai probaWv not ceoeral thfouahout Rotnai) 
Britain, and rural literacy may have been very ali^t. (Comparative few written 
iaacnpcMXM ^ve been fourd in viUat: but, *a a dboove^ at Chew Park villa, 
Semerwtrrunxr.JaMaf4fibMa(Abdbf,Xl.VI,p. iisXI Mmtodiue.aceourw* 
and other documntB muat here have been kept 00 pcrShabfe material*; and in 
tboM comfortable fannbouaet and country Kata there would bare been little need 
to ecra^ one”* name on one** cup and bowl, a* e c ctaa to have happened eo often 
in tnwn* and toilliary thta.) In addiden to tp ofBcial inacriptioo* etc. found at 
Sikbeater there are over y> name* iciatdsed 00 Saxnbn ana ooane pottery, le 
remark* Krawbd on Ilk* Wore they were fired, and mndty otherjRaftri’. Thb 
Ibt doe* nM todude maker*' itamp* etc. on raaaufactured gooda. Inere am aim 
about 150 iron, bronae and bone jpfi for writtos on the waxed mriaet* of tabl et *, 
part oftuch a tablet (LXII, p. 3**} and teveral portion* of Samian inkwelb. All 
thb preiuppoee* that liter*^ at (Alieva wa* very widely prevalent I n d ee d, and 
had permWed lociety down to the hunbleac level* - It 1* only a oeriato aort of 
poaoD w^ terawi* a tmutry remark on a tile or wall*platter. la fact ex btmee 

(e) of nManiWea of letter* and (1) what can only be dmetibed a* leal* 

tadott-wriiing ibowe that illiteracy wa* •bajaeftil. Tba e x a m pl e * e-g-on 

p. (bow quite practiced hand*, tapccbJIy the lax tpedatea. Thu b a tyoical 
piece of Ron^ curtive writing, timilar to tw appearing on Dacian waxed tableia 
of the and century (me Tbompaoo, Ax /eMdbrlwe a Gmk aaf iMk PafeMgrep^, 
19IS ed. pp. 311, 316; our tile b tpo6 ed., p. ail). The VergiUan tag na/icaw* 
•Mwr nwgat* that ihi* ewunple may be a wTttinmle*Mn. 

Whet& Latin - ofa lort > wai ipofcen a* well a* written b another matter. It 
probably wa»; but thb need noe ptcauppme the dbappearaooe of Cdtic fpeedt. A* 

vWtor* to part* of Prance and Italy - and of courto euewhere - know, (be minority 

lai^uM, e.g. Prarancal or Pleomonteie - b habitually tpokca, but only the 
ettetonanguage b written. The children are taught nothing elie, and it taW a 
cotaciou* deeMon to apply the tymboh uaed for the aouod* and word* of ona 
laitfwaie to another, mpeoally if the latter b unprovided with any previou* 
alpubet at aU, 

5. XCII, p. latf -The writer b indebted to Mn Cotton for many epportunide* of 
diacuning remit* and tba poitihUltk* which may be built upon them. 

& Another mbiect which cannot be treated to the text b tbe Roman eotoage. Very 
briefly, the ■n«l«i outline* are a* fidlow*. There wcK two tnonttary tyitem*. early 
and ute, with an intermediate phaae. Tbe early tyitctn wa* e*ULbli «hed by 
Aufuatuion the wreckoftbe Republicno tyttem. to atm, 8 ApmA and * Mttwai 
(of capper, btai* and brM»re*poc*ively) went to a lilva dmarhtf, and a;} mnin'i to 
WgOU c^called anaamo. IhevaUMttof cbtaecoim to tenmofbuytog power 
are lapoHible to mt». At bullion, it b rommon 10 lake the dmtnu at 

worth about a ihilltog, but it ihould be realised that owing to tbe gold-dKe ratio 
tbe mm would be grotdy undavahted in term* of modern cucrcncy by thb 
OMara. It b only very lUntly km than an Englbh toverebn to wel^ The 
prectoitt tnetab were i«*ucd by iha Ereseror'* mint, tbe *A« token coinage by 
tbe aulborlty of the Senate of Rome, and to comoqucnce it bean (in general) the 
letter* S C (jawikt-Craniftt). Thcie trraiigements held good until me yrd eeatun, 
but during thb dnw there wBi a growing debasement of the litvo'coinage, and a 
darniw of Smerus wa* worth let* than baJfa domusofAuguetu*. 
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III the «w}r $rd century CetnolU introduod • new ce6i wUch we call u 
MtaMMutf, wora about i| coateaipoeary dnarn but (it mosm) tariffed at a. 
After a£tbeitartitiueceedediiidrivlncoul ibe dawrxar in the troubied lino 
of the ud ccBSey gradually rupplaated almoet ail other cobia in general drcula* 
bon. It «« progKMively debaaed untilt in the tune of GallioM’ lole reign 
(e6o-61. It wai a^ing ^ a copper ^ce with an infiniterimal lilver content, 
•aahaa over widt tUver or wfatte-nteial to i mp rove it* appearance. Tbe ecooonw 
ofcoucM It wa* no loafer worth iMuttag tbe token ooineandAdr 

eirihriom were diacontinued. Several attempt* were made to improve Uw 
in the later jid cenhin but Diocletian’* vra* the meet mcxecHul. A large braSt 
piece which tw call a jUlu, nibdivisioM of it, and gold and «Uv«r wore now itiued 
inndtablequantiticn, but theiyMem waaalloed bvCoottantine still further. 

Thi* late tyttca Involved a new gold coin called a mtUtt, a new silver coin 
called a tdifna, and lundry bronee piece* which were lilvered and proumably 
meant to pai* eurtcni for mote than their iotrintie value. The ww token coin^ 
oonataotly needed attendon and wa* frequently reorganiaed. 

Whenever oOcial coinaK wa* in ahort luf^y thm vra* recourm to copying 
(a* aacatiotted In Chapter 5). Theae coins ibouM nor be regarded a* fsrgerim pure 
and tiiiuile, although forged did exist - at Siichester hfotwe-plated ireo eolna of 
the middle of tbe «d century have been found (/Am. Onm. >Mi, 
MiUiaaaofooeieserthcialUtion-period entaBdad (the archaeolcviM** ‘ 
were alio uae. 

y. Dr. f 7i frecn below tbe foundadont of the east oitranoe of tbe Forum (Joyce’t 
tanvatiaa}. It was labelled at tbe time and U now in Reading kfuacum. 

9. P. 5*. 

to. LDC, p. 96S. 

ti. Dio, WttanlM, LXIl, e. 

le. XCII, pL ijof. Tbe a b t e n c e of a street Inding to tbe Amphiibeaire Cato U very 

I). daciai Tm Ffaaoitg (i9is)> P- XS- In thi* ^CMtcre aquaie there are a plot* of 
94 acre* (itSby ^ya(di),6 of 84 acre* (laS by 89 yard*) and 6 of 14 acre* 
m by io yardii. leems to reflect a unit of land-aurvey of lao Roman feec 
Haverfleld caay be right; but the meaauKoaeau are not exact. 

14. It began a* a broad rwathe parallel with the R-W axis of lb* Forum; vt, Bt wa* 
probably a block of ihop* btull aloogtiiie it. hri of v, a i* alw built on thi* align* 
mm; vi, 1| wa* however lupeneded by VI, t at its eastern end, and xxxiv, t was 
built on ihii new angular alignment and so ww xm, 1 , though lea* perfeetly. 
111*** h miaea or *0000 of them governed the line of the rtteoC'inetallum. It may be 

ax-xxan wa* eatried through irreapective of the CkfatH of 
^ Bath*, Street wxxxt would also have been built on tbe true alignmou, or at 
leawentirelyaa that of the Forum. Itcanonlybeauggeated that thi* street focned 
part af the e nlarged 'Kavetfield Square’ and that its catcem continuation beyond 
UMilae XXIV and xxvin was later, and belonged to a when pride in the new 
atreeti h^gene. iBckofintarcai in what would surely have been one of the bm 
Stow of tbe town ie probably due to the tt m ple- ca ctoaure, Inaula xxx, whiefe 
robM It of direct or coovenlent acoca* to the Bast Gale. The later hlatory of the 
Mth* thorn that the Rrect-lbe wa* not ahways as saeeoaanet ai it ww when ftrst 
laid euL A later vmioo of the latrioe pr q ie et* into x»~xxxn ■!"»««« a* much a* 
the original portico had 

15. LX, pp. 159.5. 

iS. It wa* CDtaplettly sectioned twice in 190Q, and mcMurcd ai« In the 

Reoi^ Mua^ (the writer hope* to puUish one of thcec together with oMecto 
Mued in the diich.aiJt and in the bank at a later date, a* mt of tbe SUcheaur 
BMmtieo Oommittoc’s work at Silcbeaier, 1954-6). An inadcquala account. 
LXU, p. sijf. 
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17. fm. Htmu. FSM CM, Vlt, p. u/- OriflMl plan* of ihu tector and the 5W 
{lUnpUr Oapte) eatraMc art in Rcadinf Muanm. 

iB. Boudkca, queen of the Iceei (Norfolk) r^elkd IsBi and dstroyed muck of tke 
fabric of early Roiaao Britain. Sm Rkamocd, tp. (it., p. 09/ Tte Fate earthw^ 
at Vcfijlamiuai appean to belonf to iBwnedlattly pM>Iloudiccan timei. 

The ‘annexe' it leminitcent of tba leducdoD carried out in the eDociau of Verul* 
aiaium: the Foaae-Wail eompto excavated by Sir Mortimer Wheeler befera the 
war {Vmimmwm Hifort, p. t^.). 

no. LV, p. 4*V‘*'*^ 3i9/>and FlBaaboonp. 31S; the 'double ditch' 

tytutn it explained by the earlier nature of the uadcfiyinc bank. 

01. Pouadatioat:LII,p. 73a. 

*a- Of. Gordor, .drcft. Jnra. CXII, p. aq/, 

09. P. 84- 

34. One of which, it will be remembered froen Chapter I (note $8), ie eapeeially 
inaportani beeaiMe it rccord t the name of the town. It is augfeatM in the Kcoeia 
eaae that ((hettlu) C(af/sa«BSiwa) could jurt aa wdl be Cfafbaes) (fOaruMian) m 
in No. I, but tbe exiateaee of a oilc gu a w pwrertaanm at all seem defiaitely to pre. 
auppoae that a chanfe in status, as sugfesied, had occurred. 

95. One of his ceina {ftamam /laewMi CMwim, V 930, no. 1) haa the obverm 

i n a cf ip t ioa CARAVStVS Ei FRATRaS SVi. 1 m cordiality of the alliance it 
shown by the fact that Carauaiua baued many naira with bust and legend rcferrisig 
10 his in^oriai partnen but they Isaued no co cTcapending coins themaclvea. 

tl ftamaa Auwsaf CMiqfr V (ii) p. 468, noa 35/.: p. 487, aoa. ofiS/., etc. N«. 36, 
37-9. 81 r.. 79.60 and 89 have been Muod atSikhcater and iUustrate tbe lange of 
IM origin Isaue. 

17. The account here given ia that ofEichbola. J ' iwW t^Rana B .Shd>wXlJn, p. 41X 
The Ghkheatcr-Suchcaier road hu been Ibuad subaequeoily. 

08. Found at Arraa, with a hoard of etbera. 

tp. Ekhholi, isr.sir., p. 43. note 17. 

90. (i) Pound in a room ^xvn. 0 (1897) (Mt menlienod in drrkoasisgia). There were 
99 cofsM ft Ououiiut and 4 'mUateiX (9) 1.1, 1863 nWaaf. 9418 November 
i863):49eelM.of which sSaroofOarau^. j'tadiatei'md 1 a loie Ceatsniin* 
ian eoia prohebly not rmlly belonging to tM hoard. The account in XLVt, 
p. 340 ia moat mialeading aa to the number of early coins of Canuolui evcntrudi 
on'radiatea'. The hoaidls preaumably at Stratftela Save, but tbe coina have been 
diatributed amongst tbe general SUeaeatcf Coin CoUsetson there and not kept 
sraarate. Only toor it owstruck&ramius coina are in the aeries. (Afull account 
ortbe Silehtaier hoords it forthcomiog iti iba Amnanafir Otraaidi.) 

SI. XLVl, p. 364. 

$9. Aid. etc. 

99. One of iB eoina p. tte) moatly of Gomtafttine I, deposited about 9971 a 

second. 87 coina (tXI, ^ 47^1 depotited widt a penannuUr brooch about 9^: 
a third, m ceioa ^11. p. O^) ocpoaiied about 979, nerhapa earlier; and a fourth 
(notpuwUhedl fouad in a boused of the Forum in 1899,8 unworn Conttonrimoa 
coias depooitM about U7.two Orautian hoards mark imrat at tbe time of 
that emperor's death; £a only other recorded beard (p. 149) belongs to the time 
of the Mbiaui oisis. 

94. P. 1B6. 

93. Aim. CkiM. 1933, p. 033/. 

98. This figure correcti earlio figures, fn 1939 all tbe Sikhater ooint, induding about 
3,000 at StratAdd Saye, previously unllatcd, were catalogued. 

97. The Konorlui mtiiu ia in the Collection. Armdiua; a saftihr of Milan mini, as 
fUC X, no. 99b or a later variant (found is 1791, Gtnl, Afog. 1799, p. 399}. 
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fViM *.«•><■»« Ill! mBedfied but prousubty a nUfm (/facnw’/ CtOteiiMt, cd. 
OJLS.. IV, p. 960). 

)8. A frMwiw iia Ibinl «fa«Utf-a bue ooin. Tlw wei^t wm fouad by ib« late 
J. W. B. Ream in catalofuiiac aome at the SUrbetter eoba (Aim. Olm tpaj, 
p. m). Tbe idoBtifieattaa a alaoat certainly correct: ooe tide haa tiacei of a head 
aadHCWiaf. lydw and iMi-eauury coIa>wtl|:btt, thb waa mad to ten the 
wei|lit of owM teo M wd ia paymant. It U at proeot 5 frana light. 

)p. B.g. MBy,«p.«^pRI<LVl,ete. 

ga UV,PLXXVn,i.Silchener:«rittCragiDeiitt,gt«eaflati. 

4t. Eaatnriinl by the Utt R. T. Loedi a» one of hie ton ptacea of wort. 

4t. Joyce'iJWaM, laKpageofvoLII. Nowloit. 

49. LIV, p. ajs/.Date; ftat. Uct WilUana quoted by O^cil, AaCtf«t(r 1944, p. 114. 
OaywZni^ CMta.. 496. 

4J. Aral. Jam. C, p. 177/. 

46. P. «77. 

47. A rmrim account, Kirk, ‘Aagle-SaiMn Cremation and Inkunatioti in the Upper 

Ibtaia VaUcy ia Pagan TioMt*, in Dart Agi Britaia: £Mb> Brtrmhd ta E. T. 
Indr (im 6) p. Sm alto, oo tM point of general nttkaMUt, Leedt’ cootidmed 

(and hn) ttottMU, OwdaMia XDC, p. 49/*. 

48. llie brooch it In the Athmokna Muteum. la provenance U oot beyond ditpute, 
but it Mcna acceptable. 


; 


CHAPTER 4 


I. LXIl,p.sil/.:Xai,p.i3(/. 

t. LIV, p. t3i;LVlII, p. 419. 

9. AppnraoUy. The Una ia not beyond ditpute in the tonth-ean. 

4. xen, p. 149. 

5. A fcrrugiDeoui mHi ofau)d and pcbblet. 

«. LXXX,p.a6(/.,abop.a7i/. 

7. Deapite UCl, p. 469-4. whid ia a ipot needing re-exaralnatioa. The rounded 
ooener - the auy emraw m treated - ia curiow. 

6. Deapite Aubrey, Iftiawtiit JWianrim, MS. Bodl. Top. Gen. C. 84, f. ail*'where 
the 'mdgiunt of an An, Barlncan or Ridout' ii noM at the nor^weat ooner. 
The Mou^ tufronnding the corner waa eneavatri in 1996 and fotind to cootitt of 
apoil tippiagi. pnbabK frorn Joyoo'c eaenvadon of ibo North Gate in 1879. It is 
^le uBcatu what Aubrey aeant. Thera ia nothing eha on tht ground eoma- 
ponding to hie 

9. xen, p. 195. 

10. an. 

II. LXll.p.9ee/. 

18. LXII, p. 919, and Pig. a, p. 919. 

19. Ln, p. 794/. 

14. Ofwfa»dtavo(naDirbri(htmfbund.AtiinilarfindoecurrodattheSo«lhGate. 

19. Ua. p. 474/. 

16. LII, p. 751^. 

17. LII, p. 75*/- 

16. XCII, p. 190,4^. UV, p. 897. 

19. LV, p. 484/. 



NOTES 


XCII,p. 131/. 

LIV, p, 

LVni. p. 4t9. 

I^. Hp>e morur (round lirkfc inchided for improved hydnulkity. A more 


GoUeryin ■gjdthowed. 

LIII> p. sd8. From P)t V, Ina. Ill (1898). Siaiilar rouadels ttovo boca found ot 
Hkh Rochnmr {CJ±. 1090). York VII, 1160) and CorbridM (AnA di/.,* 
Vn, p. 17<).^Jnoobl, S aa t i m g J tkrMt 1910, p.4».,eic.BciciA dtKOvctM of 


Thitnuiidn) with one of Pjtu. 

•ee M ne d o rw ld. Thi Raman HVl k SmtUmd* (> 934 ). P- aBj/., lad Ctnm^, 
XVII, p. 110/. 

, un.p.s 4 o/- 

AUurwoo. £ m — d rm at WmmUr ( 923-7 (194a), Apfwndix C. Sm howerer Good- 
child, AMifuijr, 1948, p. 

. In M o nieneg ro. LV, p. 99/. 

. XLVl,p.S3^.petiiK.TiMomier»helUireprob4b]ythercildueofiheoebuntlo 
mnke nne pleiier readerini for the wnlb. At tho 1^ eccamton rtolited, li^ 
have ao iiraUfraphie coa Mwa ioa vddi (be occnpodon w ihe Forvau 
. It muM have bem near here that Stair foui^ the 1744 iiHcription (0 Kercuki 
Smim-. but Me note 44. 

. It mav alio be ntcationcd that iba ea*l entrance of the Forum u not centrally 
placeirf la the can wait It haj been ooniidered that ibis was done in order to align 
It with the street oppoeiM, but as the Forum pre ce ded the etreet-plan this does not 
appear po M tble, and some other explanation, sudi as a previous deep disturbance 
^tbe^jjpound at the centre of the eaet wall, should be sought Roeacavation la 

Joyce’s .T**”**^! Maya, 1867. 

Where (he Eagle was found, but this occurred under an upper layer of buraing 
and not that bm mentioned. Jtvaal, October lath, 1866. 

I am much Inde b t ed M P rofessor I. A. Riebaoisd for hla eticieimn of Foti's 
te to si str uctiooa (Sesldir, April yth, (894) and for general help with ibae panics. 
So, ratber than anything to do with the setting-out Or, conceivably, post-holei of 
a pre-Forua bouse. 

Klbler, ‘Die rdm. Kapsicile des RbeingcbicMs', Rtm-mm. FataA., XllI, 1939 
p. 3a. Type C. ReviewM widi summary by Radfod, J.A.X, 1943. 

Caerwent, Klhkr, isr. ril., Bath, Richiaood-Toynbee, J-RS., 1935, p. 97/.; 
Cirenccaier (Giant Column), LXIX, PI. a. 

LXI, p. 483. 

Hof. Richmond. 

UII. PI. xxxvil, 1; </’. Ft. xoviii. 

Jsinaf, October tfilh, 1866. 

fM,, November 30tli, 1868. Joyce tbeugbi chat they were perhaps patts of boltlca. 
This is not likely. 

Strasbourg: Fomr, SbaAmrf-Artmkaan II (tsa?). p- 766, Fig. 387. Switacriand: 
^abri. aohe. Cat,/. Vtg., 1931, p- tai, Taf. XVII, a. CompMe, about 40 by 44 
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45 - 

«$■ 

47 - 

48. 

4 »- 

SO- 

5 «- 

5 «- 


S 5 - 


«S. 

84- 

6s. 


6S. 


In OM of Dr CoUet's Icttm, BM Add. MSS., 6a 1 a, f. 36. 

Thetc Gfuied, V.CJt. Hmtt. 1 (1900), Fifk. 7, p. oSa. 

JmmI. July 1669, Aftk. XXX, p. 04, Ull, p. 95B/. 

An*. Jon. XCVIU, p 96. PL I. 

Pluii; Cil. Mb. S. Cirwh II (1901), p. 189. Fi(. 96. HoUhauwa: ti.lt t. u 
Tkf. 8. Soreme; Fomr, <p. dL, p. *4*. 

UII, p 5 S 7 /.i daAf. Jib*. XXIV, p. if. 

Llll, p 958. 

AW. Tttm. 1748, p 603. 

Ain migb be maitieBed (e) port of* letter A in broose, orifinolty about 8 incbeo 
hi|h. It li i inch thUfc nnd ba* * peg at tbe back for nttoebineat 10 « uraoden or 
■to(iebock(roaad.FMBdifl^Joyce,? Forum. ( 4 ) Pan of tbe foot ^ a Urge 
MOM ttaiue odwrwiM uMrid en ced; it wtan an elaborate taadal. In or twar 
Forum, tB8t {A 4 i. Ujtm d , November ay, i88t). 

Jmmt, Octo to 9th, 1866, with tectioo, XLVI, p sCgX 

Silcboter CoUecboo. An eacfc, imorobobiy ntd to be of cteel, perhapt mlly of 
tinned brcoae. war exbU>itcd a* a Silcbeoter find to the Society of Aatiquarica in 
1786 (IX.P 970). 

SfaMa: Ajmm w ! di Jwm, 1839, P- ' 49 /. (ooe brief noeniiao). Drawing kindly 
eomaBticatad to iJw writer by M. Ri. Cbabro, curator of UW Mwde Loa».ta- 
Saunkr; (^leen VictoriaMt.: Jmn, Brtt. dwk. Am. XXIX. p 18^, PL 6. 
Emuz: CmiU, Aftk penl.-Mrei., IV, tgai. Pig. 101, no. p Lnivire: Ridder. 
*«UB 4 i £., I (1919), PI. 60, no. ieo6. Ql aho KoeLt«, Am. J. ArtK, XXIX. 
p i7a/.(er otbcrponibiblka. 

ScaRieb(Dand,RinMRnild«, 1999, p. tif. foe a fuller nccouru of locnl govrr nm enL 
CJ. L. Vll, no. 8. MEMORIAE/ FL VICTORI/ NAE T TAM/ VICTOR/ 
OONIVNX/ PCaVIT, T 4 aw Mbh^ tTflBie Viamm. T. r*M^ PicBr, An 
AwMW, M aMi ip 

1JX.PWI/. 

AtUnaon, <p at., Appendix B. 

Jwraa/, April 6tb. 1^. 

Garrx4iiiipiU^£.(/iWdanM/l«w,(^^ BooW, 1996), p 169. 

SWiUe ofvrrv young babW* were alio rormd in the draim of tba Bathe (LIX, p. 969) 

and although cb* A ni m m Ui m report ttawe that it would be 'highly ipcculative to 
account far their prcKnce'lt ii clear that the ettabUehmeei wai ueed 

for the dalMer purpoie of infaiidcide. Tbb w» very coeunoet la Roman Britain. 
At HanMcden vflU (Budu) 97 infant buriali were found in a courtyard: LXXI, 
p 190. Q/;*]** Vt nU mimt Rtitrt (1996). p ij«/. 

Howe at SB. oomer, Ine. m (1691: Lilt, p. «6i/.) wae eamiderad at the tine of 
**“J*^®* •• ptuhably a oon u nereial luiu of private batl»i KotMC •, In*. XK 
(1898; LVl, PI. n; p 194) eertainly had private bath*. Thli U a late bowe. 

Ktetuduaer, 'Hypoeawten', Jhalfarg-JaWfaMk 1999. p 8/ (bat lee alto fa. 1936, 
P-SV') 

UX, n. ^ Another tile, lald to bear a ilmilar bui not idenlkal itamp, wa* 
faurd b the rablwh of a brick.6eld at Little London near Sikhoter. Ifio - the 
tilt u iott, and itt «mi iaocriptioo m(cw nmur to have been g i v en - it meaiw dial 
M tawritl dim exiiMd ihm from a very early date in ibe RocMn occupalioo. 
Jmb. VI, 7 V ««. The die ii mppoiecUy lllwtrated in Pm. HtmPjC., 
P- S 4 - Hf Uhttuation i* actually of the SiUrnm die, fron a negative in 
the rnei niiiu of Reading Miacum. It ii curiow that only one die 10 uottlbed 
WM found at the Baibi. ' 

■Mlto^ * '**** predominantly of the 
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67. Ac M Vip4Ma in Spain (mine batkihrefulatiaeifor the conduct of wM^turviM, 
dadns fron tbe time of VmpBBao (<^ 79 ). Dmm, tJLS., 6891; tna. da Etmm k 

Rami, III, i 9 } 7 , p. 1^: womta balked from fonriw 10 Boon, 
rron one to rifht pjn. MixM bathiof ii not Uk^, but tee CaroDfaniH f. 
p. aj 7 . 

68. LIX. p. 948 / 

fo. QieMen: Anh. Aal.*, VIII, p, 084/'.: ako in ferubatlii at Mumrilk (Aatenlnt 
WaU), Star., LXItl, pp.a;!, 481/. VIUm: KjnpwcMoa (Gkn.) Trma.B. 
aad G. AS., LXIX, p. «sj HuccUcetc, u. LV, p. mj; Wraiall (Son.), unpuU. 
but iupedsd by the wnw; Stroud (Hana), Aiah. Jaani, LXVl, p. *«#. See ab» 
L^dneyi ApM. ipjt, p, 59; AikcWM (Sumr), SJi.C., XXXVlI, p. 14B; ami 
SlkkeMs, MO examplea, one wba« the flue dw nM appaceoily run la ria tkt 
piarfmakm, Iw. xviu, Block 4, LVI. ^ top: and in a componte Aataeirie byj» 
caud, Houte 1, laa. xxxiv, room 9, Wkere the draiufe exphaatiee riven In ike 
next paraftapk of the prceeai text teeme to bold micr. 1110 two taetaUatiom 
i cf er m l to in thie paragraph are at Kingtwaton and WraxaU. 

70. KretMChmer, <p. dt. p. 39. 

71. JHd. p. 30/. and Fig. ao, p. a 1. 

ye. fpiitriM M am tu , 36. 

73. Itmmmim Cmiatam (1724), p. 

74. Hal. Treat. 1748, p. 603/., etc, 

75. LXXVIII, p. 111/.; •ununary, dnA. CaaA. LXXXllI, part t. 

7^ A mt bornfle account of early QiritUan mafiyrdom in the arena (it wai euatotn* 
ary lo condemn penom of bumble birth to the an^hithentre, etpeoaUy for erimet 
of treaeon, wbetner they were CBriidam or net; and CStritilan refaal to accept 
Emperor't godhead wat regarded at Utammifad) it proerved in extant lettm 
from a MTvivor. quoted by £u»mui,Mtr. &ri, V, I (tnuM. Loeb Library, 1 (1936), 
pp. 403/. The year, 177; the place, Lyoca. 

77. p. lyi/! The excavation took place during one of the bout* oriltne««ufrered 
by Joyce totmrdi the end of hie lift, and the Jamaat conuim no detaih. How muck 
bai been expiond and how muoi laid down from crop-marka on the map U 
unknown. It it an iraponaxit nte ripe for re^xcavatiaa. 1^3 work; LIV, p. aai/.; 
bathe, L, ayi/., LIV, p. aty. 

78. Atptrt (1938), p. 44/i, Kcrbord (Vicnae), rf, LIV, p. 924. 

79. Clan. Ml., p. 793. 


CHAPTER 5 

I. See, in general, Koetbe, Dia kab. And- a. Vabdiam f il iat Kmimtpi, R. G. Kom* 
nnuoo 93,1933. 

а. Ul.p.744/-.LVIII,p.4i4/. 

3. Thetwrdccmeifroin the Greek vftwwr, toad, and meant mmwhiag cut off or let 
npnti; to doet the Lotto k^pAm. 

4. LV, p. 499. 

5. LU, p. 749. 

б. LXt, p. 906/ 

7. LXI, p. 807/; p. 913/. 

8. flf. Richmond, Aiarea BrUaia, 1933, p, 190. 

9. UV, p. toff. 

10. Javaal, September i3lh, 1872. Under cbe tame dan it mentioned part of a bc« 
ftuotile, pMibly from ike itructure of a Cake dome or domed onllng, built ai 
lightly re panibie. At Pagana Hill in SooMrtet the temple appcan to have had 
•u^ a dome inade of vounolrt of cnicaremia tufa, a very light and perout material. 
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wbidt hM been noted ia aptadel reone, room* likely lo kevc bad docned 
ccilbip, ^tewhemfm.Sm.AS.. XCVI, p. lot; 9 G.AS^IXIX. p.aa 
BaReI-va«ltt (all tonwwhai iato the caane caUfm; of tufa, at Chcaten oa £ 
Roraaa Wall, Afdi. Ad.* Vlll, p. 97^ ; hollow til^ Bath, LX, p. 444. 
Dote, wbidi deab with a Sikhe^ eniBptie further atplaloed ia tltf CMpttr 

of thi* book,Ho. I, 1 m. xsxtv: M. p. 44^. 

II. jMnal, Septenber lOth, 1879, and Octdier asth. 

It. /f. Noveabs 7th and October 1 itb. 

13. UV.p, 909. Actually, an^odte. 

14. LVII, p. 95/. 

19. (Jf, Jmn. Brit. AnA. Asm. tsss, p. 8. Ftf. SI ^if • 4* 

t€. LXI, p. 479/.; PI. tmiu, Block 1. 

17. LV. p. 9*4, p. 937/. 

18. Aae^. ia the Hoiaeef^the VeltiL Poaipeil, Mau-Kelaey, Btmprii, itt Li/ismd 
i89»- P- fit' L,V. p. 906. 


19. Jsmri, April 90,1869; now at StratAeld Say« Houae. 

to. Rather than an augur’i ualT ((f. KM, Apart ll, 1098, p. w/., and the exaiiuxle 
ibere died) : the lomip ictaaMinf Mena too thick, tike netMd ofiiidiiv referred 
10 IB the prcMBi text ii known m the amAm CMm. 

91 . LV, p. 939 and Pif. It waa loat ia a dre during the war at Wadng Houae near 
SikhoMer (iafanBatioB front Sir William Mount). 

ft. RaaMM BniloM, 1935. p. t8^. 

93. Tbit proeaa - tyncretitm - ia «»ell known for tbe clMaieal landa alio. The 
Delian. Delphic, Lydan and halfa doaeii other feeiu of Apollo, fee example, muat 
hare begun each at litite local goda. 

94. l>adkatiaotDSeg«Do,oBnatuetceorabone(C6ted'Or},i>aua9 4539. Aw.ard. 

54 . PI- *^P' dedieatieaia, tee Dauae, 4337, 455CWX Xlfl, 

3340 aad V, 7868. 

93. V.CJfJiMtJ. 1906. p. a8a 

96. LVlt, p. 11^. 

97. LVII, p. 930 and Fig. 8, p. 94^ 

98. LIIl, p. 9^ Mid-tnd century. About tea oiamplei are known feoia Britain. 
(InrORBaiioa fram Mr Frank Jenkina, rawt.) 

*8- LVII, p. 08 . AUicr-made (Jenkioa). Found in Gaul at gravc-goodi tad at letDitle 
oneriagt. 

30. LVII, p. III. 

31. niay, Mit Xd. XXXVII. 10. 

39. f- riL p. i8o, Ard. Ari.*, XXIX, p. t/. FbMibly alto imparted fee 

c—I. m -— L-1-- 

Jam. XI. p. 57; ibe 6ad<r had teea 7 more in die Stair CbllectioB from 
&ld>eM in i8et. Aaotber at Stracfteld Save. AfiA. Jaer*. VIII, p. 945: 4 otfaen 
U Reding Uinnun.tf. LVII, p, 9*0 LVIll, p. 499, tbe 1 b« perhapa alaoattray 
from I^ in TV votive nature of ineae obiMIt well atlctM; r/Ttbetr diacoi^ 
cry ai ihe Woodeaton (Oxferdthire} template, Ommmsm XIV, p. taf. 

54 * Jnn. tltm. AMfer, XLVI, p. 14S. 

55 - LllI, PiS^. Oompamthre plana: tpo6, p. 977; XCV. p. iX. 

r*“ *V«- (y- •!*> wriy church 

Y^®*?** bwlt *. 300.33 by 99 feet; Toy^, ‘Chria^ty ia 
Kt B. a Av, Anks A t m . p. 6 and PL i« Bui for its pm Him uader & 
lMmchMroh.il would have been hard to Identify i.. 

(pnmary) pka, which it even mere primitive man the SiMiertcr <.v«wipi* (if ihere 
arc aoi two periodi here at wdl). ' 



NOTES 


33 $ 

jS. Kif«l«iiiteA4^,iS96,pp.ic«,i48.PL«tniia.IiiitMirilMi)aifBiiMiftaound 
(riterioB of diM; a voynfaUw Ageroccun laTn^'i Foran: BUke, Um. Anur. 
Attd. n Amt, XIII, PL 8. 

Toyabce, «p.A.p. if.iif. LIII, p. j66. 
pk IM. 

99 - 

40. Of. Radford oo live Paiaoa Hill (Sm-) temple, Pm. SmMJ., XCVl, p. 
where It it wfgeued thu ihit aad the Weyc^ Hill (Berk*.) tenpk were beifi to 
a c i ce e d plea. 

41. Toynbee, ^ aL p. s/- 

4a. XLV1,p.^:jMnia<,Junegib,t86p.Promtfaeioo«Bi)extiot!iat\^>erctbeEagle 

WMfoWM. 

4). Vlll, p. 449. Property of tbe late Sir Gbarla Quite of The Vyne, ow BMiag* 
Moke. Lydi^ eune: Apmt, ispa, p. 100, Pig. e8, 1. HaverfieU ^y 

c o nnexi oo aa uollhely, but tbm are ooly two other occurrenco of the in 
Britain: aee Toynbee, <p. tit., p. 90/. 

44. Ibti. PL V and p. 18. 

45. LXIX, p. 390. The Ordnance Map (oe Mill StepbenMci*i authority) marfa tbe 
cceneie^ vi tbe North Gete. Tbe pottery bottle from the tarcophacua it now in 
Readily Muacum. 

CHAPTER 6 

I. LXII, p. 9Si:XCIl, p. 135. 

e. xen, p. ih/- 

9. XCII, p. ity, PI. xnvio. 

4. XJlLp. ^1: LVI, p. leo; and another; a further lerapwai found in the filUrw of 
the *Bcl^ Defaice', Innila XTut-irm, 1993. Similar Mt not idealknl antefotea 
have been found at Doreheiier. Jm. Am. Smda, XLVl, p. 141/ pi. xvi, e. 

5. LllI, p. 967. PI. «U. 

6. Houaa lying at an angle to the itreeii and adapted to or otbetw^tc alfoeetd by 
dwir pate age; 

I, It confortaityofN.block.datedbyooinofCafiinwdua, i8o-i9a:XLVI,p.999. 

B, I; old buUdtng 

Bt fafo^, NW. conier 

iv: Bteniiooed In pccteal text 

». * 

VI, 03 
K, a, 9 

xtv.i: walling under N. wing of thii houae 

XV, I, a, as 

XVI, i,t,9 

xw, 9 

xvDi, t, s, 9, at 

XX, aB 

XXI, 9: N. wing 
xxn, I 

xxBi, a: aeiodated building conforeuiy dated by coin of Aurdine, i€i>i8(i. 
LVII, p. t34 

nv, a 
xxvt, 9 

XXV8,1 (E.buUdiag)iB 

xxvn, I, a, aa 
xxxit, i, a 
»ua,4,5 
xxaiv, I 

tOKXV, 9: a unnumbered blocki with tew. Boon 
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7 ^ lift ofisn the bant of w OM Town Plan of Calteva. The Pontm-BoiOics, 
^ibUe Bolhi, and in Im. xm and xxxv ibould be added; the fint teem 

10 have been the laiett addirinn before the acreet-plan waa impo^. 

7. LX, p. 4)^.. eip. 4S£/. and Rf. S. (N.B. All houaei tubteoiMBily meodonod in 
ibe pree ea t text are tiuoted b^r their Inrula number followed by tb^ own numlm 
CoUowiac die order ot excavation and pubUcaiioo in tbe dnAeaMyi* report*.} 

S. LVUl, p. 417 and FI. «x. 

9. UX, 9.39^., and tee Fox, dabfiatr 1948, p. tjif. 

10. LVIII, p, eep, p. es/l *°d Pi(. 1. 

It. Kmfoanm (1936). p. 1^, PI. e. For a very sood example, abe found at 
Vcniiamlum (i95^.»eeJMM. Lnedin/fwr, 19Jan. 1937, pp. tOM.Pjf. 9. 

I*. Qf. an imht e d bwlrihn beloofinf to man, a: LVII, p. 334, PI. nix. 

19. KmdwMnApwfiP- 140 > 

14, Jterx. feat. ftixItiXLV.p. 145; XLVI, p. l46,?l.xviil;Cemdafoann Aperf (1947) 
p. 9^., FIs. 19 and FI. ix. 

15. Ahm* £ain (1939), p. iq/. 

t6. TUi metian dmld he rend e.f. with Pr m fa m i n Apert, p. fif. wbidi oOere dated 
h eu me . Ward, Mtmam Brilulk BmU^ aad ga rt t n wp fa , loii, p. I4iy. it rtill wonb 
fcadluf OB the ubject of GaUevan boutet, thouch out or date in mny retpecti. 

17. ytm. Kern. J arf if , XLI, p. 05/., e*p. p. 30, 

18. <y. the two dated cxasoplce in tfaei part of the Knm, not. 1,1 and xxm, a in ihe liat, 
note 6 to ihii ehapter. 

19. LVI, p. tyof. See note 49. 

ao. Ward,fp.eti.p. 143/. etc. WafdmabaaoMieacnldtiouifucgcetjeaio tbeeueef 

xxtv, a, erfuinc, tram tbe peeitioB of the doorway* in tbe room awieenicd, timt 
there wa* a iiair of three iU^iU. 
ai. UV, p. at3 and PI, xviil. 
ta. UX.p.398/. 
as. LVITI, p. 83. 

84. LX, p. 440. 


83. Priniinr leek*nWEipir (1883), p, 84. 

aS. LVn, p. 847 and Pi(. 3. 

87. May, h'mr u g m 't ftmm Anemr (1904), p. Ba. 

s8. Soda and mnd, a afaituit*tillu«cd for tbe VcnrtiaD(MurmDo)fhu* today. 

89. LIV, p. 817. 

90. LX. p. 44*/.. Pip. 4 and 3. 

31. XL, p. 411 and out. 

9t. LIV, p. 473. Some of tbe worfanen, includini the forexnan, itole coin* during (he 
cmptTiBg ef Ibe pot and the waihag of iti content*. FWo fiyj nf lADSf to 
Reading Muceum (the report dted tbu only 039). and tbe bond may have been 
u Urn aim or more ipedmem. Information recorded by Smith and 

rrao Mr Fm Ssichg ouimior of the G^Uev* hCarM&p wm there at the ri w 

M- ^ ^.***''* ‘*?; ?• Ward, rp. til. p. aSiX The lim e »w ater and milk acted 

** w iMK, the latter bemiae of it* taccharine eontait. It it net known for 

certain ihu tbo Roman* uaed milk for thii puepow, but tbe mediaeval paints* 
ecttaialy did. 

Coiewte bren found at SUcheiter: mall ball* of blue frit, a pot 
ochre, another halffoU of mixed ochre and chalk; a Piubech amtartum ut H for 
Bindi^ red ochre and uUl bearing trace* of thii lulMancei and abo tome raalgar 
("•**»« n t I pWdr ), probabty die native and not the aniSckl nmterial, a mineral 
of ccange-rcd eoieur, Flin/* mforadb: LV, p. 83a. 
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$4. LV, p. #49/. R»- y 

^ LX.P. IM- 

5S, LVlll, p. 19; Md. p. sa. 

37. ttf I-IIl, p. ftc«e: porehyfY. LX. p. 155. SliafepUiqv«a alto occur. 

,8. LV, p. 4*^- 

M. Dr WoUmub, TVnMt Atmono-MuMcot (1864), p. 15. Sir Richard Ooti Hear* 
wcnc oee beiMT and bwf a carpet wovea 10 (he dcain of one of ihe e o oaa ka h* 
ocavated; (hit can Kill be teen at hit houte, Siaarheod, Wilia. Another mcMic wae 
..w>« reuM on a cart for abUxtiao at pubUc-heuot* etc., itt authcotidty anetted 
by the vicar of the parith in vrhich it mu feoKi; Mergao, AtOMOfAriCial Uttmt 
r m m m ti (1886), p. 94/ 

40. LVn, FI. nvill. 

41. LV, PI. xiv. 

4a, Cenpare the above with Itdicn Abbai, HaoO., JWn. ibit. Anh. Am. XXXTV, 
Fla OD. flS4~S> at aaaioic Briaiioaton, Sots., Fter, Ctj/lee AMif. CM, V, FL xvi, or 
f^ Titrn. filf . Tram. B. tf C. AS., LXIX, PL VB. Vlf; etc. 

43. E4.LV, Fl.xiv. 

44. LVII, PI. wviU. 

43. nu.i LV, PI. «iv, etc. 

46. LVlII, PI. iii. 

47. LV, PI. alii. 

48. LUl.Pl.xl. 

M. LVI, PI. wv.If there were in realiWBoooanemarfio,the jpaiwMt would 

to be uniouCt Oo the date ot tbit nooe* tee D> South asd C. C* Booa» la a forv 
papa. Frampton, lo'tent, Bdi^t Bfi l atiht Bmmt I (1813), Pu iil, 
PI. v; Wiihinftoo,Ill (1817), Pt.l, P). n. 

30. LVl, p. 048. 

51. y m im m m Apert, p. 14*/. 

at. JimM, Octohec 8, 1866; a chitet-lOte itBplenent of iron, whkh tnay have bees 
tMOdfer Hwtak'Worit, oocurred with thoe ttripeand M*enc. 
aa. Nine Iona, with an axe>Iihe bead hooked at one ectrenilyi the hook may be 
the retull of damage to an orifina] point. Jmmal, Peb. s8lh, 1063 * XL, p. 411. 
34. DtArtU^M,Vn, I. 

33. Lin, p. *75- 

SS. LV,p.aa7.ao«eb:ieealtopp.tts,n8<brodKn. 

57. LIV, p. ai4;etc. 

58. LVII, p. 930. FI.xavil (- XJcm, 1) and itU. p. *38 (- xxm. a). At tM eatavaten 
retoarltMi. moe pavemeoi* {wUeh aeoa to be untquein Brituo) ate interetunf » 

the pteoinory oiWiaeval died Soora, althot^h tbete lacked the KseUated work, 


CHAPTER 7 

t. LVl, p. »stf., PI. au.xUi, and Kretitehmer,datttefr>W«* XII, p. Ji. 

a. LV. PI. aiii. The tika have been replaced by eetnent. 

3. LVin, p. I*. Room 11, pUn, PLll.O*<« are nxti. 1 and 3. aaav. 1 and periiapi 
XXVI, aafMxvn, 1 amoni ]m certainga m pka. 

1 ^Ihe pretence of black tilt of‘pond^tom’ appeacanot in the diteh^ 

theTBd^ Defcneg', opened in 1034 aad 1953.1“ ^ 'TJi ‘.**1***» 

ley in the Jry lunimer 3 193J, nh«n»l-lO* feet. TM diffuwcc 

1 ^ became the fiound U higher iiw 3 t the walled area than ouUtde, where the 
1934 trench wet cut. 
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6 . UI. p. 74^ 

7. LVIl, p. 9S. 

S. LVI,p. iti/irPi-v^M,eeMKMdf{fti(.Theltalf>lMn«llMsiM(Mrv{v«d. Materia] 
LVll.p, 157. Tbebaiidi were appareotly of twined baeel or wiihi^ ’ 

p. UV,p.447/.,LV,p.4i|/..LVI.p.t«i/. 

10. LV, p. tp/., Fip. t aad aj Me alao p. aM/-* Kicrwiw X, la. The piwgB - 
hart^ r e rw ai ned 1.1% of tin which, a* it aoet not occur naturally with Mtidi 
lead Ota, inun have bm added. Thit waa probably dotM in order to inrrrawi the 
h ard nei a, durability and atreoftb of the ptpei for their exactinf purpoee: LVII 
P- 4 < 5 /' 

11. Cf.26. ArMk/akr.'^. i(<mn.,p. lap.Fif. 56, a Trier apednea dated to about 900 
9 t beferv. When found, of the aquarM oak aupply-ptpe ititl remaioedM 
peelitoa above the pump. Two ether Contincnul eaamplea are known, apart from 
the WnfwBia, etc., bronie a peetintna . 

It. The fiae of pipea, aecordiag to yunmat, Vllt, 6,4, waa in fan meamred by the 
width ef the oriainal lead aheet tf/in bendinf up. Joins were ^ 

me^oda: («} by 'Inimiaf' with pure lead a^kd at a very high temperature; ») 
by bmi^ with lead containing a imail perontage ot tin; ud («) by lolb 
toltoing, A flaB|gi pipe from xxxtv, 1 {Jmnml, November 4, iS;s) (Ihi^tea the 
tecend method. The aoidm lacd on the ptnnp-harrela cootainco 19.50% lead to 
«5-4»%«la;amheofaqlderw«ighing^Sjlb.,fouDdin i8M.6i.*3%lead to j#.oi% 
M, nixaitct dtflcHng widely from nlny’a tMtcnwi tower of f&t. AW, noav, 4K 
which wai made from lead and tin in the proportaao a:i -enUnuretUUiaedM 
acme purpomi. See Cowland, LVII, p. 413/. for thme aad other detalh. 



14. At ahown in a I7th>century vroedcul reproduced in BuAet-Evrard, L’teu MaMr i 
***** ” * >*1.^1950). p. 15*1 fig- 141. The Romant made eanaulenbie uae of 
'"'••'^'powti. Hand bonng could ptoduca an cfan pipe about 38 ft. long of »4n. 
bore in one day, cf. Buflet'Bvrara, p. 15a. 

15. It luy thetefixe be vd> or 4th-ceotury dale, tince it appear* to be amocioMd 
wtth UM We l l^tch and not that of the Sr er wl Roman De£t«. 

**• P- #*• J""». i***. SWkf, XLIV, p. 107, no. 03. Pound by the eurioue 

OMOM of the writer bappeniog to paute by the caae in which the bowi was 
di^y^ diving a lecture on the Golketion. Th« aftemooei aunlight poured 
obuqtwly threup the room and bathed t^ bowl in a itroca lidc-light, which 
brought up the ktieting ligMr incited cn the flange. 

17. Rp*-i^-nC, 131 It. 

iP- LV, p. *31/. 

tfl. Uvmidge,Anibna»it*«ae^ritoai(i93s). 

** ** antiquity. The Joiati are, properly, Upered 

«i. f*«.p.».Plg.34. 

**■ *?’ P.- deacfibed ai tome kind of hardwood; identifled ai 

ihaltw ipss.when alao the table-top was found). 

•3. /W.p.S7/..Fip.4f-S. 

H. °>*i'*>S:viB.4;ta,3;xvj,i;]tvn,i,4;jciz,i,fl.n,«- un,p.*78;xn,t-avt, 

as. LVIII, p. ig/. 


t.VHI.p.4t7.VerulaiMhunvotivedepoeia: Apart,p. tty. 

ay. LVn, p. tsy. 
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fl9. LVI, p. S41/., Pi(. jifromux, i, Iteecntlyclaacd. 

90. LVII, p. a 47 . pctMaublir. btii certainly froca the 1900 hoerd ot'uMwork. May 
be caapaied with an example from Ortat CSteMerfiird, BMex, In. fit., 

pp. 4t, 44. and PI. I, ritbt. Tbatt are aenialty three ebalna ia the teiard, iwe ^ 
Ikir type, Piegott'a II, and one of PicgMl't 1 (Staidanlhury). All are very enieh 

broken, and need not Moeaiarily be ofa date aimiJar to that M the dep^tloe of the 

board. The Great Caieaterfiord apeelmen bevrerer ocxatied in aneihcr board of 
Iroa-worfc of comparable aort and date. Several other exampkt are known. 

31. LVII. p. 944 (laa. xxtu, pit to): ttamp on handle (inoompkte) PIAV. Net of 
Briiiah mamiUiaure. 


31. LXI, p. 4&S. Hg. 4 (xxxvi. i). 

S3. LVII, p. >47 (1900 board). 

94. LVII. p. 946 (loa. xxtR, well). Beloom to Hawfaca‘t'ooaeavepro&la'type derivinf 
from sri-ceatury Rhentab exampkarbut the belly it Mill ‘coDcave>pricgmiiig'. See 
AtpM o/^jfKddaetagy, 1951, p. 179/. Bricith. 

35, Umarual tjrpe, unfortunat^ in many tmall rragmeoli, with cooeava bate and 
uprifbt. ilightly everted ritn terminatiac in Barife. Handle with plain brottxc lufa. 
Perfaapa a tough appraxitnatioa to Eggora’a ‘Wenland’ tyw. ooovenktulr, 
Wheater, /ttmifjmi tht Zap. ^reeturr, 1054, p. 81, Fig. 11 imet. Proba^ of 
Hallatatt rather than of later Iron Age oriM. a* a typo: tf. Bt^. urg. SUtUr TQCl. 
p. 7,Flf.3exoefMlbehandle,anddtcoratiwoe thiaexample. ProbablyimporKd. 

3$. LV, p. 499 (pit). In fragmenci. Internal diameter below rim, which it Aarii^ and 
permillM the vtnel 10 be act ioaide another aiach aa a mailer venion of the patera 
detcribed above, note 31, about 9) inehce only. Hm petfontioni fellow a &oi 
pattern. Importod. 

37. LVIII, p. 39, beaten up frocn aevcml plated of metal joined together; conical, 
with rounded tboukler. Iron higt fer bandle. 

38. LIV, p. 938, LVIII, p. 39, and other frr. QptK eharaeteriatic of the 3rd-4ih 
centunc*. when the Corniab tin mine* were once more under eiptotiatioa. 

99. Tbia ipdii oak 4 Sect long, bent round to form a tub a foot in diameKr. Undoubt- 
edlv LXI, p. 478 deapite mentioa of' ata r ta '. There are abo cevetal other wooden 
arnelei, auch ea oak aboveb which were peritapa oven ‘peeti* for bread, aad a 
basket (referred to in the text), LXI, p. 470, Rg. 1. 

40. LVl, p. II1; May, TlWPMtti? AMd*f Sdokntir (1916). PI. LXIX, >. 

4(. un, p. 98^ 

49. dattemp, June <933, p. 6^. ‘Mayen* ia more oorrect than Niedennendig or 
Andernaca, the o«& two names current. 

43. LVII, p. 939/1, and additional notes at the end of each ynar’a report down to 1906 
iaebninu. 

44. Animal retnaioa are listed in each year’s report down to 190S. Some of the ahell* 
Ash have been identified auhteqfuntly. The pbeaaani ia an inlereadM cnae, aad 
repre ma iatiooa of it have been founid on psuated wall>pUater at Veruiamium 
(1936): fUnr. Landau /ftmi, l9Jan. 1937, pp. to8-8. Pig. 6. 

43. Poa reiairoduced aaaerroCi to their oU haunts, but the bards speedily made an end 
of them (note by CbalMmor Smith). 

48. LIII, p. 987/1, aad aubeequent reports on itiimil remaiaa. 


CHAPTER 8 

I. P. 30. 

9. Aapter 9. note 97. 

3. If the defaice is pre-Roman, lhai mul foUow. 
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4. Strabo, C mrtU u , IV, 5, t. 

^ FtotB on a baaai fuctetted by Appkboutti. tee Fm. FfMit. Set. >9)4, 

p. 11 a aad efp. aoM 7,8. 

6. LVII, p.«5ai etc. See aaouaJliM* of plant icroaio* after 1900. 

7. rrtt>Miipiai.SeeHdbBek,FMe.i^wU(<.A(.t9S*.p.ttj,p.9t^. 

8. Helbaek, 1^. ntn P- MO- Tbii paper U IbU ofvahtabk lafomatioo. 

9. iW. and p. tif. 

10. LVII, p. au; LVIII. p. 91. Regarded u doubtful. Cloth: on a brotuc buckle* 
pbie, XClIVp. >47. 

11. LX,p. 161/. 

la. Unlike tbe and wild animal*. There u mem for flMKh work on the beoca&na 
SUcbcmtr.See Uri, p. e8i/.,«ic..and (f. LV, p. ijj. 

I]. Applebauffl, Aw. Mcn<r.^X'.,XVni,p. lift/- 

14. Aw.Jbr.dWkf.XXXII.p. t8s/. 

15. ‘nte F.C.//, MMOlV(t9it) p.96aaya that the manor of Bilertimer WeMSndvrai 
alwayijat^ with the maiwr ofStrufield kdortimer. It ia peatlUe that Moctitnar 
Weal ISm, however, wai Ralph de Mortamer't portien el the SUebeater manor 
(which wBi divided law two at the time of Domeeday [iW. o. )a]),later added w 
the Scratfield Mortimer manor. Several anomaliee, pitea a* the fact that Mortimer 
ii in Bwb and Mortimer We*t End In Hana, would thu* be BMre undentandabie. 

16. We know aothii^ poMiive about tenure. If it waa on the dawical pattern, the land 
wculd be town-property and rented to townalblk. Thoe cataiea would ttnd to 
b^r***** private property. Seme of the twbka may have bad ettemive euatei 
cliewhwe in iIk tribal area. 

17. I am indebted W Dr ^pkhaum for help with certain poina ia thii aection. 

t8. UX. p. su/. 

19. GorBHdryer: Ceodehild, dalif. Jem. XXIII, p. tee abo Ank, Jtmt. CIl, 

p. 110 (mcanttr.). Seve^ otben have been found unce the date of thw publica* 
tkoa. Sj^t drying; Hdbnrt, ip. at., p. *09. 

to. LXXI, p, tjty.; oompare PI. xiv, a with out lai. noa, 1 caampie (UVIII, p. 418, 
PI. nis). 

at. LVUt,pp. )4-8pawca. 

aa. Coulien and plough# etc.: Payne, dak. Jewn. CIV, p. 81/.; ueeAil drawing of late 
l8th<enR)ry type of plou^, with parti named. Pig. 4, p. 98. 

tg. Not nodeed in drrkealtgi'r, like much of the iroework: Payne, Pig. 1, 18. 

84. Small iron oa-goad tipi have been found. Aa Pam ronarka, theae are almou 
indirpemable to the agrieulluraiMt, uiekM to the aici vtr and paitoralut. OxHipt 
(ihoml in the CollecUon may or may not be Roman; ox-pfoughioc wa# general in 
dw CBiddk agea and wrvived oommoely until recent yeart. Nm there i# only one 
warn tollfunraoning in thii country, Lm HathurM’i at CitencaWr. 

ag. Payne,«p,tiI.,pp.9i-7.Karilak«,da«it.JlMni.XIII,p.4SsX 

a8. Ia. moetly fmm the SUchcMcr and Orcat CSerterfard hoardi. A poenbie Bdgk 
example ii from Twyford Down, near WincheMer, but ia amoriatiofti arc ofaecure. 
Payne, table p. iii. For pemible uee in viticulture tee Roe t ovtaeff, ThtSettelted 
MaamiiMrtn^f^dii Rwaae lBHpar»(iga6), PI. X, note. 

#7. Smde-ueoi; Corder, dmi. Jtmt. O, p. aa^. Forka: LVII, p. aa?. Mowera* anvila: 
LW, p. 143/, LVII, p. afr Farm’# toM: LIV, p. 1^, LVII, p. 848 (vdth 
oonparadvlirig. of bottrice tram Pompeii). 

aB, If C M-wor k ing t e di n kw e : aee (a) Gtwlaixi, LVI, p. sea^.; Clark, Aikuwnc 
Wtnpf Tib aMoaent Mti* (ifiSt) p. 190/’-: Ooghlaii, ,V«M m AaUibriii tmi Eet^ 
Jrm m lb OU Ifarff (Piu*Kiv«n Mu*eum Oecaaiooal Paperi on Tcebnology, 
Sbff occurred in the Claudian fUltag of tbe Belgie Defence, 1915. I am 
imoaed w Mr H. H. Coghlan, rj>., for b^ with the queatioo of irooworking 
mod alie widi that of lilver reSn^, d^t with below. 
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tl mayi bowcvtr, have been used (or amehinc branac, for cnidblcs and drapieti 
etc. were found in it. The iron dag may have been tipped in with other rubbiib to 
All it when it bad become dieuied. 

M, LX, p. 469 and other discoverie* not mcatia i ed in Not very eoentnon. 

Pronblv not umd for hypoenutB becam e of the toot, vrhkh vrae dlAodi to 
ro wove uom the narrow vwl-flucs fai any oue. *Genl in Roman Britain': Wtheio’, 
dahf. Jmn. XXXV, p. 199/. 

ei. In «hi« connexion it U Interet ti ng lo note dint an iron chain frem the great coUec* 
tioQ cir tJt>oauury bronae and ironwerk found at Llyn Cerrig Bach, Angfeaey, 
wM used for totne lime to haul ktrrica out of the mod. A Roman hook round in the 
Walbrooh, London, was abo pul to modem uac by (be eontracien worluag on the 
tite. 

•a. Coghlan, ap. dL. pp. tgS/.. etc. Many mote anatytaa are needed, and the Sil> 
cheater toou provUe cncelient ^leeiraena for diii pinpoae. Such eKaminadont 
ac a rm t y a^M (be objecti as inuteum tpeettnena. 

M. Lll, p. 74a; Bvana, LTV, p. 199/. The ‘tnokahaves’ are files: they have a saW' 
settu^ nick. The biting s^ace wu taken ler the imprint of cloth by Evani. 

54. LVII. p. *46/. 

15. 1890: May, 7 h( Atinp Amf al£Ickulw(i9i6).n. LVI. no. 104, p. tap (thcatgh 
thiaia aat, as stated, the v ea sel foundin akiM or die of picecaofehalk, omitted w 
May; it is the one triikh lay under the cist). 1900: May, PI. LVI, no. loop. iiB. 
The other vessel is also ornitied. It is a ODlour><oated one-handle Ra|m with 
curvilinear dcsigM in white. All these pots are typical of the second half of the 
4th century. 

•$. Aith. Jwii. XIII, p. 1/. 98 articki. Them are now to be teen In the Museum of 
Archncolocy and Ethnoiogv, CambrU^ There are many liinitacitiet is the 
ceomotsofthisand the Siknester hoards. 

Forum, N. range, 187a (Journal, August 94ih, 1871): XLVI, p. 355. 

Ch. 7, p. i6i, and note IB. 

A piece &om the Baths drain, wiifa naib, coina, and other rubbish; another piece 
from the Roman inBUiog of the Brigic ditch. igM, The BrU is raw cakna, the 
paitly smelted, mm as can be picked up at Priddy and other Uoidip sites 
of Rotaan working. 

UV, p. Mi and noteS; Oowiandon Ins. ix and xi Badi, LVII, p. iij/, 

LXII, p. s»Tf' 

May, <p. tit,, PI. LXXIX and p. 19B/. 

LX. pp. 136. iSijf. 

LX, p. 138. 

LX, p. 447/;, Fig. ?. 

LVI, p. asV- 

m century. ProbaUy mt* rather than sheepaUa: kindly examined and reported 
upon ^ Mr Jaaua McIntyre, BJ.*. 

LlV, n. xM,p.4SO; Fig. of a furnace, Pl.slvii, 

LtV, p. 459/. or. A. Maiuri, Pbs^ (Agostini, 1931), ?l. 86. 

I am iiwi#*u.vt ID Dr Appkhaum Ibr this niggcstion. 

ifiawfo AiUSh. AitA. At Mmmm, XXI. p. 198/.. PI. H, ^R^raprodueed, De 
Mneyer, D# UtmtAuAtt VOWt k Br^f {i 957 ). PP- •««* cml^tioo, 

M Car as the report goes, is speculative and then u no proof. The iiolaied by^ 
caint at Rtmcinnea 11 explained as an oait>bouse. It seema very large far this 
purpose, at least la cesopariiM widi (he remainder of tha installaticm suggested, 
anti it lies right io fraoc of the living-quartars of (he vilb over 130 yar^ frm lU 
'hrew^. A isolated bypocauat lo Inaub xn has nothing mdo vnth the 

Sikhesser furnaces. 
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** ^ ^**** ^" rrwfftriw (1998), no. 608. 

S9. Tbe Chew Stoke fiodi prodoced evidence of the praervuive quoUiia of »«—‘ i n 
(sr oMOl o^fcca. 

54. LVI,p. ns/. 

5$. Cliew Stoke (C 3 hew FWrk) egaio (uyet uaptiUJ: Ank. Ctmir. imS.b. iss/’.Mc.* 
m elio p. 109, H U*. ^Houi^lui' niUi: tf. Lmitm M Rtmaii Tm, pp. i^to^ 

56. Ihe Bco cm of baad^pinning is rougUy ni IbUowt. The carded wool ii h, 

the dituff, which is htU under the am, or in the hand. A thmd is drawn 

the mtm and iwiMd, pn^d on to the other band, and so wound on the « pir >d|fl 
The nieri aea as a kind of JMt <l)Mirbe«l 10 asut and regularise the rotary mtne-' 
Bent. Good thread or yam depends on evenness in workuig. 

5 7 . LV. p. mt/ Gouattn tnede fmen theep’s sboulder-btndcs would exhibit a >-i Tril 
layer of iMgy bone. Singularly few eounien Rem the site do in fact dhow tbit 
feature, the eyelets or wsmers «vae perhapt attached to doth or leather, and (he 
diKs vme watte. 


98. LX.p.iSi;Ulw.,LXn,p.toi. 

59. Gal^ TUtuaerldfc Coal-Money', Mr. Zhrsaf Jf.H. Aidk. Sat., UCXV 
p. 45/ The patnra mrnrt cn rd in the prcaciu text is a late, rare oltject; rf. 

P- '45f <• fat anodier anodated with eoim down to 990. 

60. Two iMaeapIete spedmeu {tolei blade and sole) Cnerweat, Newport Mu ; 

P' 44S> Bamir JaM. 14 s, PL u, Pig. «; this is the b(M exunofe. 

About tS, of man at len eitahliahcd aathiurty, are kaown: Goodman Pntikd 
PfeniXi, Peb.>May 1997. 

61. LX.p.iM- 

6e. LIV, PL dv, xhri. 

69. LX, p. 199. 

64. RoHovtadT. tp. «*.; take hb Ot. VI with Ch. X, XI pam«. 


CHAPTER 9 

I. Third edition, 1998. 
t. Asm Asads fe Ariidi, I (1999}, II (1997). 

J. Margary No. 4a. p. 76/ 

4. Qf. Chanter t, note 94: it rum: 

Item a Regno Londnio 
Oataeatum 
Veata Bel^nun 
GaUeva Aertbatum 
PenUbui 
Londiisio 

9. LXI. p,478.Thisistbeoidypo«iiUeexplAnaUoa. 

*■ (blundered) - GLORIA RBI 

vvv bolding a dikid inscribed VOT 

MVLT XXXXi Mini: SMANr. Still ui the potteMson of the 
Payne ef fcrmm Pam, SwalkiwAcld. 1996. 

7. Baanistefs. P iiwb a m pst e ad. <y.fl«rX. Aitk-Jaan. XXIX. p. aeS. 

8. Maigvy,AaS»r.7swe.XlX,p.93/. 

*■ MttmdHitPtst (tptt), p. iBt/. Roulm 19 

disiaaee from Spdaaa to CtCm u a|pai. a*. RMt^ 4: ChapMr 
i.Bo(es 4 .Routei 9 : ’ 


mpm xevi 


xxii 

xxii 



MOTES 


*37 


Bipm cviiii 


“‘SS 


xiiii 


fma ab bca Calleva 
Bumo rUA) 

BtaKio (MaaouNJih) 

Aricoaio (WcMM under Pimwtn 
Gievo (Olouoentr) 

Oumeoraovio (?Waaborot^) 

Sntola 
ulleva 

CWMtm (CireaMtter) huftlkaoutoftheccait. 

10. BirA. ^nd. Jrini, XXIX, p. Wif. 

read w*i tectkmed to the SS, ofQuakins Bridscm tpi). ^ 

11. AnUf.Jmn. XI, p. 40/*., Pl.Vin. 

It. ? - 


■The 


iATomotioo from Mr Fred Smith. cunodiBB of the CaUevaMiM^. 

1$. MarprYNo.4b,p.89/.Theijthreuieraia: 

Iim a CaUeva laca DiuBaontoeom 
Vindomt 
Vcnta Belgarum 


mpm cxxxvi (air) 


Brife 

SoraiedMi 


viii 


«iU 

sxxvi 


Viadofladia ^codyaica) 

Durmnaria (uorcbour) 

Murid mo 

Iica DumnoaionuB (SMter) 

14. 111110 furtherilluttrat{ii( the reoarhi in note 94, Chapter 1. 

15. Proved brAeld.VK>rkio iSSB.Thelioeiathwall^tlydifferciufiomtfatiUJddown 
on the mope, aad the Iwiaicd come near SilehcMer ean be dbcounted Preareatlc 
waa where Kin( Jolui Mayod on the occaiion of hit viiit 10 Silcfacater le Itte 
(p. tSand note 9 (oChapta t). 

16. Lxii.p.ast. 

17. Onmdjr.dmk. JWn. LXXIV, p. loe. 

iB. And alto for the take of the extremely ureU'prcaertcd lei^ of (ha road a few 
milet further on In Bradley Wood. 

19. MarfaryNo.4n. p.8iy. 

M. Wmbolt. hmt. Meat/, FttU CM XV, p. 199: pp, 199^. eive a aeeouai of 

Ihia roao and renaioa found near by, aa at »eihorne St John ownriMii^ in the 
m«^ text. Utrhmore Green: M a e Um h lan, 4 ml. iam. VIII. p. ejs: opened 
U C^knor StMth in 1009 (whenoe (he dctailt), IX, a. sW (CkawiSg^ Mmutd 
nil Fart, H. facinc p. 104). The remaiaa lay 5-0 feel deep, (M cauaeway havtag 
nmk m the cimr, and been tsvered by eUy waih from the atream. Rook't Down: 
MS. note by Qialtrnor Smith; htorsaatoo Wood: FMr. //aab. Firtf CM, XIV, 
p. B41/.; the writer bat alto found pottery (here. 

11. information from Mr CottrilV who tbovmd me ihe piece. 

аа. Mmo. FmU CM, XV, iw. tit. 

aj. Ib part, MargaryNo, 199.P. yi/.BIaekatoer: 1 (i9oe},p. 34^. 

34. Aaa i faary, XXVII, p. 157. 

•S- No. 160^ p. I9qf.; O'Neil, ifahfat^, 1949. p 109 ; Birh. 4 ml. Jwa. 

XXiXp p, 

аб. XCIIl, p. 46. TiMwir (on the analogy of the place-name 4 iMr > Avon in 
Aatmim l Umi m y, route 14) may howev er merely be the rivcrwiaartiv and not the 
aanae of (he Mm, which acenw to have been tooething baaed on tte root DORCIC 
- retained in the naodero name. 

07. Qf. Rkhmond, Jbaua Briiaia (1999), p. 96; P.C.^.OmH. f {1999}, p 094/. 
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90. LVIII. p. 9 t. 

Rp. Aaltf. Jcva. XXXVI, p. Ml. 

9».LVlI,p.a47, n«.4. 

51 . LVl, p. 1*4. y**- 5- 

31. G*iO, Irrf^frrfti' BrktM X, p. $7/1. deieribe* remaina of carts, etc. fracn burials 
of the Romo perioii at SonMor, T^t^siy, SirssentmikUi aaa Nafylook. Siace 
■U the natal partt were fouad, recooalruciioisi of the carts could be anempccd: 
Me hkM tos. tiB. tig. and las. An inoocapieM li« of the known apedmoMis 
>i«M WAI^, nu. &VIII, tad V. Merc&i^ JaM. dJ.Ank. /an., XLVIll. 

pNscM is Aliblai'i No. 18. V. MercUin bdieva the ob;)ects are 

leiB-lMldMS. but diit b unlikely, for they are not suited 10 this purpose, and aho 
iM Iten iteoks attach to mom ip ed ni eii * are Coo aoMivc. 



Books 


I. George C. Boon, A Jitw Guidt to t/u Romm (a^ CalUoo AtrtbaUm 
at SiUhtster, Hampshire (published by the Callevs Museum 
Trustees, 1954 etc.) pves a detailed itinerary of the visible 
remains and for its size is well illustrated. It can be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Callcva Museum Trustees, the 
Rectory, Silchester, t»car Reading, or from the Reading 
Museum. 

3. I. A. Richmond, Roman Britain (Penguin Books, 1955) is the 
most recent general account of the period, and cont^ a useful 
bibliography. 

3. M. P. CSiarlcsworth, The Reman Empire (Oxford, 1951) and the 
same writer’s Tlu Lost Promce, Or, The IVorA of Britan (Cardiff, 
X949) will help the reader to place Roman Britaun in its proper 
perspective. 

4. Tenney Frank (ed.) An Economic Suro^ tf Ancient Rome, III 
(John Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1937) though out of date in 
some respecu still provides the best comparison between the 
economic life of Roman Britain (by R. G. Collinjfwood) and 
Roman Gaul (by A. Grenier, in French) and is valuable for a 
balanced appreciation of Roman Britain. O. Brogan, Roman 
Caul (Bell, 1953) and P.-M. Duval, La Vie (^tuHenne en Gaule 
(Hachettc, 1953) give more general accounts of the sister 
province. 

5. M. and C. H. B. Quennell, Eoeryd^ Life in Roman Britm 
(Batsford, 195a etc.) is a useful and well-illustrated account of 
its subject; R. E. M. Wheeler, London in Reman Times (London 
Museum Catalogue No. g, 1930) and AntiptUUs of Roman 
Britain (British Museum, 1951) are excellent for their accounts 
of objects. For pottery in general, sec R. J. Charleston, Reman 
Pottery (Faber & Fal^r, 1953) and for coins, G. Askew, The 
Coinage of Roman Britain (B. A. Seaby, 1951). 

For any study of Roman Britain, the Ordnance Survey’s Map of 
Roman Britain (3rd ed., 1956, with Introduction) is essential. The 
annual Joitmal of Reman StiuRet contains a summary of each year’s 
work and discoveries. 
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